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ANCffiNT INDIAN FOLK CULTS 

CHAPTER ONE 

^ <51^ g- I q4) 

The Vedas have preserved a full and comprehensive acc¬ 
ount of the metaphysical and religious beliefs of the Aryan 
people very often cast in the language of Yajha-ritual which 
represented the practical side of religious observances. The 
Rigveda, Yajiirveda and Sdmaveda arc valuable documents of 
source material in this respect. Their detailed understanding 
especially of the metaphysical contents and of the cosmic sym¬ 
bolism of which an integrated system is implied in the Man¬ 
tras, still remains a desideratum. We shall, for the present, not 
speak of this higher religion of the Veda, but pay attention to 
those popular cults which existed side by side and mostly 
were objects of interest of the common people. The Aiharva- 
veda has casually recorded some of the deities which form the 
nucleus of such folk cults specialising in the worship of trees, 
goblins, demons etc. The A tharvaveda Samhita contains 
numerous hymns and verses from the Rigveda. It has no spe¬ 
cial aim to present the record of the folk cults, which appear 
to have received only casual mention. But whatever has been 
recorded there is enough to indicate the contents of the popu¬ 
lar cults of which sometimes the symbolism was lifted to a 
higher plane to serve as a peg for hanging a metaphysical 
statement, e. g., the Tree was an object of worship but was 
accepted as a symbol for the cosmic Tree of Existence called 
the thousand-branched tree (Sahasra-vaUa Vanaspati) or the 
A^vattha, i. e., the common Pipal tree symbolising the World 
Tree. The transference of meaning and epithets from Loka to 
Veda, i. e., from folk beliefs or cults to higher Vedic concep¬ 
tions about the cosmos came in very naturally showing how 
well the folk-cults were understood and their implications 
invested with truthful meaning. As another example we may 
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refer to the Yaksha cult which was of the highest antiquity 
being mentioned at length both in the Rigveda and Atharvaveda 
by sublimation of meaning and significance. Yaksha became 
the symbol of the Great Being (Mahat), i. e., of Brahman 
himself, spoken of as the focal power permeating the vast 
expanse of space : 

‘Mahad Yakshaih bhuvanasya madhye tapasi krantarh sali- 
lasya prishthe.' 

In the first part of the verse Yaksha of the folk cult is 
lifted to the level of Brahman with whom he is identified. 
The second part still retains his aspect of the popular belief 
which connected Yaksha worship with water and with fire 
(salila and tapas). As in the case of the discourse between 
Yaksha and Yudhishthira in the Aranyakaparva, the Yaksha 
was the guardian deity of a pond of water which he would 
not allow to be touched without the formal ceremony of 
'Questions and Answers' (Brahmodya, i. e., Discourse with a 
Brahman or Yaksha) which in their inception had more or 
less served as oracles. The above illustrations are enough to 
show how much popular religion had gone into the formal 
making of the Vcdic symbols. But fortunately in the other 
religious texts of antiquity we have a much fuller record of 
the folk cults. The epics, viz., the Mahabhdrata and the 
Rdmdyai^a, some of the JPuranas and above all the Buddhist 
Pali texts and the Jaina Ardhamagadlii Agamic texts contain 
an exceptionally rich documentation of the folk cults with 
respect to the deities and the formalities of worship as well 
as the nature of shrines and the details of the ritual and 
practices followed. We propose to concentrate on this evide¬ 
nce from a few chosen texts and try to understand them as 
religious cults which were once popular although many of 
them have become obscure. This last statement needs to be 
modified and taken with some reserve since a folk cult like 
that of the worship of Yaksha or Naga or Tree still exists 
with us and the first at least survives from Kashmir to the 
Tamil land and from Kamarupa to Saurashtra in the form of 
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Btr-Barahm (Sanskrit, Vira-Brahma) worship. By systematic 
study of the foik-lore material ample data relating to such 
worship may be accepted but that is an aspect into which we 
may not probe in our present context. 

The “Prithivi Sukta” of the Atharvaveda makes a signifi¬ 
cant statement ;— 

"Janaih bibhrati bahudhS vivacliasaih nanadharmaparti 
Prithivi yathaukasam/Sahasrarh dhara dravipasya me duharh 
dhruveva dhenuranapasphuranti' // (AV. XII. 1. 45) 

The diversity of the peoples inhabiting the various parts 
of the country {yathauhasam hahudhd janam ), the variety of 
their dialects (vivdehasam), and the multiplicity of their cults 
(ndnddharmdnam )—these were the three significant features of 
our racial life in the past as they are with us even to-day. But 
these distinctions did not operate to divide the children of the 
soil whose devotion to the Mother Earth served as an overall 
bond. Here we are especially concerned with the reverence to 
the multiplicity of religious beliefs which mere particularly 
were folk cults, i. e., the diverse forms of worship and religi¬ 
ous beliefs prevalent among the masses. 

A commentary on the existence of these many cults is 
offered by the Atharvaveda itself in a unique hymn (XL 5. 
1-23 : 'Tapamochana SQkta"), which contains an invocation 
to numerous divinities for deliverance from distress. The 
following list has a mingling of the names of Vedic gods and 
of folk deities: 

1. Agni 

2. Trees (Vamspati) 

3. Herbs (O&hadhi) 

4. Plants (Virudhah) 

5. In dr a 

6. Surya 

7. Mitra 

8. Varuna 

9. Bhaga 

10. Aih^a 

11. Vivasvan 
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12. Savita 

13. Pusha 

14. Tvashta 

15. Gandharva 

16. Apsaras 

17. Alvins 

18. Brahmanaspati 

19. Aryama 

20. Alioratra (Day and Night) 

21. Sun and Moon (Suryachandmmasau) 

22. Vi^ve Adityas (all the Adityas) 

23. Vata 

24. Parjanya 

25. Antariksha (Firmament) 

26. Di^ah (the Quarters) 

27. A^ah (the Regions of the Sky) 

28. Usha (Dawn) 

29. Soma Deva (also called Chan dram a) 
30* Animals (both domestic and wild) 

31. Birds 

32. Bhava 

33. Sarva 

34. Rudra Pa^upati (Lord of Beasts) 

35. Nakshatra (Constellations) 

36. Diva (Heaven) 

37. Bhumi (Earth) 

38. Yakshas 

39. Parvata (Hills) 

40. Samudra (Sea) 

41. Nadi (River) 

42. Vedanta or Tadaga (Lakes) 

43. Saptarshi 

44. Apo-Devih (Divine Waters) 

45. Prajapatis 

46. Pitris 

47. Yama 

48. Deva^i Divishadah (Gods of Heaven) 
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49. Devah Antarikshashadah (Gods of the middle 
air) 

50. Prithivi-^rita-^akra Devah (Mighty Gods of the Earth) 

51. Adityas 

52. Rudras 

53. Vasus 

54. Divi Devah (Gods in Heaven as Trayastrirh^a, Tush- 
ita, etc.) 

55. Atharvaiiah (Sons of Atharva) 

56. Ahgirasah (Sons of Ahgiras) 

57. Yajna 

58. Yajamana 

59. Richah 

60. Sama Songs (as Brihat, Rathantara, Raivata, etc.) 

61. Bheshaja (Healing Charms) 
q2. Yajush formulas 

63. Hotra (Litanis of the Hotri Priest) 

64. Darbha 

65. Araya (Fiends) 

66. Rakshas (Demons) 

67. Sarpa (Snakes) 

68. Punyajana (Kinnara) 

69. Pitris 

70. MHtyu 

71. Bitus (Seasons) 

72. Ritupati (Lords of Seasons) 

73. Hayana (Quarters) 

74. Saihvatsara (Year) 

75. Masa (Months) 

76. Samah (Half-years) 

77. Mighty Gods of the Four Divisions of Space (i. e., the 
Four Lokapalas of the East, South, West and North, 
also known as Chaturmaharajikadevas) 

78. Vi^ve Devah (All-Gods) 

79. Their Consorts (VUva-patni) 

80. Sarva Deva (Collected Gods) 

81. Collective Dames (Sarva-patni) 
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82. Bhuta (Spirits) 

83. Bhutapatih (Lord of Ghosts and Spirits) 

84. Devih Pancha-pradi^ah (Five Sky-Regions as Goddesses) 

85. Twelve Seasons as Gods {Deva Dvdaaia Ritavah) 

The above list includes a formidable array of names of 
deities, both high and low, who mingled in a common frater¬ 
nity recognised and worshiped by the people at large. The 
list includes such names as Indra, Agni, Brihaspati, Mitra, 
Vishnu, Bhaga, Savita, Usha, Tvashta, Aryama, Soma, Surya, 
Chandra, etc, whose rank and dignity were of highest order. 
On the other hand wc find such names as Yaksha, Rakshas, 
Sarpa, Bhuta, Punyajana, etc. whose worship was of an 
Austric character accompanied by offerings of blood (rakta-hali). 
A third class of deities refers to Time denoting gods like the 
Year, Half-year, Seasons, Months, Night and Day and the 
various Nakshatra-Devatas (Constellations). These were post- 
Vedic deities whose worship amongst the people is authentica¬ 
ted by the Ashtadhyayl of Panini. In fact a new feature of 
the Papinian pantheon is the emergence of the time denoting 
concepts raised to the status of divinities {SUtra 4.2. 34). 
For instance new words in the language had appeared to 
indicate such institutions, as Masika denoted the oblation 
prepared to worship the deity named Mdsa. Similarly for the 
Devatd called Samvatsara the oblation was noted as Sdmvatsa- 
rika. There was also worship offered to the deities presiding 
over the seasons, e. g., Vasanta or Spring, the oblation to it 
known as Vdsantam Havih, In a Sutra Panini has mentioned 
Ritu or Season as a deity (4. 2. 31) in whose honour some 
ritual of worship was prescribed. This process of deification 
had gone far enough and was applicable to the names of stars 
corapraised in a long list of Nakshatra Devatas. Panini has 
mentioned Prosthapada, a synonym of Bhadrapada, as a 
Devatd (4. 3. 35). Each asterism was presided over by its 
divinity who was invoked and worshipped for beneficent result. 
Belief in their worship had considerably modified the system 
of personal names. At one time in Vedic literature there is 
no trace of a single star-name applied to a person but in th^ 
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time of the Gnhyasutms, Panini and the Jdiakas star-names 
as the names of persons had become order of the day. A child 
born under a particular asterism like Tishya, Pushya or RoUiyi 
was believed to be sheltered by the Devaki of that Nakshatra 
and thus named after him. This feature of religious life finds 
support from the above list of Atharvaveda and we may be 
justified in pushing back the introduction of personal names 
after stars to a period of several centuries anterior to Buddha 
and Panini, i. e.. to about 1000 B. C. 

In the Atharvavedic list we also find reference to deities 
such as Bhumi, Parvata, Nadi, Samudra, Sarovara, Trees 
and Plants which as we shall see later form part of widely 
distributed folk cults and almost all of these have survived up 
to our own time. 

Maha 

The word Maha is of great importance in connection with 
the popular worship of these cult deities. Communal worship 
generally took the foim of a fair or a common gathering at an 
appointed time of the year when those who had avowed to 
VN orship the deities assembled and participated in the latualis- 
tic ceremony involving dance, music, feasting, oblations and 
offering of flowers, incense, eatables, and lighting of lamps, 
etc. This mode of worship essentially differed from that of the 
Vedic Yajna. In the words of the GUd it may be called the 
*Patram ^ushpam phalam toy am’ manner of offering worship 
as distinct from the performance of the Yajnas. Of course, 
there were certain elements common to both, viz., festive 
merriment and feasting which were also the accounting 
factors of the Vedic and household Yajnas. 

The Vedic Yajna was also knwn as Makha, The two words 
Yajfla and Makha are now taken as synonymous but the word 
Makha occurs about twenty times in the Rigveda, whereas 
YajHa occurs several hundred times and is the normal word 
for the institution of sacrifice derived from the ancient root 
yaj of very wide application meaning, to worship or to sacrifice. 
There is no clear etymology of Makha. According to the 
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Vedic Index, Makha appears to have been the name of a person 
probably a demon of some kind and in the later Samhitds 
mention is also made of the 'Head of Makha’ {Vedic Index, Vol. 
ir, p. 116). 

The celebration of these festivals to deities was known as 
MAHA and it took the form of fairs. For example, the big fair 
of a ceremonious bath in the Gahga on the 15th bright day of 
Karttika or Karttiki Purpima wasknown as Gangd-Maha [KdHka 
commentary on Ashtddhyayi S. 1. lOB). The word Maha seems 
to have been derived from the Vedic Makha which was more 
or less a folk-lore institution and took the form of a combinati¬ 
on of folk elements and assemblage of which developed into a 
fair. Such fairs continued in popular tradition and once begun 
they persisted through the ages. If a survey of the surviving 
fairs now known as Meld was made it would be found that this 
centred mostly round some shrine or holy place of a god or 
goddess. In ancient times they were also known as Dtva- 
YdUd or simply Ydtrd from which was derived the Prakrit 
term Jattd or the Hindi word Jd,t. 

We have extensive evidence in ancient literature of the 
existence of such Maha festivals which were transformation 
of Makha. In the Marivamia the festival of the Raivataka 
mountain was known as Maha but in several manuscripts we 
find the variant reading as Makha (also Barivarhsa 2. 15. 5). 
In the Buddhist and Jaina traditions, the word Maha was 
preferred. It appears that the Maha festivals occupied the 
same high place in the life of the common people as was taken 
by Yajna amongst the higher classes. The Hanvamia styles 
the lifting of Govardhana by Krishna as GiH-Yajna and Gifi- 
maha (sthitah Sakramahastata Sriman girimahastvayam. 
Harivamia 2. 17. II; Tanma hyam rochate gopa giriyajnah 
pravartatam. Hari. 2. 16. 10). It has been clearly stated 
that just as the Brahmapas perform their Yajna with Vedic 
mantras similarly the tillers of the soil perforpi their Slta- 
yajna and the cowherds their Giri-yajna in the form of grow- 
i ng their herds : 
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Maiitrayajnapara viprah Srtayajna^cha karshuka^/ 
Giriyajnas tatha gopa ijyo'smabhir girir vane// {HaHvamia 

2. 16. 

This is in reference to different economic and religious 
patterns at various levels of life. 


List of Folk Deities. We propose to discuss the several 
lists of folk deities in the form of Maha celebrations as available 
in Jaina and Buddhist literature supplementing them from 
Brahmanical texts also :— 

1. Indaraaha=Indra-maha (Festival of Indra) 

2. Khandamaha—Skanda-malia (Festival of Skanda) 

3. Ruddajatta=Radra-yatra (Festival of Rudra) 

4. Sivajatta—Siva-yatra (Festival of ^iva) 

5. Vessamanajatta—Vai^ravana-yatra (I^estival of Vai^ra- 
vana) 

6. Nagajatta—Naga-yritrd (Festival of Naga) 

7. Jakhkhajatta—Yaksha-yatra (Festival of Yaksha) 

8. Bhuyajatta — Bhuta-yatra (Festival of Bhuta) 

9. Nai]'atta=NadT-yatra (Festival of Nadt) 

10. Talayajatta—Tadaga-yatra (Festival of Tadaga) 

11. Rukhkhajatta~Vriksha~yatra(Festival of Tree deity) 

12. Cheiyajatta==Chaitya-yatra (Festival of Chaitya) 

13. Pavvayajatta=^Parvata'-yatra (Festival of Mountain 
deity) 

14. Ujjanajatta=Udyana-yatra (Festival to Garden deity) 

15. Girijatta=Giri-yatra (Festival of Mountain deity)^ 

^Ndyadhammakaha. 

Another list which is even bigger is found in the Rayapa- 
seniya Sutta: 

1. Indamaha (Festival of Indra) 


Ajjarayagi^e nagare Indamahe i va Khandamahe i va 
evarh Rudda-Siva-Besamana-N aga-Jakhkha-Bhuya-nal- 
talaya rukhkha-cheiya'-pavvaya'-ujjapa-giri-jatta i va jao 
ijam bahave ugga bhoga java e gadi sim e gamimuha 
niggachchhati. NayadhammakaM 1.25 (Vaidya edition, 
p. 23). 
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2. Kliandamalia (Festival of Skanda) 

3. Ruddamaha (Festival of Rudra) 

4. Maundamaha=Mukundamaha (Festival of Mukunda) 

5. Sivamalia (Festival of Siva) 

6. Vessamanamaha (Festival of Vai^ravaija or Kubera) 

7. Nagamaha (Festival of Naga) 

8. Jakhkhamaha (Festival of Yaksha) 

9. Bhiiyamaha ( Festival of Bhuta) 

10. Thubhamaha^Stupamaha (Festival of Stupa) 

11. Choiyamalia=Chaityamaha (Festival of Chaitya) 

12. Rukhkhamaha—Vrikshamalia (Festival of Tree) 

13. Girimaha iFestival of Mountain) 

14. Darimaha (Festival of Mountain cave) 

15. Agadamaha=Avatamha (Festival of the Water well) 

16. Naimaha=Nadimaha (Festival of River) 

17. Sararnalia (Festival of Pool) 

18. Sagaramaha (Festival of Ocean). 

Besides the above,two important lists are found in Buddhist 
literature. One in the Niddesa commentary of Suttanipata and 
the other in the Milindapunna. The Niddesa styles the worshi¬ 
ppers of these deities as Vatika (equal to Sanskrit Vratika). 
The list is as follows :— 

1. Haththivatika (worshippers of the elephant deity) 

2. Assavatika (worshippers of the horse deity) 

3. Govatika (worshippers of the bull deity) 

4. Kukkuravatika (worshippers of the dog deity) 

5. Kakavatika (worshippers of the crow deity) 

6. Vasudevavatika (worshippers of God Vasudeva) 

7. Baladevavatika (worshippers of God Baladeva) 

8. Punnabhaddavatika (worshippers of Purnabhadra) 

9. Manibhaddavatika (worshippers of Manibhadra) 

10. Aggivatika (worshippers of the Fire God) 

11. Supannavatika (worshippers of Suparna or Bird) 

12. Yakhkhavatika (worshippers of Yaksha) 

13. Asuravatika (worshippers of Asura) 

14# Gandhabbavatika (worshippers of GandharVa) 
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15. Maharajavatika (worshippers of Maharaja god or gods) 

16. Chandimavatika (worshippers of Moon god) 

17. Suriyavatika (worshippers of Sun god) 

18. Indavatika (worshippers of Indra god) 

19. Brahmavatika (worshippers of Brahma) 

20. Devavatika (worshippers of Deva) 

21. Disavatika (worshippers of Disa or Quarters or regions 
of Space).^ 

The MUlindapanna styles the followers of the teachers of 
these cults as Gana, and the implication is to refer to the 
same cults as specified in the other list, viz., minor religious 
cults centring round the worship of folk deities. The list of 
the Milindapanna is as follows :— 

1. Pabbata (followers of the Mountain) 

2. Dhammagiriya—Dharmagiriya (followers of Dharma- 
giri or the Hill cult) 

3. Brahmagiriya (followers of Braiimagiri) 

4. Pisachcha (followers of Pi^acha or goblin cult) 

5. Manibhadda (followers of Mapibhadra cult) 

6. Puririabhadda (followers of Purnabhadra cult) 

7. Chandima (followers of Moon cult) 

8. Suriya (followers of Surya cult; 

9. Kalidevata (followers of Kali cult or Kalakarni god less) 

10. Siva=5aiva (followers of 5iva cult) 

11. Vasudeva (followers of Vasudeva cult).^ 

1. Santeke samanabrahmana vatavSuddhika. Te haththivatika 

he ■ V'.■ B ’ldeva— 

P •• ‘‘ ■ la—Ya- 

kl % '■ ■ ' ■ . ■ ■ — Suri- 

ya^—Inda—Brahma—Deva—Disavatika honti. {Mahani- 
ddesa 1. 89 & 310). 

2, Malla atona pabbata dhammagiriya brahmagiriya nataka 
nachebaka lahghaka pisacha manibhadda punijabhadda 
chandimasuriya siridevata kalidavata Siva Vasudeva- 
ganika asipasa bhaddiputta tesara tesarh rahassam tesu 
tesu ganesu yeva charanti avasesamnam pihitam. (Mipinda- 
pama, Vadekar edition, p. 190.) 
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There is a shorter list in the Manava GHhyasHtra (2. 15) 
with the following names :— 

1. Y aksha 

2. Jambhaka 

3. Virup aksha 

4. Lohitaksha 

5. Vai^ravana 

6. Mahasena 

7. Mahadeva 

8. Maharaja 

Some other names are also found in different places— 

1. Ajjamaha == Arya-maha, Festival of Arya, mother of 
Skanda 

2. Kottakiriyamaha = Festival of Kottakriya or goddess 
Kottavai, Mother-goddess of South India 

3. Dhanurmaha—Festival of the Bow 

4. Kamamaha — Festival of the God of Love 

5. Brahmamaha—Festival of Brahma or Yaksha ('Vira- 
taparvan 12; Adiparvan 152. 18) 

6. Raivatakamaha—Festival of mount Raivataka in 
Saurashtra (Adiparvan 211. 2). 

The Majhjhi'manikdya mentions Govrata and Kukkuravrata, 
cult of the Bull and Dog respectively^ which are included 
also in the list of the Niddesa. The followers of the Govrata 
cult fastened a pair of horns on their heads and moved about 
with the herd of cows, imitating them in grazing grass. Simil¬ 
arly the adherents of the Dog cult followed the routine of Dog's 
life.^ 

Belief in such folk deities was known as *Vrata' or *Bhakti\ 
As the followers of Buddha and Mahavira and Mahkhkhaligosala 

1. Govatikoti samadinnagovato sise siihganaiii thapetvya 
nahgatthaih bandhitva gavi saddhim tinani khadanto 
viya charati. Kukkuravatikoti samadinnakukuravato sabb- 
am sunakakiriyarh karoti. MajUjUmanikaya-, Rapahchasu- 
danl, Pt, 3, p. 100. 
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were organised in their respective Ganas and Gachchhas simi¬ 
larly the followers of these folk cults were organised under 
their Ganacharya or religious teachers. They believed that in 
their next life they would become merged in the deity of their 
belief (Devo va bhavissati devahhataro va, Majhjhimanikaya 
1. 388) 

Folk DeiHes in the BhagavadgUa. The above folk deities arc 
also mentioned in the Bhagavadgiia where their cults are men¬ 
tioned as 'Vrata’: 

Yanti devavrata devcm pitvin yanii pitrivratahj 
Bhutdni yanti bhutejyd ydnti madydjino^pi mdmlj (9, 23) 

The adherents of the cult of the deities were known as 
Vratika, Bhakta, or observers of their Yatra, all implying the 
same thing. In the GuCi these deities come under the general 
name of VihhUti or special Manifestation of Divine Power. The 
Vibhuti doctrine was specially promulgated by the Bhagavata 
teachers but if we scrutinise the list closely there hardly 
remains any doubt that the list of the Gild in Xth chapter 
of Vibhuti Yoga is in virtual agreement with the older lists 
in Buddhist and Jaina literature. That list of Vibhutis is as 


follows 

, 

1. 

Vishnu 

2. 

Ravi—Surya 

3. 

Marichi 

4. 

Chandra (Sa§y=Moon God 

5. 

Indra (Vasava) 

6 . 

Rudra 

7. 

Vaisravana 

8. 

Agni =Pavaka 

9. 

Meru=Mountain God 

10. 

Skanda 

11. 

Sagara==Sea God 


12. Himalaya 

13. A^vattha Vriksha (God of Tree=:Rukhkha devata) 

14. Gandharva 
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15. 

Uchchaih^rava (Horse deity) 


16. 

Airavata (Elephant deity) 


17. 

Kamadhenu (Divine Cow) 


18. 

Kama (God of Love) 


19. 

Vasuki (Serpent god). The followers 

of this cult are 


still known as Kdla-Beliya 


20. 

Naga named Ananta (—Nagamaha) 


21. 

Varuna 


22. 

Pitara 


23. 

Yama 


24. 

Sirhha (the mythical Lion) 


25. 

Garuda=Suparna 


26. 

Va3m 


27. 

Makara 


28. 

Nad! Gang a 


29. 

Vasudeva 


30. 

Dhanahjaya Arjuna 


The 

author of the GUa has compiled 

into a single list 

the scattered folk deities like the beads of a 

necklace and has 

given 1 

a new interpretation to them as glorified powers of 

Mahanarayana Vasudeva’ the supreme God of the Bhagavatas. 


This was the new presentation of the discrete religious mate¬ 
rials at the hands of the Bhagavata teachers who brought all 
the local gods and goddesses to a focus or a central railing 
point in the form of Bhagavan Vishnu. The Bhagavatas did 
not reject any one of them but accepted all as emanations of 
the Thoiisand-selfed {Sahasradhatma)GrQdit Being.Mahapurusha, 
who is Vishnu. 

Polk Deities in the Vishnudharmottara Purdna. 

We are indebted to the author of the Vishnudharmottara 
Purdna for a still m ore comprehensive list of folk gods and 
goddesses under the title of Rocheia deity. A deity is the out¬ 
come of self-choice for each one and that is the exact signi¬ 
ficance of Roche^a, viz., the god {Ha) of one’s choice (rocha). 
Whatever one chooses that becomes his deity and becomes the 
object of all his heart devotion and power of the mind, The 



introdilctioH 

Bhagavatas coined a new term ‘Rocha’ for a god selected in 
this manner, according to one’s individual liking ; 

Brahmansviyaiiya cha ruchau devaidyaicha pujanamKVishiiu- 
dharmottara, 3. 222, 28) 

(0 Brahman, it is one’s desire according to which one 
selects the deity for one’s worship.) 

The meaning of this term ‘Rocha’ was made very liberal 
as shown by the following list of the Rocha deities : 

1. Brahmarocha (This is based on the worship of Prajapati 

Brahma and confers on its worshipper the merit of 
obtaining the Brahma-loka and the fruit of Asvamedha 
sacrifice). 

2. Svargarocha (Heaven as the chosen deity). 

3. Chakrarocha (Worship of the Chakra of Vishiiu bestows 

victory over the internal and external enemies), 

4. Vanaspatyarocha (Bestows the fruit of possessing 

gardens). 

5. Annarocha (Gives the fruit of agricultural fields and food), 

6. Ahatavasararocha (By getting up in the last part of the 

night (Brahma-muhurta) one obtains health, beauty, 
youth and prosperity). 

7. Kalarocha (Time as Rocha deity makes a person vigilent 

towards the inevitable course of Kala or Mortality 
and he concentrates his mind on Dharmaj. 

8. Agneyarocha (Agni as Rocha deity confers the fruits of 

all the Yajnasl. 

9. Jalarocha (It gives a wealth of pearls and lotus ponds). 

10. Suryarocha (It gives health and Reedom from disease 

in all forms). 

11. Chandrarocha (It confers undisturbed peace of mind). 

12. Gorocha (By devotion to this many cows come into one’s 

possession like the Kamadhenu or the wish-fulfilling 
cow of Indra’s heaven). 

13. Niyatirocha (Confers long life). 

14. Vishnurocha (Confers the merit of obtaining Vish^iu- 

loka). 
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15. Rudrarocha (Confers the merit of obtaining the world 

of Rudra). 

16. Kumararocha (Makes one's household rich in sons and 

grandsons). 

17. Pitrirocha (It fulfils one's desire by the homage paid to 

ancestors), 

18. Varunarocha (The worship of Varuija makes one rich in 

horses). 

19. Anantarocha (By worshipping God Ananta, Support of 

the Earth, one obtains the fruits of Infinity). 

20. Vayurocha ( It gives bigger profit in trades and 

commerce). 

21. Yamarocha (Worship of Yama removes the fear of death). 

22. Sarasvatarocha (Worship of the goddess Sarasvatl gives 

to one the desired learning and makes the person 
master of speech and eloquence). 

23. Srirocha (Worship of goddess ^ri-Lakshmi makes one 

master of Sri or glory in all form). 

24. Vaisravanarocha (Worship of Kubera makes the person 

master of riches in each life). 

25. ^ailarocha (It corresponds to the Girimaha of other lists. 

The worship of the mountain makes the person happy 
and he earns health and happiness). 

26. Bhurocha (By worshipping the Earth deity one becomes 

master of land). 

27. Vedarocha (By cultivating an attitude of faith and res¬ 

pect for the Vedas one obtains Vedic Knowledge). 

28. Paurusharocha (It means the worship of Purusha or the 

Great Being, Narayana Purusha, Mahanarayaiia Vish¬ 
nu, the Supreme Reality and Ultimate Cause of 
this universe, which confers Moksha). 

It is stated that after having selected the Rocha deity or 
the Divinity of one's choice one should eat only once a day 
at night time and continue this vow for one year, and not 
take even water after the meal time. 
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This Piiraifa lays down two kinds of religious observances, 
one Antarvedi, i. e., Yajfias performed on the altar, and the 
other BaHrvedi involving the worship of gods in the temples. 
The Antarvedi worship can be performed by rich persons only 
whereas the Bahirvedi worship can be fulfilled by persons not 
having opulent means. The question is raised again as to the 
number of the gods {devat&h kdicha kasminnu kdlt sathpujayet 
saddjVishmdharmottara, 3. 221. 7), and the time proper for 
their worship. This list is as follows : 

1. Brahma 

2 . Daksha Prajapati 

3. Nasatya, the two A^vin gods 

4. Balachandra or Siva 

5. Dvdda^a Sadhyadevata (12 Sadhya gods) 

6. Triloka (Three Lokas, Earth, Sky and Heaven) 

7. Vishnu 

8. Dvada^a Bhrigudevata (Twelve gods of the^hfigu 
sect) 

9. Yama 

10. GaneSa 

11. Nidra Devi (Goddess of Sleep) 

12. Rati (wife of Kamadeva) 

13. Sraddha (Taith) 

14. KIrti (Fame) 

15. Medha (Intellect) 

16. SarasvastI (Goddess of Learning) 

17. Prajha (Wisdom or higher intelligence) 

18. Tushti (Contentment) 

19. Kanti (Beauty) 

20. Devamatpikas (Divine Mothers) 

21. Chandrama (Moon God) 

22. Pfithivi Devi (Earth) 

23. Da^a Vi^vedeva ( The Ten Vi^vedeva gods ) 

24. Gandharvas and their king Chitraratha 

25. Devapatnl (Wives of Devas) 

26. Apsaras or celestial Nymphs 
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27. Nagadevata (Naga deity) 

' 28, Pushkara (Water) . 

29. Nala and Kubara the two sons of Kubera 

30. $rI-Goddess (^rl-Lakshml) 

31. Priti (Goddess of Love, wife of Kamadeva) 

The above lists some names of goddesses and the rest are 
given below making a total of them about thirtysix. 

82* Uma 

33. Mena 

34. Bhadrakall 

35. Katyayanf 

36. Dhriti 

37. Swaha 

38. Svadha 

39. ^iiddhi 

40. Anasuya 

41. Ksham§, 

' 42. Subhima 

43. Devasena 

44. Vela 

45. Jyotsna (Moonlight) 

46. Sacb! 

47. Gaur! 

48. VaruTian! 

49. Yama-patnl (wife of Yama) 

50. Dhumon;ia 

61. Sumahabhaga 

62 . Mrityuchchhaya. 

A worshipper was free to select for worship any one of the 
divine mothers or the female counterpart of a god {Vevapatnl). 
After this it is said that any one of the four great auspicious 
animals could be offered worship as a deity, viz., 

53. The Elephant Airavata 

54. The Horse Uchchai^iSrava 

55. Siva’s Nandi Bull, and 

56. Vishnu's vehicle the Great Bird Garu^a. 
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It should be noted that these four auspicious animals 
(Lion in place of Garuda) are depicted on the round drum .pf 
the Sarnath Lion Capital of A^oka. These four animals as 
deities were worshipped in the very beginning of Indian civili¬ 
sation as found in the Indus Valley and that tradition continu¬ 
ed through the ages for about 5000 years as we have shown 
from literature, art and tradition in our book entitled Chakra* 
dhvaja or the Wheel-Flag of India (Varanasi^ 1961). The list is 
taken much further to 108 deities as shown below J 

57. Nagadevata 

58-61. Kumara-Skanda-Vi^akha-Guha (These four forms of 
Skanda are styled as Chaturatma, i. e., the four forms of 
a single deity) 

.62 ^iitus the Seasons 

63. Attendants of Skanda 

64. Attendants (Par^vachara) of Rudra 

65. Attendants (Par^vachara) of Yama 

66. Kala (Time or Death) 

67. DvTpas (Signifying oceanic islands. This reference was 

particularly apt as having in its background the 
oceanic commerce and colonising activity of the 
Gupta time when different merchants selected 
any particular DVfpa as the object of their dPs-i 
ire or Rocha. These islands were situated in the 
eastern and western oceans and known as Dvlj^- 
ntara. Any one who had trade relations with one 
or more islands brought the same within the 
purview of one's activities. This shows how 
widely the Rocha conception was developed.) 

68. Pa^a (Noose: Noose of Varu^a or Nagapa^a) ■ 

69. Jvara-vyadhi^vara (Lord of Diseases going under the 
name of fevers) 

70. Vayu (Wind) 

71. Agni (Fire) 

72. Surya-patnl (Wife of Siirya named Suvarchala, seems to 

be same as Vedic Sara^yu or Sajha) 
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73. Ths Marut gods numbering 49 ( Unapancha^a Marut- 
devata) 

74. Parvata-devata (Mountain deity) 

75. Abhfshta Nadl-devata (River deity of one's choice) 

76. Saptarshi (The Seven Sages) 

77. Satnudra (Ocean worshipped as god by sea-fairing mer¬ 
chants) 

78. Sapta-patala (Seven Nether worlds) 

79. Sapta-loka (Seven worlds) 

80. Sapta-Gahga (Seven streams of Ganga) 

81. Sapta-Sarasvati (Seven streams of Sarasvati, either in 

Kurukshetra or one each in different pla¬ 
ces as in Prayaga, Pushkara, Saurashtra, 
etc. 

82. Sapta-Yajna (Seven-fold sacrifices, viz., Seven Paka- 

samstha, Seven Havirsamstha and Seven 
Homasaihstha, Markai^^eya P.28. 38) 

83. Aditya 

84. Jayanta, son of Indra 

85. Ashtavasu (the Eight Vasus) 

86. Ekanam^a (Goddess of that name, said to be the sister 

of Krishna and Balarama) 

87. Mahadeva 

88. Virabhadra, an incarnation of Siva 

89. Nandl^vara (Nandi, the Lord of Ga^as) 

90. Lagudesha or Lakuli^vara 

91. Dharma 

92. EkadaSa Rudra (Eleven Rudras). 

93. Dvada^a Aditya Jaladhipas 

94. Varupa 

95. Deve^vara (Indra) 

96. Vishi^u 

97. Kamadeva 

98. Yaksha 

99. Rakshasa 

100. SaAkha (Conch) 
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101. Padma (Lotus) 

102. Majjiibhadra 

103. Pitpiga^a 

104. Navagraha (The Nine Planets) 

105. Nakshatra (The Stars) 

106. Dvada^amasa (Twelve Months) 

107. Karttikeya 

108. Vanaspati (Trees) 

Any one of these deities was selected and ofiered worship 
for a year in the form of a vow (Vrafa) and the worshipper 
expected the fulfilment of his desire ( ishtam devamathd- 
abhyarchya yafheshtath phalamaimtejVish^udharmaUara 3.222. 
1-107). 

List of 200 Femaie Deities in the Maisya Purdi^a 
A comprehensive picture of the folk deities is available in 
the Matsya Puram (Ch. 179. 10-82) in which some intelligent 
Parana writer has brought together a list of about 200 female 
deities after spending much labour and time, which is as 
follows : 

1. Mahe^varl 

2. Brahmi 

3. Kaumar! 

4. Malini 

5. SaupaiTn^i 

6. Vayavya 

7. ^krl 

8. Naiiriti 

9. Saurl 

10. Saumya 
n. Siva 

12. Dull 

13. Chamu^ida 

14. Varu^^i 

15. Varalfi 

16. Narasiihht 


2.2 
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17. Vaishijiavi 

18. Chalachchhikha (Goddess of the dangling crest). 

19. ^atananda (Goddess of the hundred blisses) 

20. Bhagananda (Goddess of amorous bliss) 

21. Pichchhila (Goddess with peacock's feather) 

22. Bhagamalini 

23. Bala 

24. Atibala 

25. Rakta 

29. Surabhi (Cow) 

27. Mukhamandika 

28. Matrinanda 

29. Sunanda 

30. Vidal! (Cat Goddess) 

31. ^akuni (Bird) 

32. Revati 

33. Maharakta 

34. Pilapichchhika (Goddess with a young attendant holding 
a bunch of peacocks feathers) 

35. Jaya 

36. Vijaya 

37. Jayanti 

38. Aparajita 

39. Kali 

40. Mahakali 

41. But! 

42. Subhaga (The beautiful Goddess) 

43. Durbhagl (The Ugly Goddess, with deformed or grotes¬ 
que form) 

44. Karali (Dreadful Goddess) 

45. Nandini 

46. Aditi (Mother of gods) 

47. Diti (Mother of Daityas) 

48. Mar! 

49. Mfityu 

50. Kanjamot! 
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51. Gramya 

52. UlukI (Owl Goddess or Mother of owlets) 

53. Ghatodari (Goddess with prolapsus of belly) 

64. Kapali 

55. Vajrahasta (Goddess holding thunderbolt in her hand) 

56. Pi§achl 
67. RakshasS 
58. Bhu^undl 
69. Saihkari 

60. Chanda 

61. Lahgali (Goddess with a plough) 

62. Kutabhi 

63. Kheta 

64. Sulochana 

65. Dhumra 

66. Aika^dra 

67. Karalini 

68. Vi^aladaihshtri^ 

69. 5yama 

76. Trijati 

71. Kukkuti 

72. Vainayaki 

73. Vaitall 

74. Unmattodumliarl 

75. Siddhi 

76. Lelihana 

77. Kekan 

78. Gardabbl 

79. Bhrikuti 

80. Bahuputri 

82. Vidambini 

83. Krauficha 

84. SailamukhI 

85. Vinata 

86. Surasa 
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87. Danu 

88. Usha 

89. Rambha 

90. Menaka 

91. Salila 

92. Chitrampinl 

93. Svaha 

94. Svadha 

95. Vashatkara 

96. Dhpiti 

97. Kapardini 

98. Maya 

99. VichitrarupS, 

100. Kamartipa 

101. Sangama 

102. Mukhebila 

103. Mangala 

104. Mahanasa 

105. MahamukM 

106. Kumarl 

107. Rochana 

108. Bhima 

109. Sadaha 

110. Madoddhata 

111. Alambakshi 

112. Kalakanvl 

113. Kumbhakar^I 
184. Mahasuri 

115. Keiini 

116. ^ankhini 

117. I>araba 

118. Pingala 

119. LohitamidcM 

120. Ghantarava 

121. Damshtrala 
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122. Rochana 

123. Kakajanghika 

124. Gokarnika 

125. Ajamukhika 

126. Mahagriva 

127. MahamukhI 

128. Ulkamukhi 

129. Dhuma^ikha 

130. Kampini 

131. Parikampini 

132. Mohana 

133. Kalpana 

134. Kshvela 

135. Nirbhaya 

136. Bahusalini 

137. J^arpakarni 

138. Ekakshi 

139. Vi^oka 

140. Nandini 

141. Jyotsnaraukhi 

142. Rabhasa 

143. Nikumbba 

144. Raktakalpana 

145. Avikara 

146. Mahachitta 

147. Chandrasena 

148. Manorama 

149. Adarsana 
159. Haratpapa 

151. Matangi 

152. Lambamekhala 

153. Abala 

154. Vanchana 

155. Kali 

156. Pramoda 

157. Langalavati 
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158. Chitrd 

159. Chitrajala 

160. Koija 

161. ^antika 

162. Aghavina^ini 

163. Lambastani 

164. Lambasata 

165. Visata 

166. Vasachur^ini 

167. Skhalanti 

168. Dirghake^i 

169. Suchira 

170. Sundari 

171. Subha 

172. Ayomukhi 

173. Katumukhf 

174. Krodhini 

175. A^ani 

176. Kutumbika. 

177. Muktika 

178. Chandrika 

179. Balamohini 

180. Samanya 
1^1. Hasini 

182. Lamba 

183. Kovidari 

184. Savasavi 

185. ^ankukar^i 

186. Mahananda 

187. Mahadevi 

188. Mahodari 

189. Hunkari 

190. Rudrasusata 

191. Rudresi 

192. Bbiitadamar 

193. Pindajihva 
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194, Chalajjvala 

195. ^iva 

195. Jvalamukhi 

197. J 3 ^eslitha (Alakshmi) 

The list of tutelary Goddesses is also found in the Ara^- 
yaka Parva as follows : 

1. Kaki 

2. Ha lima 

3. Rudra 

4. Brihali 

5. Arya 

6. Palala 

7. Mitra 


These are said to be the mothers of children. A son was 
born to them by the grace of Skanda and was named Lohita- 
ksha (Aranyaka P. 217. 9. 10). 

Several other lists are preserved in the Pur anas. Some 
times they are described as the deities, sometime as object of 
Vrata or Bhakti and at other time as indicated above they 
were termed as Roche^a deities. A list is found in the V&mam 
Purdna under the caption *Pravardnuklriana', i. e. a descri¬ 
ption of the Excellent ones giving the names of the best or 
highest deity or object of each class {Vdmam Purdna, Ch. XII). 
Many of the names are the same as in the Vibhuti Yoga 
Adhyaya of the GUd recording the names of folk deities. This 
Pravara-suchi was the work of some well-informed writer whs 
must have taken the great pain in compiling the list which io 
as follows : 


Name of Objects 

1. Deities 

2. Mountain 

3. Weapons 

4. Birds 

5. Serpents 

6. Elements 


The best one 

Vishnu 
Himalaya 
Sudar^ana Chakra 
Garuda 
Ananta 
Earth 
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Name of Objects 

7. Rivers 

Water-born objects 

9. - Asuras 

10. Kshetras 

11. j Tirthas 

12. ' fakes 

13. Forests 

14.. Lokas 

15. » Dharma Vidhis 

16. ' Yajnas 

17.. : Dear Ones 
18.'. R-ishis 

19.. Agamas 

20. Pura^as 

21. Smritis 

22. ' Tithis 

23. : Gods 

24;,. Shining Ones 

25. Nakashtra 

26. Reservoirs of Water 
27;f Rakshasas 

28. Bonds 

29. Cereals 

30. . Men 

31. Animals 

32. ' Flowers 

38.. Cities 
34. Women 

35.. Four A^ramas 

36. Cities 

37. Country 
38* Fruits 
39» Buds 
40. Herbs 


The best one 

Gahga 

Lotus 

Devotee of Siva 
Kuru-Jangala 

‘ Prithudaka (modern Pehoa in 
Kurukshetra) 

Manasarovara 
Kandana 
Brahma Loka 
Satya 

Asvamedha 

Son 

Agastya 

Veda 

Matsya Pura^a 

Manu Smriti 

Amavasya 

Indra 

Stir y a 

Chandrania 

Ocean 

Suke^in 

Naga-pa^a 

Rice (Sali) 

• Brahmana 
Cow and Lion 
Jati 

KanchipurT 

Rambha 

Householder 

Ku^asthali 

Madhyade^a 

Mango 

A^oka 

Haritiki 
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Name of Objects 

The best one 

41. 

Roots 

Bulbous root 

42. 

Diseases 

Indigestion 

43. 

Wtdte objects 

Milk 

44. 

Cloths 

Cotton cloth 

45. 

Arts 

Arithmetic 

46. 

Sciences 

Indra-Jala 

47. 

Vegetables 

Kakamachi 

48. 

Flavours 

Salt 

49. 

Fruits 

Tala fruit 

50. 

Lotus ponds 

Pampa 

51. 

Foresters 

Jambavan 

52. 

Trees 

Banian 

53. 

Learned Men 

Siva 

54. 

Sati women 

Parvati 

55. 

Cows 

Kapila 

56. 

Fertilizing Males 

The Blue-coloured Bull. 


{Vamana Puram, Ch. XII), 

The Prakrit text Angavijja compiled about the end of the 
Kushana period (circa 3rd century A. D.) also furnishes two 
lists of ancient folk deities. The first list has been given in 
Chapter 51 (pp. 204-6) under the heading Devaid-^vijaya is-as 
follow (names are sanskritised by us) : 

1. Yaksha 

2. Gandharva 

3. Pitara 

4. Preta 

5. Vasu 

6. Aditya 

7. A^vin 

8. Sarasvata 
9’ Apsara 

10. Vai^ravaoa 

11. Nakshatra 

12. Graha 
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13. Chandra 

14. Tara 

15. Baladeva 

16. Vasndeva 

17. ^iva 

18. Skanda 

19. Vi^akha 
2.0. Agni 

21. Marut 

22. Sagara 

23. Nadi 

24. Agni 

25. Indragni 

26. Brahma 

27. Upendra 

28. Giri 

29. Yama 

30. Varuna 

31. Soma 

32. Ratri 

33. Divasa 

34. Sri 

35. Airani 

36. Brithivi 

87. Ekanasa (Ekanarh^a) 

88. Navamrjga 

39. Suradevi 

40. Nagi 

41. Asura 

42. Suparna 

43. Dvipakumara 

44. Samudrakumara 

45. Di^akumara 

46. Agnikumara 

47. Vaynkumara 

48. ' Stanitakumara 
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49. Vidyutkumara 

50. Pi^acha 

51. Bhuta 

52. Yaksha 

53. Rakshasa 

54. Chandra-Surya 

55. Grahagaiia 

56. Nagi 

57. SejQiavati 

58. Vahni 

59. Rakshasi 

60. Pi^achi 

61. Bhutakanya 

62. Gandharvakanya 

63. Kinnara 

64. Kinnari 

65. Yakshini 

66. Vanaspatikanya 
87. Parvatadevata • 

68. Samudra-nadi-kanya 

69. Ta^ga-palvaladevata 

70. Sr! 

71. Buddhi 

72. Medha 

73. Lata-devata 

74. Vasu-devata 

75. Nagara-devata 

76. Sma^ana-devata 

77. Varchas-devata 

78. Ukkurudika-devata 

79. Uttama-Majjhima-Pachchavara (Pratyavara or lower <, lass 
Devata) 

80. Arya-devata 

81. Mlechchha-devata 
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The second list in'the Chap, 58 Is as follows : 

1. Vaii^ravana 

2. Vishnu 

3. Rudra-Siva 

4. Vi^akha 

5. Skanda 

6. Kumara 

7. Brahma 

8. Baladeva 

9. Vasudeva 

10. Pradyumna 

11. Parvata 

12. Naga 

13. Suparna 

14. Nadi' 

15. Arya 

16. Airani 

17. Matrika (Mau) 

18. ^akuni (SaunI) 

19. Ekanam^a 

20. Sri 

21. Buddhi 

22. Medha 

23. Kfrti 

24. Sarasvati 
26, Yakshi 

26. Rakshasi 

27. Apsara 

28. Girikumari 

29. Samudra 

30. Samudrakumara 

31. Samudrakumarl 

32. Dvipakumara 
83. Dvipakumar! 

34. Vyaghra 

35. Simha 
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36. Hasti 

37. Vrishabha 

38. Brahma 

39. Chandra 

40. Aditya 

41. Grab a 

42. Nakshatra 

43. Taragaiia 

44. Marut 

45. Vatakanya 

46. Yama 

47. Varuna 

48. Soma 

49. In dr a 

50. Prithivi 

51. Di^akumari 

52. grl 

53. Medha 

54. Buddhi 

55. Kuladevata 

56. Vastudevata 

57. Varchas-devata 

58. Sraa.4anadevata 

59. Pitridevata 

60. Vidyadhara 

61. Vidyasiddha 

62. Charana 

63. Vidyadhari 

64. Sarvavidya-devata 

65. Deva-vidya 

66. Deva-vidyadhipati 

67. Maharshi 

The deities in the above two lists of the Angavijjd may be 
classified into three categories, namely, Divya or Major, Minor 
and Human {Angavijjd, p. 223-i24). 
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A list of goddesses occurs in the Vdyu Pur ana (Chap. IX) 
as given below :— 

1. Svaha 

2. Svadha 

3. Mahavidya 

4. Medha 

5. Lakshmi 

6. Sarasvati 

7. Aparna 

8. Ekaparna 

9. Patala 

10. Uma 

11. Haimavatl 

12. Shashthi 

13. Kalya:Qi 

14. Khyati 

15. Prajna 

16. Mahabhaga 

17. Gauri 

18. Arya 

19. Prakpti 
'20. Niyata 

21. Raudri 

22. Burga 

23. Bhadra 

24. Pramathini 

25. Kalaratri 

26. MahamSya 

27. Revati 

28. Bhutanayika 

29. Gautami 

30. Kau^iki 

31. Chandi 

32. KatyayanI 
.33. Sati 

34. Kumari 
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35. Yadavl 

36. Varada 

37. Barhidhvaja 

38. Suladhara 

39. Paramabrahmacharini 

40. Mahendri 
•41. Indrabhagini 

42. Vrishakanya 

43. Ekavasasa 

44. Aparajita 

45. Simhavahini 

46. Ekanamsa 

47. Maya 

48. Mahishamardini 

49. Bhadrakali. 

Here it is clearly stated that in spite of the multiplicity of 
the goddesses there are only two Great Goddesses (Mahadevis)^ 
viz., fi) Prajiia or Sarasvati and (ii) Srt or Lakshmi : — 
Mahadevikule dve tu Prajna Sri^cha prakirtyate/ 
Abhyarii devisahasrani yairvyapyamakhiiam jagat// 

{Vayu, 9, 85-98). 

Although the goddesses may appear under a thousand names 
there are in fact two of them invoked by each individual, via., 
the goddess of wisdom, intelligence and mind known as 
Sarasvati, Prajna or Medha and the other the goddess presid¬ 
ing over prosperity and wealth, namely Sri-Lakshmi. These 
two were universally worshipped. 

List of Goddesses in the Revati Kalpa of the Ka^yapa Samhita. 
The Kasyapa Samhita is a valuable text of the period of tran¬ 
sition between Kushana and Gupta times and in its chapter 
entitled *Revatl Kalpa’ it persents an unparalleled record of the 
goddesses worshipped in the society of its time. The list is 
as follows : 

1. Revati 

2. JataharinI 
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. 3. PiJipichchhika 

4. Raudri 

5. Varu^i 

6. Ugrarevati 

7. Sushkarevati 

8. Katambhara 

9. Vikuta 

10. Daruija 

11. Mohini 

12. Stambhani 

13. Poshana 

14. Nakini 

15. Pisachi 

16. Yakshi 

17. Varum 

18. Shashthi 

19. Bbirnka 

20. Yamya 

21. Matangi 

22. Bhadrakali 

23. Raudri 

24. Vardhikfl 

25. Asadhya 

26. Puijyajani 

27. Paurushadini 

28. SaiiidarhSi 

29. Karakotaki 

30. Indravadava 

31. Vadavamukhi 

The whole pantheon of these goddesses in theRevati Kalpa 
was organised under the general heading of JaiqhWrinl who was 
the same as HaritI, the presiding goddess of children.- Each 
caste, community or tribe worshipped its particular Jataharihi 
goddess under a different name, for example : 

1. Suta 

2. Magadha 
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3. Vena 

4. Ambashtlia 

5. Prachyaka 

6. Kukkasa 

7. Chandala 

8. Mushtika 

9. Meda 

10. Daumba 

11. Uvaka 

12. Dramida 

13. Sirhhala 

14 . Odra 

15. Khasha 

16. Saka 

17. Yavana 

18. Pahlava 

19. Tushara 

20. Kamboja 

21. Avantya 

22. Nemaka 

23. Abharika 

24. Huoa 

25. Parshaka 

26. Kirata 

27. Sahara 
‘28. ^ambara. 

Thus we have a record of goddesses of orthodox Hinduism, 
of the Austria Nishadas and of the mixed castes and both indi- 
geneous and foreign female deities that were being worshipped 
under a diversity of names and forms. The foreigners who 
came and settled amongst the Indian population continued to 
worship their own goddesses as was quite natural. Similarly 
members of different castes aind followers of different professi¬ 
ons worshipped their own minor goddesses. Some of them 
named as follows : 

1. AyaskarJ Jatahari^i (Goddess of the blacksmiths or 
workers in iron) 
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2. Takshim iGoddess of carpenters or woodwrights) 

3. Kulali (Goddess of the potters or clay-workers) 

4. Padakari (Goddess of the leatherers or shoe-makers and 
tanners) 

5. Malakaii (Goddess of garland-makers or gardeners) 

6. Kuvindi (Goddess of weavers or cloth-makers) 

7. Sauchaki (Goddess of tailors or drapers) 

8. Rajaki (Goddess of dyers or pigment-makers) 

9. Nejika iGoddess of washermen or cleaners) 

10. Gopi (Goddess of milkmen or cowherds). 

Thus each profession worshipped its own goddess for which 
the general title was Kdmkl Jdtahdrim, Up to this day these 
professions have their own MatHkd goddesses (Kaiyapa 
Safhhitd, Revati Kalpa, pp, 153-162). 

Besides, five more classes of goddesses are mentioned under 
the name of Sakuiii (birds), Chatushpadi (animals), Sarpa 
(serpents), Matsyi (fish), Vanaspati (trees), and each one of 
these had many other names and forms. ** 

Such folk dei »es exist almost in all countries and there 
was no dirth ot them in India, and the above records present 
only a sampling of them. Both art and literature testify to 
their existence. For example, the inscriptions on the Bharhut 
Stupa mention the following : 

Siipavasa yakho, Virudhakayakho, Gamgitayakho, Suchiloma 
Yakho, Sudasandyakhlf Cha[n)ddyakhi, Sirimddevatd, Chulakokd 
devald, Mahdkokd devatd. 

In the present book we have taken some Maha deities from 
ancient literature and presented here a study of them. 


11 DJIANURMAHA (FESTIVAL OF THE BOW) 
CHAPTER TWO 


Dhanurmaha was a special festival in which practised bow¬ 
men gave a demonstration of their skill in archery. In the 
dim past ages of history we may imagine of such an institu¬ 
tion to give proof of personal valour amongst aboriginal or 
wild tribes making use of the bow. We learn from Jiteiary 
references that the Yadava tribes established in the region 
of Mathura also practised the Dhanurmaha festival. When 
Kaihsa wanted Krishna to come to his court he announced' 
the holding of Dhanurmaha festival and commanded Akrura 
as follows : "0 Akrura, you go and tell the people of Vraja 
that the king is organising a special festival of Dhanurmaha- 
to which he invites Krishna and Balarana'".^ 

Akrura went to the house of Nanda Gopa and in the 
presence of the honourable cowherds delivered this message 
to Krishna and Balarama : ”0 dear ones, all the cowherds of 
the Vraja will proceed tomorrow to Mathura to pay their 
annual tributes. Such is the command of king Kaihsa, your 
king, who has organised with great celebration the festival of 
Dhanurmaha which you should go and see.”“ 

It appears that the Dhanurmaha festival was connected 
with Siva-worship. In ancient times this festival was organised 
as part of ^iva cult. It has been made explicit in this descrip¬ 
tion that Karhsa had organised the Dhanurmaha with the 
object of worshipping god ^iva.^ 

1. Raja Dhanurmakham nama karayishyati vai sudhi/iifan- 
vanUa 2. 22. 91. 

2. Samfiddhastatra Kariisasya bhavishyati dhanurmahah/ 
Tarn drakshyatha samnddharh cha svajanaischa same- 
shy atha//fi'm*. 2. 26. 4. 

3. Kasyachit tvatha kalasya Mathurayarn mahotsavam/ 
Pinakinarh samuddi^ya chakre Kamso naradhipah/ZHar^*. 
2. lOl, 64. 
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11. Dhanurmaha (Festival OfyThe Bow) 


Such festivals were also known as ^samaja' and the place 
where such gatherings took place was ’known as Ranga~x}ata. 
Seating arrangements for the Paura-Janapada people were 
made in the Ranga-vata or amphitheatre in the form of mailchd- 
iinmlcha, i, e., rows of seats upon seats. On one side in a raised 
portion of the ground was placed a seat for the king called 
Vimdna {Bari, 2. 101. 54-58). On the occasion of the Samaja 
gatherings many other kinds of public entertainments and 
shows, dance and music performances, 'wrestling matches and 
dramas were held.^ 

The Samaja festival of Kaihsa included these manihdd 
items but the principal item was the Dhanurmaha. There was 
also another aspect of Samaja gatherings in which the lower 
nature of men found an unrestrained play leading to the 
drinking of wine, eating meat, the company of courtesans and 
animal fights. This must have been the nature of Samaja 
which were interdicted in the edicts of A^oka : 

No pi cha samaje kataviye bahuka hi dosa samajasa deva- 
nam piyadasi laja dakhati/athi pi cha ekatiya samaja sadhu- 
mata devanaiti piyasa piyadasisa lajine/ ( Kalsi rock-edict 
No. 1). 

There were two kinds of Samaja festivals in the time of 
A^oka. One were marked with great evil as said above but the 
others were of a pure nature, sadhu-samdja, designed for noble 
entertainments only. Scholars have held different views regar¬ 
ding the meaning of Samaja, On the authority of the Mahabhd- 
rata, Barivamia and Buddhist literature,Bhandarkar had shown 
that the nobler kinds of Samaja festivals took the form of 
dance, music, games, joust and tournaments whereas in the 
lower kind of Samajas there was an occasion for violent dem¬ 
onstrations {Indian Antiquary, 1913, p. 255). According to 
Thomas, the Samaja was an arena for demonstration of anim- 
als* fight (], n . A, S, 1914, p. 392 ). Shri N. G. Majumdar 

1, Tatra mallah samajagmur nanridc.^ya visarfipate/nartana 

gayana^chaiva km^ala nrityakarmasu//iyi?n, ,2. 101, 55. 
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thought that the Samaja festival were restricted to dramatic 
shows {Prekshanaka), a peculiarity described in the Jatakas 
and tilt Kdmasutra of Vatsjayana [Indian Antiquary, 1918, p. 
221). In fact, all the above views about the nature of Samaja 
festivals were valid since the scope of Samaja festivals was 
quite varied which included ail the above forms. Sometimes 
the Samaja was organised for pure entertainments but at 
other times it centred round the religious worship of a didty. 

Kamsa stjded his Samaja a Dhaniirmaha or Bow Festival, 
which centred round the worship of l^iva. It shows that in 
the background of the Dhanurmaha festival some kind of ^aiva 
worship was the principal item, and there was close conne¬ 
ction between the two. Primitive tribes using bow and arrow 
as weapons of war held them in groat sanctity. They belie¬ 
ved that the bow was a gift to them from some high ancestral 
god which was given to their forefathers and the same had 
descended in their royal family as an heir-loom preserved 
with great care. The bow preserved in the family of Kariisa 
has been styled as divya or Divine^. 

That bow was of much bigger s’ze in comparison to others* 
The Hanmmsa states that it was like a pillar of stately 
dimension [Bari, 2.27. 44). It was placed in a special hall 
[DhawwgYiha or DhamirsCda) adjacent to royal armerj^ {rdja‘ 
klya Ayiidhdgdra, Hari, 2.27.40; 51.54). Special guards (Dha- 
nurpdla) were posted for guarding it. In the Dhanurmaha of 
Kaiiisa occasion did not arrive for Krishna and Balarama 
to bend or string this bow before public gathering as happened 
in the case of the Dhanurmaha of king Janaka by Rama. 
Krishna entered the Dhanurgriha one day in advance and 
broke the bow as aii elephant would deal with a piece of 
sugarcane [Hari, 2.27, 61). As soon as Kariisa learnt about 
it he gave command for a wrestling match with Mushtika and 
Chauura. 

1. Drashturii dlianiirmaharil divyarh rashrr:i chaiva mahardhit/ 
JIari. 2.27. 32 
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II. Dhanurmaha (Festival Of The Bow) 

This motif of Dhanurmaha associated with the life-story 
of Krishiaa is also found in the Rdmayana in connection with 
the life of Rama. The Dhanur-yajna organised by Janaka at 
the time of Sita's mairiage was in fact a festival of Dhanur¬ 
maha. That special Bow was given to Janaka’s ancestors by 
the gods**^. 

To string that bow was a demonstration of one’s personal 
valour. None of the Devas, Asuras, Yakshas, Kinnaras, 
Mahoragas, Rakshasas succeeded in stringing that bow 
(Balakai?da 31.9; 67.9). That was the bow of Siva, the Supreme 
God amongst gods (66. 8; ^aivam dltanml}, 66. 12). When at 
the time of Daksha’s sacrifice the Devas did not allot a share 
to Siva in the sacrifice then Siva became enraged, and filled 
with indignation he punished the Devas with a bow which 
had been made over to the ancestors of Janaka and which 
had come down in the family as an heir-loom (56. 10). It is 
called a Divine Bow {Mvya-dhaymh) in the Rdmayana (67. 14.), 
which received regular worship with incense in the family of 
Janaka of Mithila. It formed the object of Aydga worship 
implying that the Dhanurmaha celebration was organised round 
it. Rama strung that bow with his physical strength and 
thereby earned his right for wedding Sita. It is possible 
that in more ancient times the ofiering of a beautilul girl to, 
the hero of the Bow formed part of the festival. For instance 
in the Svayarhvara of Draupadi the offering of a girl formed 
an essential feature of shooting at a ^rget with a Dow. The 
Dhanurmaha ceremony may be traced in the background of 
all these three celebrations described in the Rdmayana, Maha- 
bhdrata and Harivathsa, 


2. Taddhi purvam nara^reshtha dattam sadasi daivataili/ 
Aprameyabalaih ghorahi makhe paramabhasvaram)/ 
Balakapda 31, 8. 



in. GIRIMS.HA (FESTIVAL OF THE MOUNTAIN) 
CHAPTER THREE 

In a study of be'^inniii'^s social fustitulions w^-j find cam-* 
munitiojs iivni'.j in a st ige in which dny dcp.Glided on cattle- 
breeding, and readiig of milch animals. This was followed by 
agriculture and tilling of thj soil. Til 3 Harivimsx Puranx 
clearly ref.^rs to the SV.a-yajwz or agricultural sacrifice of the 
cultivators and the cow-breeding sacrifice of the cowherds.^ 

The SUd-mahii or the sacrifice connected with agriculture 
was connected with tiie Indrx-mihi, as we shall see below. 
JJut Glrimaha or the ii}stiv<il of the niountaiu was connected 
with pastoral life in which th : people sub.sisted mostly on cattle- 
breeding. Th<iHanvaMa gives a rel jvant explanation of the 
lifting of the Gov irdhma Mount by Krishna. There this exploit 
ol Krishna has been explained in the back-ground of a folk cult. 

When Krishna and Balariima were living in the forest of 
Vraja they learnt that the cowherds were preparing with 
eagerness for a festival known as Sakra-mtiha. Krishna became 
interested and lie enquired about the nature of ^ikra-maha, 
for wliich they vvere all so intent and eagerly preparing. 

One of the cowherds of advanced years told him^ "My 
darling, this is a festival in which the Fiag-staff of Indra 
{Indra^dhvaja) is woi'shipped. Indra is the lord of all gods and 
this is a festival in his honour held every year. He sends rains 
through the clouds for agriculture. Theretore, the kings and 
all the people including ourselves pay homage to Indra in 
every monsoon season through Indramaha festival.^ 

1. Sitayajna^cha karshukah giriyajiiii^tathi ^opxhjHjri^ 
2. lb*. 9 

2. Tatra vriddhatamastyeko gopa vakvarauvlcha ha / 

^ruyatam tata ^’^vaja ijyate // 2. 15,4. 

Devanamisvarah . ::! . charisudana / 

tasya chfiyaih mahan iviisuna loxanarhasya sl^vatah // 5. 
Ya •ma-p'V. -: hy.iih R-ishna sakrasya bhuvi bhavini / 

. i:;>:■•! V: ''isi r;; I sarve sakram mudd yutah// 
:uiil-a!.v .s.j-ei::';! \ vayamanye cha manavah // 19. 
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III, Girimaba (Festival of the Mountain) 

Knowing fully well the importance of these folk festivals 
Krishna wanted to wean away his companions from them and 
said, “We are cowherds and make a living by our cattle wea¬ 
lth. For us the cows are our deities. The Mountain is our deity. 
The Forest is our deity where our cattle graze. For the cultiva¬ 
tors of the soil agriculture is the profession. For merchants 
and traders the profession is the sale and purchase of goods. 
For Us the cows are all in all. We should honour and worship 
them. The bounds of agricultural fields is a point beyond 
which are the jungles and beyond the jungles are the mount¬ 
ains. For us these hilly areas are real areas of pasture for our 
cattle. The Brahmaijas perform their yajnas with Vedie man¬ 
tras, the tillers of the soil perform their sacrifice of agriculture 
by ploughing their fields but for us cowherds the festival of 
the mountain {Giri-yajna) is the main thing. Therefore, I have 
a special liking for the Giri-yajna. Let us, therefore, come 
together and worship the mountain deity. Our prosperity lies 
in jpaying homage to the cows. Therefore perform the festival 
of the mountain (Giri-yaj^a), May the gods worship Indra, 
we shall devote ourselves to the worship of the mountain. If 
you hold me in regard I shall make a fervent appeal to you 
all in favour of holding a Giri-yajfia^’\ 

1. Gopavyiddhasya vachanaih 4rutva ^akraparigrahe / 
prabhavajfio’pi ^akrasya vakyaih damodaro, bravita // 

Hanvam^a, 2. 16,1, 

Vayarh vanachara gopah sada godhanajivinah / 
gavo'smaddaivatam viddhi giraya^cha vanani cha // 2 // 
Karshukanam krishirvrittih pa“v~s“-. v'-' Ay-:. ~~~ / 
gavo’smakam paravpttiretat ■ • ' ■ i. 3 // 

Kyishyanta prathita slmfi simantarh ^ruyate vanatn / 
vananta girayah sarve sa chasmakara gatirdhruva // 5 // 
Mantrayajfiapara viprah ■ '* :-!.'h / 

giriyajnastatha gopa .! ■ :■■■■., //9 // 

Tanmahyarfi rochate gopa giriyajfiah pravartatam // 10 // 
Archayamo girim devaiii ga^chaiva cha vi^eshatah // 41 // 

Sivaya gavah pujyantaifi gi-r'i-"^’'./ 

pujyataiii trida^aih ^akro : : , / 43// 

KarayKyami goyajfiam baladapi na samj^ayah / 
yadyastimayi vali pritiryadi va suhrido vayam *//44// 
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The cowherds supported this proposal of ICrish^a saying, 
''Dear sir, your suggestion is in, the interest of the cows and 
the cowherds. We shall carry out your wish. Let Sakra-inaha 
be relegated to one side, we shall organise Girimaha for the 
welfare of our cows as you have suggested" {Hari, 2. 17.2, 
10 - 11 ).^ 

As part of the Girimaha festival huge quantities of food 
preparations including sweet and meat were arranged, and for 
three days the cowherds observed continuous merriment. 
Many kinds of musical instruments were played. The Giriyajha 
festival was observed on an auspicious day with garland, 
incense, perfumes etc. That food was first offered to the moun¬ 
tain deity and then the Brahmai;ias were fed with it. 

There are three elements in the above description of the 
Giri-yafija. Firstly, a kind of Samaja-iesti^dX, secondly worship 
of the mountain deity, and thirdly the cowherds taking care 
of their cattle wealth. Of these the first element of an excur 
sion to raountaineous spot and the second namely worship of 
the mountain deity also form part of the Raivataka-maha 
described in the MahMdrata. 

During his wandering in the four directions Arjuna at the 
end reached Dvaraka in the western direction and became a 
guest of Krishna. There, after some time a big festival of the 
Andhakas and the Vrish^is was celebrated on the Raivataka 
mountain. There huge quantities of food stuff were made with 
which the Brahraanas were fed. A number of temporary abodes 
were put up on all sides of the Raivataka in which the young 
princes of Bhojas, Andhakas and Vrishijis took their residence. 
The area was embellished with a number of chandeliers with 
branched support for many lights [dipa-vfikshas). Musical 
instruments were sounded, dancers began to perform their 

1. Yattvayabhihitam vakyarii giriyajnam prati prabho / 
kastallanghayituiii saktto velaraiva mahodadhih // 10 // 
sthitali ^akramahastata ^riman girimahastvayam / 
tvatpranito'dya gopanarp hetoh pravartyatam //II// 
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Ill. Girlmaha (Festival of the Mountain) 


dances and musicians became engaged in music and song. 
Young Vrishnis, gay-gaily dressed and decorated, began to 
assemble outside. The citizens also with their wives came to 
the spot for talcing part in the festival. Some came there on 
their vehicles and others walked on foot. Balarama accom¬ 
panied by Revati and followed by his troupe of musicians 
came there. King Ugrasena, Pradyumna, Samba putting on 
new clothes and garlands reached there. Rich persons taking 
part in such festivals decorated themselves with clothes, gar¬ 
lands and perfumes. When Krishna went to the Dhanurmaha 
festival of Kamsa at Mathura these features had been descri¬ 
bed, He obtained new clothes from the washerman of Kaihsa, 
flower reeds from the garland-maker and perfumes from 
Kubja. Akrura, Sarajia, Gada and other princes accompanied 
with their wives added beauty to Rnivataka-malia. They were 
accompanied by their parties of musicians {gandharvas). On 
all sides a wave of festivity and rejoicing filled the atmosphere. 
Just then Krishna and Arjuna also reached there. Subhadra, 
sister of Sarana and cousin of Krishna was also present there. 
She worshipped with great devotion the Raivataka mountain. 
She also worshipped other deities and invited the Brahmanas 
to recite the Svastivachana mantras and then performed the 
Pradakshina of the Raivataka mountain^ 

Then Arjuna with the connivance of Krishna forcibly took 
away Subhadra, The Sabhapala officer announced danger beat¬ 
ing the war-drum ( sdnndhiM bheri ) which attracted all the 
Bhoja, Aiidhaka and Vrish^i heroes to their assemely (Adiparva 
211 - 212 ). 

When the Mahabharata battle was over then Krishna tak¬ 
ing leave of the Pandavas returned to Dvarnka, and he found 
that a Maba festival was being celebrated on the Raivataka 

1. Subhadra tVatha .4ailendramabhyarchya saha raivatam / 
daivatani cha sarvajgii Biahmanan svati vachya cha // 
pradakshiijam girin'i kfit\a prayayau dvarakaih prati // 
. {Adiparva 212. 6, 7). 
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mountain (Ai§Vamedhikaparva 59. 4). The Vrishjjis were 
enjoying themselves with many pleasures in the form of the 
Raivataka-m aha. ^ 

In this account a vivid picture of the Girimaha festival 
has been drawn. TheracMntain was decorated with many kinds 
of bejewelled masks ( kosha ), incensed g’arlands and perfumes, 
clothes of many kinds and golden Kalpavriksha trees and chan¬ 
deliers. Its deep caves and waterfalls were shining with the 
light of day. Flags with jingling bells were hoisted. Men and 
women were immersed in making music. The beauty of the 
mountain was worth-seeing. A whole market with shops full 
of manifold objects was set up on the slopes of the hill. Large 
quantities of eatable and wines and drinking were stocked in 
heaps. Clothes, garlands, lutes, flutes, small tabors and other 
objects of enjoyment were brought together. Poor men, beg¬ 
gars and orphans were receiving charitable distributions of 
many a kind. Thus that Giri-maha festival was looking glorious 
in many ways.® 

In the above description of Girimaha its excursion side 
{Vana-vihara) has been stressed whereas information is also 
given of its having been made beautiful with masks (59. 5) 

The question arises as to the offering of a mask on the 
physical form of a deity. Bfiua in the Harshacharita had refer¬ 
red to such masks {mukha-kosha) offered to cover the Siva 
Liffgas ( Nirnayasagar edition, p. 100). Commentator Sarhkara 
says that these masks were marked with a human face®. 

In Mathura art we actually find ^iva Lingas with one 
face (Kka-mukhi), four-faced (Chaturmakhi) and five-faced 
(Paheha-mukhi) from the very beginning of the Kushana 
period. In the Gupa period it became a common religious 
practice to install Eka-mukhi 5iva Lingas. In these cases the 

L Viharo Vrish^i-vlrajjam mahe Raivatakasya ha / 59. 14. 

2. Babhau paramakalyaQ,o mahastasya mahagirel^ / 59. 13. 

3, M ukhayuktah koshah mukhakosbah, ye lihgopari diyante. 
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III. Girimaha (Festival of tfcie Mountain) 


stone Siva Liriga was carved with a human face. In imitation 
of this a mask in gold or silver was offered by devout worship¬ 
pers to cover the stone images^. 

The offering of such masks made of clothes called chola is 
a religious practice that has come down to our own times; 
possibly it was such an offering made to the Raivataka moun¬ 
tain. This appears to have been an old feature of the worship 
of the mountain deity. In worshipping the river goddess as 
part of Nadi-maha such offering of clothes is a practice follo¬ 
wed to this day. In Varanasi this is known as Piyari, i. e., the 
sdri of 5 ycllow colour which is of such measurement as to 
suffice for covering the span of the river from one side to the 
other. In ancient times the monumental Stupas were also 
covered with such fabrics known as Deva-dushya in Buddhist 
literature. In the Mah&variisa these are known as ^ildmaya- 
kanchuka. What we find on the body of Dhamekh Stupa in 
the form of carved stones with many designs, actually to be 
found in textile manufacture, is the Deva-dilshya or Pdshdfia- 
katlchuka which must have involved an expenditure of big 
sums of rn ney. 

In the list of the Nayddhammakahd Parvata-yatra and Giri- 
yatra are mentioned separately, and their distinction is not 
clear now. Probably the festivals of big mountains like 
Raivataka and Himalaya were known as Parvata-maha and of 
low hillocks like Govardhana as Girimaha. 


1. Hanhacharita : Bka SamskrUika Adhyayana, p. 56- 



IV. INDRA-MAHA (FESTIVAL OF INDRA) 

CHAPTER FOUR 


In the libt of Maha festivals Iiidra-maha, also known as 
$akra-maha, was considered to have been an important one. 
In the quotations cited above from the Hanvam^a there is 
mention of Iiidra-maha. It is stated there that the king and 
the people botii W'orshipped Indra during the rainy season. As 
to the naiine of the Indra-maha festival the eldi^rly cowherds 
told Krishna that Indra, king of the gods, wa« worshipped 
bv means of the Indra-maha festival.^ 

The Indra-maha festival appears to have been connected 
with what in the Hanvamia has been stated to be the Sita-Yajna 
of the cultivators which was literally the sacrifice with plough 
as its deity. This was the condition in the evolution of the soci¬ 
ety. Firstly, there was the stage of the food-gathering commu¬ 
nity by means of hunting and secondly the pastoral stage in 
which man lived on cattle wealth moving from place to place in 
search of new pasture. This was followed by the third stage in 
which men settled down on land as agriculturists, i. e., when 
they began to produce their own food. 

In Indian literature Indra-dhvaja is specially described in 
the story* of Uparichara Vasu in the MahdbMratu* A king of 
this name ruled over the Chedi kingdom. Indra appeared be¬ 
fore the king and advised him to rule with piety or Dliarma 
since rules of Dharma support and protect the whole world, 
Indra himself said to him, “By observance of Dharma you will 
obtain such worlds as last for ever. Take care to preserve the 
Dharma in your kingdom. I reside in heaven, you be my repre¬ 
sentative on earth. The earth in the Chedi country is full of 
agricultural and mineral wealth. This land is like the very 

1. Sruyatam tata Sakrasya yadartha dhvaja ijyate. Hari, 

2. 15. 4. 
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udder of the earth. The people in this region are devoted to 
piety, contentment and virtuous character. All the four classes 
are devoted to their duty. I am pleased with you and present 
to you a celestial car (V^mdna) by which you will be able to 
move in the sky. With this I also present to you a garland 
named Vaijayanti of which the lotus flowers always keep 
fresh. This Indramala will be your special sign.'* 

With this Indra also presented to the king a bamboo 
This was a big pole which the king took in a Pisrocpssion to 
his city in order to offer worship to it. As Vasu did all people 
do tO'day. That Pole is decorated with garlands, perfume9 
and flowers. The next morning it is installed in an erect posi¬ 
tion. While offering worship to the Pole god ^^amkara also is 
worshipped with many rejoicings. This Pole Festival may be 
regarded as the loud laughter of god ^iva. 

Thereupon Indra made this proclamation that those who 
will worship this Flag-staff as Vasu has done will also become 
happy and prosperous like him. Thus Indra showed special 
favour and honour towards king Vasu. Vasu, ruler of Chedi, 
organised the Indra-maha festival and protected the earth 
with Dharma.2 

1. Yashti cha vainavim tasmai dadau Vritranishudanah/ 
Adiparva 57. 17, Poona edition. 

2. Yashti cha vainavmi tasmai dadau Vritranishudenah / 
ishtapradanamuddi^ya sish^nfirh paripalanT // 17 
Tasyah Sakrasya pujarthahi bhumau bhumipatistada / 
pravf^arii karayamasa gate samvastare tada // 18 
Tatahprabhriti chadya’pi yashtyah kshitipasattamaih / 
prave^ah krxyate rajan yatha tena pravartitah // 19. 
Aparedyustatha chasyah kriyate uchchrayo nripaih / 
alahkritayah pitakairgandhai malyai^cha bhushapaih // 
malyadanaparikshipta vidhivat kriyate*pi cha // 20, 
Bhagavan pfljyate chatra hasyarupena ^amkarah / 
svayameva grihiterm va^oh pirtya raahatmanah // 21. 
Etaih pujarii mahiiii drashtuhi drash^va devakritaih igubhfim/ 
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Some more verses are given in Nilakaijtha's commentary 
on this portion of the text from which we know that the India 
Pole measured 32 cubits, i,e., 48 feet {dvdirimsata-kishktisammi- 
tdm). The Flag-staff was beautified By five coloured strips 
of doth and flow(jrs. Alongside of the worship of the Indra 
Yashti worship was also offered to Mapibhadra Yaksha and 
some other deities. Charities were liberally distributed amongst 
friends and the needy persons. People enjoyed with many kinds 
of amusements. Thus people living in cities and the country¬ 
side both celebrated this festival. 

The word pitaka has been specially used to describe the 
decoration of this Flag-staff. There is a difference of opinion 
about the meaning of this word. Varahamihira has made a 
special reference to Indra-yashti in the Bvihat Safhkitd, It is 
stated there that the Indra-yashti was decorated with the 
rows of small bells {kinkini-jdla), garlands, parasols, large b{‘ns 
and with Pitikas (BS. 42. 7; also 42, 57). 

But the common meaning of piiaka is a box-like container 
(Hindi: pitdrl) and that seems to be appropriate here. In 
Bengal it is still the custom to hangsuch small box-like containers 
{karandaka) on such Flag-staff. According to Varahamihira 
round mirrors, garlands of fruits, crescent-shaped ornaments, 
pieces of plaintains and sugarcanes were used for decorating 

{continued) 

vasuna rajamukhyena pritimanabravit vibhuh // 22. 

Ye pujayishyanti nara rajana^cha maham mama / 
karayishyanti cha muda yatha Chedipatirnripah // 23. 
Tesham ^rlrvijaya^chaiva sarashtranani bhavishyati / 
Tatha sphito janapado mudita^cha bhavishyati // 24. 

T_...r ^ gaj^rasya ye narah / 

■■ ■ ■ yatha puta bhavanti vai / 

varadfinamahabhutaistatha Sakrotsavena te // 26. 
Sampujito raaghavatfi Vasukhedipatistada / 
palayamasa dharmena chedisthah prithivimimum / 
indrapritya bhumipati^chakarendramaharh Vasuh // 27. 

(Adiparva Ch. 57). 
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the Indra-dhvaja. It is specially mentioned that tailed lions 
(IdMgla-smha) and other fabulous animals with their hind 
bodies having a tailed form (vydla-langula) were used to deco¬ 
rate the Indra-yashti. In old images of Balarama holding a 
flag-staff such fish-tailed lion is specially shown. There is such 
an image in the Bharat Kala Bhavan and another in Mathura 
sculpture. 

In the Mahahhdrata the community festival of Indra-dva- 
ja has been termed as the form of Siva's merriment {hasya-ru- 
Pena ^anikarah). The reading according to Nllakaritha is, 
Bhagavan pujyate chdira hamsarupeita vdsavah : i. e., in the 
festival of the Pole, god Indra is worshipped as a goose (hamsa- 
rupa). Dr. Sukathankar has shown in one of his articles that 
the reading hamsa-rUpa Indra is incorrect.^ He thought that 
there is no evidence of Indra ever having assumed the form fo 
a swan. But against this view our attention is drawn to a pass¬ 
age of the Rigveda in which Indra is said to be moving as a 
goose in friendship with the water and discerned as such by 
the thoughtful sage.^ We thus hesitate to agree with the view 
of Dr. Sukathankar that the original reading of the epic text 
did not refer to Indra as a Hamsa, and only to the attahdsa 
or mountainous laughter of Siva. The epithet applied to Indra 
supported by the Rigvedic passage seems to have been a diffi¬ 
cult text which was simplified to hasarupeita ^amkarah. Thus by 
Sukathunkar's own law of textual criticism the reading 
hamsarupa is to be preferred to tliat of hasya. We have, how¬ 
ever, noticed above that the Dhanurmaha was connected with 
Saiva worship {Hari, 2. 101. 02), 

In the Rdmdyam also Janaka's Great Bow is stated to be 
the Bow of Hevadeva Siva (Balakanda 66. 12, 18), It is possi 
ble that the worship offered to the Flag-staff of Indra was 

1. 'Does Indra assume the form of a swan', Bulletin of the 
Deccan College Research InstituiCy Pt. I, p. 1-7, 

2, Bibhatsuiiam sayujaiii han’isamahurapaih divyanam sakhye 
charantam / Aniishtubhamanu charcharmanamindraih 
ni chikyuh kavayo raanisha // (RV. X. 124. 9). 
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connected in the remotest antiquity with some festival cele¬ 
brated in honour of Siva as part of the folk-cult; in course of 
time the cult ot Indra (Indra-maha) came to be blended with 
elements of the Rudra-Siva cult (Rudra-maha) and in such 
transmission the goose form ol Indra became contaminated 
with some elements of Rudra worship involving boisterous 
merry-making. 

The Indra Pole typified the w^al and merriment of the 
whole community. Men and women, young and old, spent a 
life of happiness in the Janapadas depending on agriculture 
and cottage industry which were the basis of their happiness 
and prosperity. This spontaneous abundance was typified in 
the festival of Indra-maha and Indra-yashti. Kalidasa 
mentions in the Raghuvamsci that the people experienced 
great rejoicing at the sight of the Indra-yashti [Raghu. A.S). 
Mallinatha cites the Bhavishyottara Purdna to the effect that 
the clouds pour the desired rain in the kingdom of the king 
who performs the festival [Yatra] of Indra’s Flag-staff. The 
Indra-dhvaja festival is clearly named here as Yatrfi, which 
signifies a religious celebration to a deity in the form of a 
Mela or popular assemblage. From San3krit Ydird is derived 
Prakrit jattd, and Hindi jdta. The great festival of the goddess 
of Nagarakot in Kangra is known as Jata and the religious 
gatherings due to other local gods and goddesses are also 
known as their Jata. Time of the worship of the Indra-dhvaja 
was the autumn season. This is shown by its mention in the 
Raghuvanda and the Barivamia Purdna. In the Hanvathia 
Indra is made to speak like this : "The four months of the rainy 
season were meant for me. Of them, O Krishna, I transfer to 
you the period of the first two months and the latter two 
months of the Sarad season will be sacred to me in which there 
will b(.‘ a festival in my honour (2,19.47-8). 

As in the most archaic times the Dhanurmaha and Siva- 
maha came close to each other by mutual give and take of 
their several elements, similarly the Giri-maha and Indra-maha 
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now evolve a rapprochement under the leadership of Kirishpa 
or the Pahchaiatra Bhagavatas as stated clearly in the 
Hanvafk^a : 

"On the one hand the people adorn Indra by the f(?stival 
of Indra-yashti; on the other hand thereby they pay homage 
also to Upendra or Vishnn who is the younger brother of 
Indra. That is why of the four months of rainy season two 
months belong to Vishnu and the other two to Indra 
{Hari, 2.19.59). 

But besides the time indicated for Indra-yashti festival in 
the autumn season as in Harivam^a, there are dilferent state¬ 
ments al.o. According to the Silappadhikaram, a Tamil classic 
of the San gam period (circa 2nd century A. D.), the Indra- 
dhvaja festival was celebrated in the month of Chaitra, We find 
there in the fifth chapter a vivid description of ^akrasava. It 
is mentif)ned there that the people of Kaveri-pattan or Puhar 
gathered and decided to celebiMto the 5akra-mahotsaVa. This 
city was a very prosperous ses-port of those times. It was a 
town full of merchants trading in silken and cotton textiles, 
coral, sandle, pearls, jewels, golden ornaments and in many 
kinds of wines. Besides, there were many artisans, dealers in 
ceramic ware and goldsmiths and bead-makers. There were 
also musicians expert in playing on lutes, flutes and drums 
and also vocalists and dancers. All prepared various foods 
and drinks with much merriment and became ready for the 
festival. Ceremonious sea-bath also formed a part of their 
festival. In chapter six of the epic is given a description of 
the sea-bath festival. It was a Samudra-maha. This may be 
compared with the similar description in the Earivamia where 
a detailed account of Samudra-maha festival is given in which 
Kristma, Balarama, the Bhoja leadars of the Andhakas and 
the Vrishnis took part (2.88). It appears that the Indra-maha 
festival was accompanied by some kind of water-sports where 
this was possible. In Sanskrit literature there are many 
other references to the Indra-dhvaja festival. It is seen that 
this festival was closely associated with the life of the people. 
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We have already stated that the place occupied by the Vc’dic 
Yajhas in the lives of the higher classes was taken by ihese 
popular Maha festivals in the life of general community. The 
Hafivam&a clearly states that the sacrifices performed by 
Vedic mantras belong to the Bruhinanas (mantrayajnapardh 
vipfdhy Hari. 2. 16. 9.). Tims Rik, Yajiis and Sama, these three 
Vedas concentrated on those sacrifices in which the Soma juice 
was especially prepared. They were therefere known as Sava 
sacrifices. On the other hand these popular festivals were to a 
large extent connected with the background of the Atharva- 
veda^ for this Veda largely reflects popular beliefs and the 
general life of the comunity. Many folk deities are mentioned 
in the hymns of the Atharvaveda. In these popular festivals 
which were associated with the gods the people indulged in 
many kinds of foods and drinks and gave themselves a liberty 
of witnessing many kinds of shows and performances. The 
KauHka Sutra of the Atharvaveda makes special mention of 
Indra-maha. Three texts of the Aihafva ParUishta collection, 
viz., Indramahotsava, Brahraayaga and Skandayfiga are related 
to Indra-maha, Brahma-maha and Skanda-maha respectively.* 

According to the A V, ParUishta on Indra-maha the festival 
was celebrated in the bright half of Bhadra. The Rdjalarangiryi 
also refers to the Indra Festival and names the twelth day 
of the bright half of the Bhadra as Indra^dvddaiu According 
to the Atharva Pariiuhta the king and his priest observed a 
fast on the previous day and on the next morning raised the 
Indra Pole with proper ceremony. This ceremony was called 
Indrothapana of which a detailed description follows in conn¬ 
ection with the raising of the Flag-staff and keeping it tied 
with riggings fastened to its top and middle and lower 
portions. In this description a portion of the Pole is called 
Indrdtaka, the meaning of which is not quite clear. On th is 
occasion the cattle wealth was specially taken care of, which 
implied that god Indra took them under his protection. Along 

1. The PanHshfas of the Atharua Veda^ edited by Walling 
and Nageline, Pt. I. Pari^i];^a 19, 19 B and 20. 
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with the king his officers and servants also enjoyed themselves 
with the festival for three or seven nights. The final of this 
festival took the form of a Svastivachana recital by the 
Erahmanas and an AvahhritJia bath by all people similar to that 
at the end of the Yajnas. We have already seen that the 
Giri-maha or mountain festival was associated with sea-bath 
[Samudra-maha] and the ^ilappadhikaxama mentions the Indra- 
maha festival as accompanied by sea-bath. It appears that 
the ceremonious bath formed an essential part of these festivals 
similar to that performed at tha end of Yajnas. The Atharva 
ParUishta says at the end that the person who performed 
Indra-maha obtained the fruit of royalty. 'The king who 
performs the Indra-malia festival his kingdom prospers day 
and night and he becomes the sole sovereign of the earth and 
obtains a long life. ('Tndraraahotsava Pari^ishta” : 19.3.9). 

Almost a similar statement is made in the story of Vasu 
Uparichara : 'The kingdom where this ^akretsva or Indra 
festival is celebrated becomes prosperous in every way and the 
people of that kingdom live a peaceful life.'” 

Bhasa has mentioned in his drama Balachariia that Nanda 
Gopa organised in his settlement the Indra-maha festival 
{Bsiacharita^ Poona edn., p. 519). There is a casual reference 
to the Indra-maha festival in the Mnchchhahatika drama : 
*‘Why are you cawing like a crow who is greedy for the crumbs 
thrown at the Indra-maha festival" {ateddnl Indyamahakamuko 
Vi a suUhu kim kakd ast). Huge quantities of eatables were 
prepared at the time of the Indra-maha festival and whatever 
remained surplus attracted a crowd of crows, designated here 
as Indramaha^Mmuka.^ But Hemachandra explains Indramaha- 
Mmuka as a dog in the DeBndmamdld (I. 82). This meaning 
may be relevant since the dogs also were greedy to enjoy some 
share from the heaps of food prepared for this festival, In 
the Mandasor inscription the Indra festival is described as 

1. According to the commentator Prithividhara Indramaha- 
Mmuka had a variant reading as Indramaha’kaka-podm 
which signifies the young one of the crow. 
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Sakra^nagha?- It is evident that the three terms Makha^ 
Magha, and Maha had a common derivation. 

There are two especial features to be noted about Indra- 
maha. Firstly that it was so timed as to coincide with the har¬ 
vesting season when mountains of food and drinks were got 
ready to be offered to Indra. It appears that festival of 
Annakuta was associated with it and the ‘mountains of food^ 
were offered to the mountain god Govardhana as a part of the 
Girimaha festival at the suggestion of Krishija. Even up 
to this day the AnnakUpa festival is celebrated as an element 
of Govardhaiia worship. The Annakuta festival has taken 
the form of a Mela at Giriraja Govardhaiia. Moreover at all 
places where there are temples of Krishna install?'d by Valia- 
bhacharya and his followers the AnnakUpa is a popular festival. 
Amongst the people the day following the Dipavali has become 
appointed as the day for celebrating the AnnakUpa festival^. 
This seems to have been a part of the ancient Indramaha 
festival. 

Indramaha festival was taken to be the biggest occasion 
of popular merriment and festivity. Another important refer¬ 
ence comes from the Ndtya^astra where it is stated that 
Bharata having completed his preparation for the dramatic 
performances asked Brahma as to what to be done next, and 
Brahma replied that the Great Festival of Indradhvaja was 
going on and that was the proper time for the dramatic show 
also : 

Mahanayath proga^cha samayah saraupasthitah / 
ayam dhvajamahah ^rfman mahendrasya praVartate //1,54 
Atreddnimayaifi vedo natyasamjnah prayujyatam / 
tatah tasmin dhvajamahe nihatasurad§.nave //1.55 
Prahfishtamarasaihklr^e mahendravijayotsave / 
nahdikrita maya purvama^rvachanasaihyutah //b56 

1. Fleet, C//., Ill, No, * 

2. Suradasa has given a literary description of the Annakuta 
festival. {Surasagara, Lyrical Song No. 1526, Kashi edn.) 
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Here and now is the occasion for the dramatic per¬ 
formance, so as a part of the ceremony Indradhvaja 
festival where the Devas were celebrating their victory 
over the Asuras, the great sage Bharata uttered his benedic¬ 
tion (aHravachana) for the success of the Natya and made the 
relevant Nandi recital. Being satisfied with the dramatic show 
god Brahma and other deities presented various objects for the 
success of the dramatic show. First of all Indra made a gift of 
his Flag-staS (Indradhvaja) for the success of the dramatic 
performances (natya-prayoga)!- 

It is further stated that when the dramatic show began the 
demoniacal spirits of the Asuras and Rakshasas were greatly 
agitated and being enraged they attacked the stage with many 
kinds of evil interruptions (Vighna), They said that they did 
not like the dramatic show to be spread on the earth. They 
ceased the speech, acting and memory of the performers. 
The Sutradhara or the director-of-the-stage became confoun¬ 
ded by this unexpected onset of the devils by which Indra 
became much enraged. In that mood of indignation he took 
up his Flag-staff (Indradhvaja) and holding the Jarjara staff in 
his hand he charged the demons who took to flight, and tfie 
stage became clear of all evil spirits^. 

1. Tato Brahmadayo devah prayogaparitoshitah/pradadurhri- 
shtamanasah sarvopakara^ani nah//pr!tastu prathamaih 
^akro dattavan svadhyajaih ^nhhamjlNdtyaidstra 1. 58-59. 

2. Evaih prayoge prarabdhe daityadanavana^ane/ 
abhavan kshubhitamh sarve daitya ye tatra sagata^/ 
Virupakshapurogarii^cha vighnanutpadyate bruvan/ 
netthamichchhamahe natyametadagamyatamiti// 
Tatastairasuraih sardham vighnamayamupa^ritafh/ 
vachaicheshtam smritim chaiva stambhayanti sma 

nrityatam// 

Evam vidhvarnsitam drishtva sutradharasya devarat/ 
tasmat prayogavaishamyamityuktva dhyanaraavi^at// 
AthapaSyad sada vighnaih samantat parivaritam/ 
sahetaraih sutradharam nashtasajnamjadikritam// 
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Here is a specific description showing that the dramatic art 
•originated amongst the various items of merriment and play 
which formed part of the Indradhvaja festival. With the expan¬ 
sion of the Indradhvaja festivity dramatic shows developed 
as an essential element {prayog& prastute tvevarh sphite &akra- 
make ptmahj Natyaiasira 1,76). 

This was quite in keeping with the origin and develop¬ 
ment of Indian festivals which got a lot of folk elements 
to give them a colourful festive form. These festivals were 
known as *Yatra’, The Indradhvaja festival has actually been 
styled as a Yatfd, In the Ndyodhammakahd the first two festi¬ 
vals for Indra and Skanda are styled as Indramaha and Khan- 
damaha and then occurs a list of eleven other festivals all of 
which are styled as Ydtrd,^ e.g., Rudra-yatra, Siva-yatra, Vai- 
^ravapa-’yatra, Naga-yatra, Yaksha-yatra, Bhuta-yatra, Nadi- 
yatra, Tadaga-yatra, Vfiksha-yatra, Chaitya-yatra, Parvata- 
yatra, Udyana-yatra and Giri-yatra. The Yatra was also 
known as 'Samaja.' Their nature was very much similar to that 
of the Mela, in modern times. The core of these Yatra festi¬ 
vals consisted of the worship of a deity but their outer milieu 
took the form of big festivals and an environment of merri¬ 
ment and rejoicing and communal gathering for the purpose 
of e ' rtainments by music, dance, feasting and different kinds 
of acrobatic shows and dramatic performances. In one of the 
Jdiakas such a festival near a mountain has been termed as 
Giriagga-samdja, i. e., a Samaja gathering on a high hill top 
{Jdtaka III. 538). It consisted of big feasting arrangement and 
variety of shows. The description as given in the Jdtakas pre¬ 
sent the following picture of the Samaja festival. An announce- 

Athotthaya drutarb krodhad divyaih jagraha sa dhvajam/ 
sarvaratnojjvalatanuh kinchadudavtittalochanah// 
Rahgapithagatan vighnanasuraram^cha devarat/ 
jarjarikritadehastankaroj jarjarejja sah// 

{Ndtya&dstra 1. 64-70) 

i. NdyddhammaJtahd 1.25. Quoted above d. 9. fn. I. 
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ment was made of holding of the Sam&ja festival on a parti¬ 
cular day. Then drummers and conch-blowers went about and 
informed all people to come and take part in the Samdja, 
Both rich and poor put on their waist-apparel and beautified 
their bodies with unguents and took part in group feasting. A 
number of shows and amusements were arranged. Bancing and 
music formed special items of entertainments. Versified ballads 
were recited by expert story-tellers to which the people list¬ 
ened with rapt attention. In some place wrestling matches 
and bouts were organised, at another place animal fights were 
arranged, for example, elephant-fight {HasH-yuddha), horse- 
tournaments {Aiva-yuddha), ram-fight (Mesha-yuddha). At 
other places club-fights iDanda-yuddlia) were shown. Dramatic 
performances were also staged; musicians held mutual contest; 
acrobats gave demonstration of their feats. Some times they 
showed the art of climbing on erect poles or gave demonstra¬ 
tion of their brisk skill to walk in the air on ropes. The snake- 
charmers rejoiced the people with the music of their pipes. At 
some spot swing and rocking cradles {doldya kUitum) were fixed 
in which men, women and children enjoyed merry-go-round 
movement. People also enjoyed watery sports (Uda-krid^) by 
the side of water ponds or river. The core of religious worship 
thus took on a sheath of popular pastimes and amusements 
and created a general atmosphere of intense joy and merriment. 
This was the form of Mela which gladened the hearts of all 
people assembled to talce part in these Samdja festivals. 

In the Virataparva of the Mahdhhdrata the festival for 
the worship of Brahma has been called the Samaja of Brahma 
{Brahmamh samdja, Virataparva, 13-14. 15). Thus we find the 
two aspects of religious worship and festivals combined in 
these Maha celebrations which form such a notable feature 
of ancient Indian social life. A remarkable fact is the origin 
of drama ajS an element in the Mdha entertainments, in which 
dance, music, acting and dialogues were developed and were 
given a place of honour as Drama for the enjoyment of cul¬ 
tured people or aristocratic society. 
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The folklore tradition in India is marked by strange fea¬ 
tures in which ancientmost customs have survived to this day* 
In a village near my own birthplace in the Merrut district I 
heard for the first time about the religious festival of India- 
yajna. A Rajput young man named Furan mentioned the 
festival as Indar-jagytu I was struck with this word and enqui¬ 
red as to its nature. I began to think that this word concealed 
the ancient Indradhvaja festival. Although I had spent some 
years in the midst of those simple village folks but it was for 
the first time that I heard this word on that day. Our folk 
life is removed from Vedic times by several thousands of inter¬ 
vening years but there are many strands or threads of olden 
days which have survived up to our own time. The Indra- 
yajna is also a cast from the same mould. I enquired with 
great curiosity as to what was the nature of the Indar-jagya 
festival. Puran replied th it in the month of Ashaclha on any 
Sunday all the people of the village come together and hold 
a big festival and worship God Indra which is known as 
Indar-jagya, On the day prec 'ding the festival a collection is 
made in the village community at the rate of one to five seers 
of grain per plough by which they hold a sacrificial ofiering 
and also feed the Brahma^as. They also collect the milk on 
the previous evening from all households in the village. On 
the next morning which is the day of the festival the people 
get ready at an early hour and all men and women, young and 
old, go round the village quickly pacing and sprinkle the milk 
filled in jars and mixed with the Ganges water. Their circuit 
of circuraambulation includes the village boundary. They 
sound all kinds of musical instruments, like drum and conch, 
flute and trumpet and cover the whole path almost at a run¬ 
ning speed. Ail persons find themselves in a happy mood and 
finally eat, drink and become merry. So up to this day sacrifice 
of India {Indra-yajna), king of heaven is celebrated. 

In Nepal also the festial of Indra Yatra is observed with 
much glee. The festival is celebrated in the month of Bhadra- 
pada from the 8th Lunar day of the bright half of the month 
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for a period of eight days. In the beginning they erect a big 
Pole-staff in front of the royal palace, and then all the expert 
royal dancers go round the Indradhvaja in different terpisch- 
orean steps. They use many kinds of masks at the time of giv~ 
ing their dance demonstration. These masks are called Mukha- 
Ma (Bengali : Mukho^a), They seem to be similar to the Mu- 
khako^a or masked faces described by Bainia in case of Saiva cult. 
Such masks have also been mentioned above in connection with 
the Girimaha festival. On the third day of the festival they per¬ 
form the worship of Kurnmpuja, i. e., adoration of Virgin 
(Wright, History of Nepal, p. 39). The circumambulation of the 
mountion formed a special feature of Girimaha. Subhadra went 
round the Raivataka mountain and performed the Girimaha 
at the end of which she offered food to the Brahma^as. The 
same kind of Pradakshiiia round the village was made in the 
Indramaha as described above. In the Vraja-maudala or the 
region of Mathura a festival to mount Govardhana is cele¬ 
brated under the name of Govardhana-puja in which the princi¬ 
pal item consists of going round the Govardhana hill, which 
is observed up to this day. A number of ancient festivals 
seem to have survived in the form of such festivals consisting 
of going round or circumambulating the holy places of pilgri¬ 
mage as at Mathura, Varanasi, Kurukshetra, etc. It is possible 
that the Pradakshina of the Raivataka hill may have survived 
up to now as found in the case of the Govardhana hill. In the 
case of Mathura a circumambulation covering a smaller 
distance {Antargriri-ydtrd) is observed on the Akshayanavami 
day, in the month of Karttika on the ninth bright-half day. 
There is also another bigger Parikramd comprising a distance 
of 84 Kronas which starts sometime between the 8 th to the 
11 th day of the bright half of Bhadrapada, This is still known 

as the Vraja-yatra of 84 Kronas, and takes about a month and 
a half. There are several variations as to the time taken and 
the day of commencement. In Varanasi there is a Pancha- 
kfoil-ydird* 
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From the above description it appears that the^Indramaha 
was a festival filled with great rejoicing and its purpose was 
to witness the natural beauty of the countryside during the 
rainy season. It demonstrated the natural desire rising in 
human heart to witness the great beauty and abundance of 
generation of the plant and forest wealth from the bowels of 
Mother Earth. The small inset given in the Burivamia and 
based on the opposed allegiance to God India and, the moun¬ 
tain God smacks some difference in cultural background of 
the people worshipping different deities. On one hand the 
great Vedic god India was being worshipped through regular 
sacrifices and on the other homage was paid to him by means 
of a popular festival as the Indramaha which had come down 
from much earlier times. Most probably the Indramaha was a 
' feature of the Aryan people and the, others like the Girimaha, 
Yakshamaha etc. formed part of the religious cults of the 
earlier settlers of the soil. 

It may be noted that very much like the Indramaha 
festival in India the Tutanic peoples in Europe also observed 
the May-Pole festival which survives in many places up to 
now. The May-Pole corresponds to the Flag^staff of Indra 
{ Indra-yashfi ) brought ceremoniously from the forest and 
installed in the village. The May^Pole celebration takes a 
similar form, viz., people go out on the preceding day to 
the forest and select there a lofty tree and collect its stems 
and branches. They also choose some young boy as the iking of 
the festival and go with him from door to door making small 
collection believing that the donors will have ., a share in the 
pious fruit of the religious festival. They carry with them the 
May-Tree made of the stems and branches. The next item in 
the celebration consists of erecting the May-Pole, of beautifying 
it and performing dance and other festivities round it. In some 
central place the May-Pole tree is erected and decorated with 
multi-coloured stripes of cloth and a bunting. Community 
dances are performed round it. In some places the custom is to 
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erect the May-Pole in the court-yard of each home where the 
members of the family make merry with dance and music. In 
Europe, the United States and Canada this is observed as the 
big festival of the spring season. The significance of the people 
going out to the forest and bringing from there green branches, 
stems and flowers is that they invoke the spirit of new life 
and abundance to their villages believing in renewed incarna¬ 
tion of that spirit in their midst after the lapse of the dark¬ 
ness and gloom of the winter month. (See Frazer, Magic Aft, 
Pt. 11,London, 1911, p. 59). 

The meaning of going from door to door and visiting each 
home is that ail people wish to share the bloom of new life 
and the irrepressible power of nature which rises from the 
earth again and again and expresses itself in the ocean of 
green that surges in the countryside. Mother Nature herself 
manifests as it were her glory and endless power of generation 
in the beauty of the Spring Season, Even dried trees take 
up new leaves and the human hearts respond to that spirit of 
fresh vibrant life ushering in a new feeling that the Spring is 
the universal festival for all {yah vasant sabkar tevharUIPadmor 
vata of Jayasi 186.2). The young boys and girls accompany 
their king and queen and sing songs of joy creating a new 
atmosphere and suggesting that those who make gift will 
share in the new glory of Spring. The people also by looking 
at the small group of the king or the queen moving with their 
companions in dance and music come to believe that they are 
having a new share in the new spirit, and experience the thrill 
of the new joy. In some places the king and the queen go 
hand in hand singing songs and their scarves are tied in token 
of a formal wedding. In England it is the custom to let the 
May-Pole remain standing in the open space of the village. It 
appears that originally the May-Pole was brought down in a 
prostrate position. The account in the l>layadhammahaha^ 

1. Nivvattamahe indalaththi vimukkasandhibandha^a 
kuttimatalamsi sabbamgehi dhasatti pa.diy^lNayadhamma^ 
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definitely says that after Ihe festival of Indramaba was over 
the riggings were loosened and the Flag-staff was brought low 
to the ground. 

We are told that in ancient Scandinawia the Norse people 
made a drama in which some actors typifif'd the Autumn 
Season and others the Spring Season and a regular conflict was 
staged between the two groups in which ultimate victory 
went to the group identifying the Spring Season. Even up 
to the 19th century in the small Isle of Man lying in the south 
of England this drama of the conflict between dark atmosphere 
of winter and the bright time of Spring of summer was regu'* 
larly staged each year. Frazer and other scholars state that 
howsoever the people may have now forgotten the real mean¬ 
ing of these ancient customs, there can be no doubt that the 
wedding of the queen and the king represented the union of the 
spirit of the Spring Season with that of the Summer warmth.' 

In European countries the May-Pole is decorated with 
garlands, stripes of cloth, glass beads and in several other 
ways. In the Mahahharaia and the Brihat SamhitS. of 
Varahamibira the Indra-yashti is described as being similarly 
beautified with flower garlands, coloured cloths, beads and 
small box-like containers {pipaka); the meaning of the last 
item being not very clear. This should be the special field of 
enquiry by the Indian Folkloric as regards the smvivals of 
the Indramaba festival in different parts of the country. 

According to the Jaina text called NUUhachar'^it Indra- 
maha, Skandamaha, Yakshamaha and Bhutamaha were 
the four Great Festivals of India in those early ages. Accor- 

kaha 1.27. Also see Dro^aparva 41.11, Tavayonyaih gada- 
grabhyam samhatya patitau kshitau/Indradhvajavivotsp- 
shtau ranamadhye parantapau// 

1. For a description of the May-Pole festival I am indebted 
to the Standard Dictionary of Folklore Mythologies and 
Legends ^ Pt, II, 695-96, New York 1950. 
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ding to this account the Indramaha was celebrated on the 
Full Moon day of the month of Ashadha, Skandamaha- ih 
Alvina, Yakshamaha in Karttika and Bhutamaha in Chaitra. 
The Ramdyana, however, describes the Imdramaha festival 
being celebrated on the Full Moon day of A^ina.' 

There is another tradition that in the Lata country, viz., 
Saurashtra, Indramaha was celebrated in the month of 
SrSva^a on the Full Moon day (NHUhachUtHt 19, p. 1174} 
J, C, in Ancient India as depicted in the Jain Canons, 

p. 216). 


1. Indradhvaja ivodhutah paurnatridsyaiii raahltale/ 
aSvayuksamaye masi gatasa^tvo vicheta^ah// 

Kishkindhaka^^da 16*37* 


V. NADI-MAHA ( FESTIVAL OF 
RIVER GODDESSES ) 

CHAPTER FIVE 

The Nadimaha indicated the festival of river goddesses. A 
special example of Na(hmaha maybe seen in the festival of 
the River Goddess Ganga, which was know as Ganga-maha 
{Kaiik&com, on Pacini 5. 1. 109). Like the fair on the banks 
of the Ganga there were many other such religious gatherings 
on the banks of other rivers. In Vedic religion the Waters 
were considered to be holy and there are very many references 
to Apo-devata or the Waters as deity. All the waters in the 
rivers, ocean, streams, lakes, waterfalls, w'ells, ponds, clouds 
etc. were considered to be holy. In the same religious tradi¬ 
tions the festivals called Nadimaha and Avatamaha (*‘Pond 
Festival*') were celebrated. The divine forms of rivers is known 
in the Vedas also where Sarasvati is d<"scribed as a holy river. 
In the Rdmayarta and MahdbhoKata there is frequent mention 
of the river goddesses. The rivers are described as mothers 
(dhishij^ya) unto the sacrificial fire-altars since the colonising 
process of the motherland was accomplished mostly by the 
fire-altars advancing along the course of the rivers.^ The Aryan 
culture spread over the land through the river valleys of the 
seven piincipal rivers, viz., Sindhu, Sarasvati, Yamuna, Gafiga 
Narmada, Godavari, Kaveri and all these seven were consi- 
dred to be especially holy,* It is stated that all the rivers.are 

1. Etanadyastu dhishyj^anam mataro yah prakirtitah/ 

Vanaparva 212. 243, 

2. Visvasya matarah sarvah sarvaschaiva mahaphalah/ 
ityetah sarito raj an samakhyata. yathasmriti// 

Bhishmapai va 9, 37.38. 
Arya mlechchha^cha kauravya tairmisrah purusha vibho/ 
nadih pibanti vipuirirh Gangaiii Sindhiim Sarasvatim// 

Bhishmaparva 9.13-142. 
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without distinction. Amongst all the river goddesses of India 
Gahga was given the highest place. In the Maha^hdrata the 
epithets Dffoa-nadl and Loka-nadl have been given to the 
Ganga. She is the daughter of the Himachala mountain, the 
consort of Siva and the mother of Skanda. The last reference is 
rather important. It appears that the two festivals, viz., Gahga- 
maha and Skandamaha came close to each other. 

perhaps there is no stream or pool of water in India where 
some religious festival does not take place either once a year, 
or more frequently. Similar to the Nadimaha or Nadi- 5 ^trS. 
festival another called Tadaga-yatra {TdLaya-jaUd) or 'festival 
of the water pond^ was also celebrated. Each pond of water 
is considered to be the place sacred to some deity and such of 
them as remained full of water for the whole year are regarded 
holy from the religious point of view. How the presiding deity 
of rivers and ponds were illustrated in Indian art will be 
mentioned later. 



V . KHANDA-MAHA (FESTIVAL OF SKANDA) 

CHAPTER SIX 

The festival of Khanda-maha is to signify the worship of 
Skanda. Khanda is a Prakrit form of Sanskrit Skanda. We do 
not find the mention of god Khanda in Pali literature (where he 
is referred to only once in the 'Atthakatha Commentary" of the 
Udamvaggay which appears to be assignable to the Gupta 
period). In the Rigveda there are some names of deities later 
on connected with Skanda but we are not able to trace back 
the cult of Skanda as such to the Rigvoda. However, there is an 
Apocr37phal text [Pari^ishta) of the Atharvaveda (No. 20 and 
named **Dh{lrta~kalpa") where we find the details of worship 
in honour of Skanda. It states that Skanda should be honoured 
by ceremonious rites on the 6th day of the dark half of the 
month of Phalguna, Ashadha and Karttika. In this text 
Skanda is described as Brahmanya, Shadanana and Karttikeya. 
But the most surprising epithet applied to Skanda is 'Dhurta' 
which is repeated several times in this text. In fact, the whole 
ritual of Skanda is called a **Dhilrta-yaga/" i. e., worship paid 
to the deity named Dhurta. The elephant, lion, tiger and 
peacock are said to be the vehicles of Dhurta. He holds a 
spear in his hand and always accompanied by the host of 
Divine Mothers. He is surrounded by thousand virgins. He is 
the son of Agni and Kjrittikas. He is also given the title of 
Sadyojata and Ugra-kumara, the violent hero. In one stanza 
the invokation is as follows:— * 

Hail to Dhurta, Skanda, Vi^akha, Pinakasena, Bhratri. 
strikama, Svachchhanda, Varaghaijta, Nirmala, Lohitagatra, 
Salakatankata. 

The epithet Dhurta is of rare occurrence. The nama Salaka- 
tankata is the name of a particular Rakshasa or demon in the 
Ramdyapa and the Mahdbhdrata, But in the Ydjnavaklya 
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SmriU (1. 285) in its Gaiaapatikalpa portion Salakatankata is 
invoked tor pacification of the bad dreams and ill omen. That 
list also contains the name of Kushma^ida. The juxtaposition 
of these names in this list gives a hint that the origin of 
Skanda was from the lower stratum of a tutelary deity. 
The evidence in the Mahabharata throws welcome light on the 
origin and develooment of the cult of Skanda. Originally Ska¬ 
nda was reckoned as one of the Pi^acha host. In the firsc stage 
of evolution Skanda was assimilated to the cult of Rudra, in 
the second stage to that of Agni and in the third stage to that 
of Indra. As a result of the last sublimation he was accepted 
as the husband of Devasenfx, i. e., the divine army of India. 
In that evolution we find an inset according to which Skanda 
was taken to be a special deity seizing children {Bala-graha), 
It seams necessary to go into further details about this matter. 
According to natural characteristics of Hinduism there arose 
an elaboration of legends with the evolution of the religious 
concept and cult of Skanda. In these stories the concept of 
the original deity found a new elaboration with the glorifying 
legends and in the family of new go^ls. 

The account in the Mahabharata shows that many blood¬ 
thirsty gods and goddesses were worshipped by the people. 
Skanda was accompanied by such a team. All of them were 
produced by the seed or germ of Rudra. Owing to this reason 
these Pi^achas or blood-sucking ogres were admitted to the 
fold of Rudra's host (Rudra-gana). Rudra thus became the 
begetter of Skanda. In this connection that reference is also 
noteworthy in which Skanda is said to be Adbhuta, i. e., the 
wonderful or mysterious hero. In ancient literature Adbhuta 
was an epithet of the Yaksha. In northern India, the epithet 
Brahmanya (of Brahma or Yaksha) has been applied to Skanda 
in ancieiu literature for the reason that Adbhuta and Brahmanya 
are allied. The name Subrahmanya came into use at the later 
date especially in South India. In the post-Vedic and Upanisha- 
dic literature the word Brahma came to be used as a synonym 
of the Yaksha. It appears that Skanda became sublimated in 
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the hierarcy of godliogs from the status of a Pi^Scha to that of 
a Yaksha. In the legend of the birth of Skanda {Skandoipatii 
Akhydna in Vanaparva), Skanda is described as the form of 
special fire emanating from the Sun god. That fire of solar 
energy became mingled with an Avahaniya fire of the sacrifice. 
In other words it is said that the solar fire saw the wives of the 
Seven !l^his in the Yajna and he fell in love with them. In 
the end Daksha's wife named Svdha assumed the form of 
Siva and gave birth to Skanda from the seed of Adbhuta on a 
mountainous track full of serpents, Rakshasas and Pi^llchas. 
Svaha had impersonated for the six wives of the six Rishis 
excepting Arundhati and hence the new-born babe came to 
have six mothers and mouths. In this story we find a trans¬ 
fusion of the two strands of the Aryan and Austric (Nishada) 
traditions. The Mahdhhatata clearly states that Rudra and 
Uma who were husband and wife to each other entered by 
their forms AgnP and Svaha respectively and Skanda was 
born as their offspring. 

By his incorporation into the family of Rudra-Siva Skanda 
gained very much in status. On the one hand Skanda entered 
the team of Vedic deities like Agni who was another form 
of Rudra and, on the other Indra who was the king of Vedic 
gods accepted Skanda as the leader of the divine army or 
the husband of Devasena. There is a story in the Mahahharata 
{Markandeya-Samasyaparva) according to which a miraculous 
child was born from the brilliance of Adbhuta and Rudra. 
The word Adbhuta here signifies a Yaksha whose real nature 
was unknown and who otherwise was known as Mah&dbhuta. 
The Divine Mothers paid homage to this Babe. Many terrible 
hosts {Gana), gnomes {Graha, Upagraha) and other tutelary 
godlings together with the numerous Mother goddesses were 
attracted to the miraculous Babe and surrounded him as their 
lord. Indra became alarmed and rode on his Airavata elepha- 

1. Rudrenagnim samavi^ya svahamaviiSya chomaya / 

Hitartharh sarvalokSLnara jatastvamaparajitab// 

Vanaparva 220, 9. 
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nt to kill the Babe. But that boy named Guha raised such 
an aloud cry that all the gods were seized with fear. Indra 
threw his thunderbolt on Skanda which hit him in the right 
side. This resulted in'the birth of a goat-faced young hero from 
the right side of Skanda who in turn was given the name of 
Vi^akha. This legend conceals an old belief popular amongst 
the people that thei e was a minor goat-faced deity known as 
Vi^akha who became assimilated with the cult of Skanda 
This has been further explained by stating that the sixth head 
of Skanda was that of a goat ( shashthant chhdgatnayatfi 
vaktram Skandasyaiveti viddhi tat, ihid.. 217. '^2). In fact, this 
sixth face (or head) of the goat was regarded peculiar to the 
other faces.^ Thus the story-teller has reconciled Indra with 
Skanda by means of a significant legend, which glorifies them 
both. Goddess ^ri approached that Kumara, resplendent with 
golden earrings and bearing all the auspicious signs on liis body. 
He was the supreme hero in the three worlds. She worshipped, 
and paid homage to the boy by which he became full of great 
beauty, and which fixed the eyes of all the people on him.^ 

This statement about the rapprochement between Skanda 
and Sri is quite significant suggesting that a folk deity of 
terrible form with bloody red eyes and projecting fangs like 
those of Yakshas and cannibal goblins \Pisacha) was being 
converted into a beautiful high-born deity having a lofty rank. 
As soon as Skanda assumed this beautiful form the high-souled 
Brahmanas and sages began to sing his praises. 

God of the golden complexion ! May you be happy. 
You bring happiness to all. May become like the great God 

1. ShaQ^am tu pravaram tasya ^rirshaijamiha ^abdyate/ 
^aktim yenasfijad divyam bhadraSakha iti sma ha// 

Ibid. 217, 13. 

2. Sarvalakshana-sampannam trailokasya'pi supriyam/ 
tatah tarn varadam §uram yuvanarn mrishtaku^dalam// 
.Abhajat padmarupa Srissvayameva ^aririt^I/ 

^riya jushtah p|*ithuya5ah sa ICumaravarastada// 

Ibid. 218. 3-4 
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Siva liimsejf in the eyes of men. Only within six days of your 
birth you have won the hearts of the people. You have impar¬ 
ted protection to ail and therefore you are verily Indra who 
is the saviour of the world. 

In response to this Skanda enquired as to what was the 
deed of Indra in the world. The l^ishis replied, "Tndra bestows 
strength, glory, happiness and progeny to all creatures. 
He slays the wicked and protects the good by his blessing. 
This is the duty of Indra. Indra is full of great prowess. 
You also become possessor of great strength and thereby 
become like Indra to us.’" Indra himself stepped forward and 
supported this prayer of the I^ishis who said, "‘0 long-armed 
hero, our happiness consists in your consecration as Indra 
which should be done forthwith." Thereupon Skanda replied 
in all humility, Sakra-Indra, the powerful one 1 I am your 
servant and do not wish for myself the rank of Indra" [Ahdfh 
te kinkarah ^akra, na mamendratvamipsitam, ibid.218.14).Indra 
insisted a second time but on getting a firm refusal from 
Skanda, he said, "If this is your will, you give your consent 
to become the generalissimo of the Divine Army and I shall 
continue to occupy the position of Indra as you desire."* The 
author of this epic story had a clear purpose in view, viz., a 
reconciliation and synthesis of the cults of Indra and Skanda. 
The former was a Vedic deity of established authority and 
the latter a folk deity with a wide-spread cult amongst the 
people. The statements made here are transparent and hardly 
leave room for any doubt. 

1. Hiranyavariaa bhadrarh te lokanam Sarhkaro bbava/ 
tvaya shadratra-jatena sarve loka vaSikritah// 

Abhayarh cha punardattam tvyaivaisham surottama// 
tasmad Indro bhavanastu trailokasya bhayarhkarab// 

Ibid. 218. 6-7. 

2. Abhishishyasva devanaih sainapatye mahabala/ 

Aham Indro bhavishyami tava vakyan mahabala// 

Ibid.2ia 2K 
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There is another story that at one time 5iva and Parvati 
were riding in their chariot which was drawn by a thousand 
lions. In its vanguard Kubera with his Guhyaka iollowers Was 
moving in his car named Pushpaka. At the back of the 
chariot followed Indra with his hosts of gods. On one side of 
Siva’s chariot was proceeding the great Yaksha named Amogha 
with his attendants called Jambhakas,Yakshas and Rakshasas. 
On the other side were moving in procession the gods named 
Vasus, Rudras, Adityas, Maruts and Yama accompanied by 
hosts of terrible diseases. Yama was followed by diva’s, atten¬ 
dant named Vijaya the terrible. Behind diva’s trident were 
moving the other weapons like club, Musala, spear, etc. for¬ 
ming a cover. In its train there was a Kamandalu (waterpot) 
surrounded by numerous sages. Thus Rudra was moving in that 
majestic procession. It also included rivers (NadJj, mighty floods 
(Nada), sages (Rishis), gods, Gandharvas, serpents (Nagas), 
constellations (Nakshatra), Grahas, Deva-kumaras, Apsarases 
and clouds (Parjanya). Soma was holding a white umbrella over 
.diva’s head and the two gods Vayu and Agni were waving fly- 
whisks. Indra together with the royal sages (Rajarshi) was 
singing songs of praise in honour of ^iva and was in the rear 
of the procession. Many of the secret lores were moving in 
a personified form behind Parvati, like Gaurividya, Gandhari- 
vidya, Ke^ini-vidya, Savitrl-vidya, etc. 

These were ancient secret lores cultivated in the Tantra 
discipline which had come down from Vedic times. For example, 
Gauri-vidya is mentioned in the Rigv^da (RV. I. 164.41, Gaurlr 
mimaya saUlaniiakshatis,,), Ke^ini-vidya in RV. X. 136.1 
[Keiyagni heil visham.,...., also I. 1. 64, Trayah keHna Hiuiha 
vichakshaie), Savitrl-vidya as in the great Gayatri Mantra 
(RV. III. 62. 10), etc. 

In front of all a Graha named Rakshasa was moving and 
holding a banner. Pingala Yaksha, a personal friend of Rudra 
who stayed within cemeteries was also moving^ in the proce¬ 
ssion as the lord of Yakshas. Thus Rudra was moving in a 
giant procession. On this occasion God Brahma^ya-Mahasena- 
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-Guha, son of the Pleiades (the six Krittika Mothers) was also 
accompanying the procession. Mahadava .$iva thus spoke to 
Skanda, "You protect the Marut hosts together with your 

•divine forces {devasend). Your devotion and worship of myself 
will be conductive." 

When this great preparation was complete there appeared 
frightful portents. The sky was on fire, the earth was quaking 
and the world was filled with darkness. Even Siva and Par- 
vati became alarmed and the gods took lo Eight. The fact 
was that the great demon Mahisha made an all out attack 
against the gods and drew away Indra with his divine hosts. 

In this crisis Siva remembered Skanda and Mahasena Skanda 
wearing his red robes and garlands of red flowers stepped for¬ 
ward and checkmated the forces of the demon. He hurled his 
spear with such force that the head of the Buffalo Demon was 
detached and fell on the earth. Then all the gods together 
with Indra worshipped Skanda and said, "O Skanda, you 
obtained a boon from Brahma and have succeeded in slaying 
this Mahisha demon who scorned all the gods like a blade of 
straw. You have this day uprooted this thorn in the side of 
gods. You have also proved yourself invincible in battle by 
slaying thousands of other Asuras who were like Mahisha and 
had liarrased us all the time. This will be reckoned as your 
supreme exploit and your f t me will spread in the three worlds. 

0 leader of the great army [mahasena), from to-day all the 
gods will become subservient to you and will accept your 
authority" (Vanaparva 221. 1-77). 

At the end of this story is a verse accounting the fruit of 
listening to it which is indicative of the fact that the portion 
was grafted later on in the original text of the epic when 
Skanda was raised to the rank of a god as the husband of the 
Devasena. The portion regarding the fight between Skanda 
and Mahisha was only a variant of the version of the- conflict- 
between Skanda and Tarakasura which is told in such a flowery 
and majestic style in the Kumarasambhava of Kalidasa and the 
Matsya Pufdna. In the golden age of Sanskrit civilization 
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during the 4th century A. D. the uncouth stories and legends 
of the Hindu religion were recast into classical forms of great 
beauty. Some of them were recaptured and many were 
woven afresh. With respect to each god or goddess a number 
of such stories were subject to revision and restatement 
during the Gupta time. Such additions to the epic maybe 
detected by the Phala-smti appended in the end. Skanda as 
depicted by Kalidasa obtains a new splendour in which he 
does not depend for his glorification on the mercy of any 
other deity but obtains that rank on the solid basis of his own 
merits. Kalidasa has given a new interpretation to the whole 
idea of the nature and birth of Skanda bringing into the story 
the explicit motif of Yoga. He has given the following defi¬ 
nition about Skanda *: 

“For the sake of giving protection to the divine army of 
Indra god Siva deposited in the mouth of the Fire (i. e. SwsAw- 
fnnd) his own seed or lustre more brilliant than the Sun.'"^ 

We have given its Yogic background and exposition in our 
studies on the Meghaduta under the chapter entitled *'Siva-ka 
Svarupa’' (or the Nature of Siva) and in the book Siva-Mahdr 
deva tht Great God. But while considering several motifs of this 
story as part of folklore we are impressed with the fact that 
none of the materials that had grown or come down as folk¬ 
lore was rejected or criticised, but accepted in-ioto and trans¬ 
formed into something higher, nobler and richer in cultural 
value. Considerable material has been embodied in the Mahd,- 
hMrata from different strands as they existed in folklore 
tradition. The story-teller did not quarrel with any single 
version but brought to bear a grand spirit of liberal syn¬ 
thesis in an eclecticism. By this technique on the elaboration 
in time ^tid space the legends were cast into diversing moulds 
in the Pitrdfias without interruption in the basic approach of 

1. Rakshahetornavasa^ibrita vasavinaih chamunam/ 

Atyadityam hutavahamukhe sambhritarh taddhi tejah// 

Meghaduta 1.43. 
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reconciling them. The tradition of several cults continued on 
the level of folk religion without emphasis on their differences. 

It has been stated above that there is another small 
bunch of stories in relation of Skanda in which Skanda was 
conceived of as a demon seizing young children. In the 
Sukuta Samhitd Skanda heads in the list of evil spirits affec¬ 
ting children; the other names in the list being Revati, 
Putana, Sakuni and Naigamesha {Suiruta, Uttaratantra 
27. 3-5). Adding words of homage for Skanda as the Lord 
of Grahas [Namah Skanddya devdya grakcWilpatjye natnah), 
there are some other references in the Suimta Sarfthitd.^ It 
appears that th -re were a number of small goblins or evil spirits 
who affected young boys (bdla^graha). Of them Skanda came to 
be regarded as the foremost. This has been cast into the form 
of a story by Su^ruta saying that after Skanda had been wedded 
with Devasenu his influence became much in excess of others. 
The others attended on him and made the following request, 
*‘Be phrased to indicate some means of subsistence for us." 
Skanda directed them to approach Siva who spoke to them, 
“Men arc wont to worship the Devas in turn the gods protect 
the men. You go and visit such homes where gods, manes, 
Brahmanas, saints, teachers and guests are not honoured, and 
eat the young children there. You seize the young children in 
such families as do not observe purity and the traditional 
rules of religious duty." Thus the Grahas were allotted a place 
in the folk religion ( Swim/!®, Uttaratantra 37.12-22 ). It is 
slightly indicated by the story that these Grahas or tutelary 

1. Deva-devasy.i mahatah pavakasya cha yah sutah / 

Gahgomakrittikanarfa cha sa te sarma prayachchhatu//28,I3 
Skandah srishto bhagavata devuna tripuiari^a / 
bibharti cha’pararfi sanjam kum'ira iti sa giahah // 
Balaliladbaro yo'yaih devo Rudragnisambhavah / 
mithyachareshu bhagavan svayarh naisha pravartate // 
Tato bhagavati Skande surasenapatau krite / 
upatasthurgrahah sarve dipta^aktidharuih guhaih //37.9.U. 
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spirits were worshipped in such low classes of the society as 
were outside the pale of Vedic and Smarta rites. 

Like the ^uiruta^ in the Charaka Sarhhita and the Ashtanga 
Samgraha this material about the spirits spreading diseases 
amongst children is also preserved. According to the latter work 
Siva produced twelve spirits as attendants of Guha-Skanda of 
whom five were made male and seven female. The list includes 
spirits of very low rank as the ram-headed Naigamesha, Putana, 
and Sakuni. Skanda also belonged to this class and elevated to 
the rank of their leader later on gained more esteem, 
Naigamesha is given the name of Naigameya in some texts 
which shows that he was popular amongst the Naigama or 
merchant class. He had the head of a ram. He was taken to 
be an attendant of Skanda as a Bala-graha, i. e., spirit affiict- 
ing children. At one time Naigamesha was quite popular amo¬ 
ngst the people. According to the Jaina accounts Naigamesha 
transferred the embryo of Mahavira from the womb of the 
Brahma^a lady Devananda to that of the Kshatriya queen 
Tri^ala. There are several sculptures of this deity found in 
Mathura art of the Kusha^ia period. On one of the reliefs now 
in the Lucknow Museum the name *Bhagavd nemeso^ is engra¬ 
ved, It appears that the female counterpart of this deity was 
also conceived of on a popular level since some sculptures 
are male and others are female. But all of them bear the 
head of a ram or a goat \Chhdgdnana or Ajdnana). There are 
also several statuettes having the normal features of a female 
figure with human head. 

The worship of Skanda was quite popular during the Kusha- 
na period. On the one hand Skanda was being worshipped as 
a war-god as shown by his depiction on the coins of the Yau- 
dheya tribe which have on the obverse the figure of Karttikeya 
holding spear and with his emblem a cock by his side. This 
fact is supported by the account in the Mahabhdrata that 
amongst the ancient Yaudheyas who settled in the region of 
Rohftaka (modern Rohtak) Karttikeya was the presiding 
deity {KdrUikeyasya dayitam RohUakam), 
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But there is another side of the worship of Skanda in the 
Kushagia period of which we have a record in the KUyapa 
Samhita (also known as VYiddha-Jivakiya Tantra, i. e,# the text 
of Jivaka the senior) in its chapter on children diseases 
caused by the influence of evil spirits (*'Bala-graha-chikitsa- 
adhyaya"). A rare palm-leaf manuscript of this important 
text came into the hands of Rajaguru Pt. Hemaraj in Nepal 
which he published with a long introduction. In its *Revaii 
Kalpa* chapter we find some valuable material about the wor¬ 
ship of Skanda and the cult of Revati. In Vedic times the 
constellation of RevatT was considered to be very auspi¬ 
cious. In later times Revati was identified with the M&trikfis 
or Mothers; and so also Skanda as a bloodthirsty goblin was 
considered to be associated with the cult of the Mothers. 
The Matrika-gana or hosts of Mothers included innumerable 
famale deities of a local character and probably unimportant 
in nature whose tutelary position entitled them to receive 
only local allegiance. In the Mahdbhdrata also several stories 
showing the close association of Skanda and the Matrikas are 
found. The terrible attendants of Skanda were all named 
Kumdra who stealthily removed or consumed the embryo and 
foetus from the womb of pregnant mothers. Similarly from 
the impact of Indra’s thunderbolt were produced a number of 
girls who asked a boon from Skanda that they should become 
the Mothers by virtue of his grace towards them,^ 

In plain words it means that they were accepted as mem¬ 
bers of the family of Skanda and received the homage of the 
people as so many mother-goddesses. Skanda accepted their 
request and it is clearly stated about these diminutive female 
spirits that some of them had been auspicious and others of 
evil nature. These tutelary Matrikas agreed among themselves 
to admit Skanda to their fold as their son.^ 

1. Bhavema sarvalokasya vayam matara uttamah/prasadat 
tava piijyaScha priyametat kurushvanah//Vanaparva 217.7. 

2. Tat all samkalpya putratve skandam matjrigaijo'gamat/ 
ibid. 217. 9. 
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The epic list specifically gives seven names, viz., KakT, 
Halimfi, Rudrii, Brihalf, Arya, Palala and Mitra. These are 
quite obscure names and obviously taken from the lowest lay¬ 
ers of folklore tradition. Their cult and that of Sk.inda were 
put into the same crucible with a strong leaven for amity. It 
may be imagined that a similar goat-faced deity formed part of 
popular worship and was adored in connection with children rites. 
He had blood-red eyes and a horrible nature but when he rece¬ 
ived honour from Skaiida and the Matrikas he was re-named as 
Bhadra-Sakba and became transformed as a goblin of auspicious 
influence. This became Naigamesha as mentioned above, with 
increasing popularity amongst the merchant community, as 
shown by the name Naigameya, Lord of the Naigamas or mem¬ 
bers of the trader guilds. In that age the number of minor 
goddesses was very considerable and they were brought in some 
kind of classification and order out of a chaos. Both these 
points are shown clearly from the evidence of the Kdiyapa 
SaihMtd in its 'Revatl Kalpa' chapter. This was the result of 
over-all influence of the Bhagavata movement which star¬ 
ted in Mathura and gained momentum in the surrounding regi¬ 
ons, The secret of this process of synthesis consisted in the 
fact that all these minor gods and goddesses were looked upon 
as manifestations of a single supreme god who was Bhagavan 
Vasudeva. He became the unifying spirit for all these minor 
divinities who all thus came under the cover of one parasol. 

The Tenth Chapter of the (7i/ahas this predominant idea 
that how a numbtr of minor godlings may be linked to one 
supreme divinity. The exponent teachers of the Bhagavata 
religion gave the name of VibhUH-yoga to this technique of 
treating the various gods and godd< sses as the diverse mani¬ 
festations of the power and glory of one great God. 

The same phenomenon held good for Skanda and the 
Matrikas. We may perceive clear steps of this process operative 
on three fronts : firstly, the cult of Skanda was assimilated 
into that of ^iva; secondly, all the minor mother-goddesses 
were huddled together with the cult of Goddess Revati; and 
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thirdly, a rapprochement developed between the respective 
general cults of Skanda and Revati in an atmosphere of mutual 
freedom of ideas and forms. We are indebted to the Rie>vai4 
Kalpa for this lucid statement that there existed in the 
beginning Ten Rudras, named (1) Aja*Ekapat, (2) Ahir- 
budhaya, (3) Hara, (4) Vai^vanara, (5) Bahurupa, (6) Tryam- 
baka, (7) Vi^vampa, (8) Sthanu, (9) Siva, (10) Rudra. To ttieir 
number Guha was added as the eleventh who became the fore¬ 
most of them all. This implied a sublimation of the cult of 
Skanda over that of the many Rudras. Thus in the beginning 
of all rites homage should be paid to Skanda for success,^ 

In this chapier on the worship of Revati {RevatiKalpa) 
we find the names of a largo number of tutelary goddesses, all 
of whom are snid to be just different forms of Rovat!, ^*0 
Vriddha Jivaka, this Rovat! has many forms [BahurUpCi), 
such as Jataharini, spoken of as Pi>apichchhika,spoken of as 
the female counterpart of Rudra, spoken of as the consnit of 
Varuna"^. This gives us an important point, viz., the identi¬ 
fication of the goddess Revati with Jataharini. It is said that 
Revati detected the tntry of the demons and evil spirits in 
the womb of all females both human and otherwise. She 
herself assumed the form of Jatahariiii and slew those Asuras. 
Jataharipi has the literal meaning of 'one who afflicts the 
children* {jata). Due to her presence the flowers of young 
plants wither away; she causes abortion of foetus; she biings 

1. Aja-ekapat Ahirbudhnyo Haro Vai^vanaro b.ihurupastry- 
ambako Visvarupab Sihanu Siva Rudra itycte pma dasa 
rudra asan. Teshaih Guha tkada^o’bhavat,..tasmdt sarve- 
shu lokeshu sarveshu chindahsu sarvasu devatasu Skandu 
raja adhipatirityuchyate / Tasmai namo nama ityuktva 
sarvanarth \n arabhet, sidhyanti ya evam veda. Rev.iH 
Kalpa 6, 

2. Saisha vjriddhajivaka, Revati bahmupa, jatahariniipilapi- 
chchhiketi chochyate, raudriti chochyate, vaiuijiti 
chochyate. 
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about the mortality of infants after their birth ; she also 
destorys those who are in the course of being born and also 
those who will take birth in future. Thus the Goddess Jatahariril 
Was popular everywhere under many names and forms. She 
had three aspects, viz., (1) Divine {daivi), (2) Human [rndnushi), 
and (3) Avian {tirshcHna), Thus Goddess Revati in the form 
of Jataharini pervaded the three worlds^. 

Revati possessed many forms and many names. The 
Kdiyapa Samhitd mentions this fact elsewhere«*'0, Revati, you 
have twenty different appellations, viz., (1) Varuiji, (2) Revati, 
(3) Brahmi, (4) Kumarl, (5) Bahuputrika, (6) Lushka, (7) 
Shashthi, 8/Yamika, (9; Dharani, (10) Mukhamandika, (11) 
^itaviti, (12) Kaindu, (13)Putana, (14)Niruhchika, (15) Rodani, 
(16) Bhutamala, (17) Lokaniata, (18) Mahi, (19) Sara^yu and 
(20) Pu^yakirti®.^^ 

In this list Varui?!, Kumari and Brahmi are well known 
names amongst the Seven Mothers, and 3itavati, Putana and 
Mukhamaiidika were names of bdlagraha-devis or spirits afflic¬ 
ting children. This shows how minor strands of folk beliefs were 
coming together to be twisted into the skein of Revati cult. 
The name Bahuputrika merits special attention. In fact the 
names Bahuputrika and Jataharini point towards the Buddhist 
goddess Hariti. The names UdHtl and Jataharini have the 
same meaning. The word Jala denotes a child and the Bud¬ 
dhist goddess Haciti was so called because she removed child¬ 
ren in a stealthy manner with the intention of sucking their 
blood and taking their life as an ogress. Thus Hariti was origi¬ 
nally a female spirit of folk religion. According to her legend 
she was a cruel monstress of Rajagriha who killed small children 
in order to eat them She herself was the mother of numerous 
children, whose number is said to have been five hundred. 
Once the Buddha visited Rajagiriha when people brought 

1. Atha khalu vriddhaj ivaka, trividhaiva jatahariicil prochyate, 
lokabhedatah daivi manushi tira^chliieti tasmat trayo 
loka bhagavatyS revatya bahurupaya vyapta / p, 160. 

2. Ibid., p. 67. 
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complaints to him about the cruel deeds of Hfirlti. The Buddha 
decided to bring a change of heart in her and so concealed 
one child from the host of her children. Knowing this she felt 
great sorrow for that child and began to look for him. In this 
situation the Buddha said to her, *‘For one child of yours, you 
are feeling so much grief, so think of the misery of those moth¬ 
ers whose children you destroy'". This teaching produced very 
sober effect on her mind. And she took refuge in the Buddha, 
promising to refrain from her malicious ways in futixre. The 
Buddha gave pardon to all her sins and she turned into a bene¬ 
volent guardian dtdty of children. She began to be worshipped 
all over the place. How popular she became in course of time is 
not difficult to realise. Her sculptures and paintings have been 
found from Magadha to Cential Asia and from Afghanistan to 
Ajanta. It was natural that a goddess of such nature should 
be regarded in great esteem in popular worship. Therefore we 
understand that the goddess Jataharini described in such 
detail in the Revaii Kalj)a was the same as Hariti. The name 
Bahuputrika also becomes consistent in view of the many child¬ 
ren of Harfti. In sculptures and paintings it is usual to depict 
Hariti as a mother fondling her many children. Some are 
shown in her lap, others frolicking near her feet and still some 
on her shoulders. To depict such groups or friezes of frolicking 
and gamboling children developed as a loving motif of Indian 
art. Subandhu, the writer of the VdsavaJatta, a prose romance, 
makes mention of it as Kumarakriditaka or ‘'playful boys'*, 
and Baua refers to it as Bnlakrt^d in his KadambarL On the 
plinth of several Gupta temples we find beautiful treatment of 
this motif showing children in playful moods. For example, on 
the carved slabs of the basement of the 5iva temple at Bhuma- 
ra this motif has been rendered with great variety and beauty. 
Two other points may be mentioned about Harfti and 
Jataharmi. The first is that the Buddhist tradition mentions 
Hariti as a goddess of Rajagriha. But soon she mingled with 
oth-er local goddesses. Especially we have evidence of the great 
popularity of htr worship in the Gandliara couiitiy. Some local 
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legends emphasised the fact that the conversion of Hariti by 
the Buddha took place in Gandhara, In the art of Gandhara 
quite a number of sculptures and Stupas of Hariti have been 
found. The fact is that there prevailed in Gandhara in much 
earlier times the worship of a cruel goddess under the name of 
Bhima Devi, i. e., the female deity of terrible nature. A shrine 
of Bhima Devi still stands on a hill top near Hoti Mardan. 
The Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chwang has mentioned this goddess 
and her shrine (Waters, 1.222). Foucher makes mention of the 
Bhima hill-top situated between the Indus and Pushkalavati, 
the old capital of Gandhara which was situated at Palusa 
(Foucher, La meille Route de V Inde de Bactres d Taxila, Paris, 
1947, Fig. 9; it is on ancient route between Taxila and Bact- 
ria). It seems that this terrific goddess named Bhima became 
transformed as Hariti when Buddha converted her into an 
auspicious goddess of children (Waters, 1.215). The Mdrkandeya 
Burma refers to the shrine of Bhima Devi somewhere on the 
Himavanta mountain (81.45-46). But the Vanaparva in its 
description of an itinerary of pilgrimage points to Bhima Devi 
having been located in the same direction as is the situation of 
her shrine at present^ This referenece also points to the fact 
that in ancient times there did not exist any image in the shrine 
of the Bhima goddess. It was a Yoni-tirthUf viz., some cleft in 
the mountain with water oozing from it, similar to that in the 
Yoni-Urtha near Gauhati in Assam, In the pre-partition days 
crowds of pilgrims visited the shrine of Bhima Devi and those 
who returned from there would name their children after the 
goddess as Bhlmd-dalta. The same principle of naming child¬ 
ren applied to other centres of pilgrimage as Ka^l, Dvaraka, 
Jagannatha, Rame4vara, Badarinatha, etc. 

1. Atha panchanadam gatva niyato niyata^anah / 
panchayajnanavapnoti karma^o ye'nukirtitah // 

Tato gachchhet dharmajna Bhimayah sthanamuttamam / 
tatra snatva tu yon 3 ^am vainaro Bharatasattama // 

Vanaparva 80. 99-100. 
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It has been stated above that Hariti was the goddess of 
Rajagriha* Not only the Buddhist but also the Brahma^as- 
accepted this particular goddess as the guardian deity of chil- 
dren. When Kj^isb^a proposed to Yudhishthira that Jarasandba 
should be slain prior to his sacrifice, Yudhishthira enquired 
to who Jarasandha was ? Kirishna replied, "'There was a king 
named B^ihadratha in the Magadha country. He married with 
the two daughters of the king of Ka^i but had no son. Then the 
sage Chanda Kau^ika presented him a fruit. The king gave it to- 
his two queens and each shared half of it. At proper time they 
produced a foetus divided into two portions and belonged to a 
single babe. The two sisters became quite frightened and 
the attendant nurses cast away the two undeveloped masses of 
tissues on the cross road outside the palace. Then a female demon 
named Jara joined the two lumps together and formed them 
in a living babe. Hearing this the king came there to claim the 
child. The ogress appeared before the king in human form and 
said that she did not want to stay in the kingdom of a king 
who was so greedy for a son. Therefore the king should take 
charge of the babe in order to nurse it. The king became plea¬ 
sed with her words and enquired as to who she was having 
such miraculous power. He further said, “You have given me 
this son and therefore you seem to be a goddess {DevatS)’\ 
Then she replied, “O king, I am a demoness named Jara. 

I assume different forms as I wish. I stayed for a long time 
in youir house with happiness and therefore I was keen to do- 
some good to you in turn. That opportunity came to me.“ “ 
Reciting this story Krishna said that the ogress after 
speaking thus to the king disappeared and the latter returned 
with the child to his palace. The king issued an order to all 
the people of Magadha to celebrate a festival in honour of the 
goddess Jara (Sabhaparva, Chs. 16-17). In some stanzas ol this 
story which have been relegated to the footnote in the Poona 
Critical Edition the information is given that the female demon 
named Jara was a household goddess of Rajagpha 
and her figure was painted on the walls of royal palace in which 
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her numerous children were also depicted with herh In this 
story all the elements of the cult of a folk goddess {Loka-devz) 
maybe traced. Rajagfiha was surrounded on all sides by 
the settlement of Austria population. Probably some female 
Rakshasi was worshipped by them with offerings of blood and 
flesh and her name was Jara. The goddess Jataharini who was 
of malevolent nature and the destroyer of children was an eleva- 
ton of Jara in Buddhist tradition. It appears that the story 
connected in folklore tradition with the mother-goddess Ahoy! 
(literally, ‘she who is opposed to the manifestation of life*) 
whose worship prevails in many parts of Uttar Pradesh and 
who is painted on the walls of homes by women folk for wor¬ 
ship on the 7th dark day of the month of Karttika, was origi¬ 
nally connected with Jara or Jataharini who was a Rakshasi or 
Yakshi. It maybe noted that Dipavali, the festival celebrated 
on the 15th day of the dark half of Karttika is considered to 
be the biggest festival of the Yakshas during the year and the 
figure of Ahoyi painted on the walls is also offered worship 
on that night. It is significant both Jara or Jataharini and 
Ahoyi were depicted on the walls in each home. The folk tale 
recited on the Ahoyi day mentions that a certain woman has 
seven children who were devoured by the Rakshasi Ahoyi; 
subsequently when she was worshipped she became appeased 
and restored the lives of those seven sons. 

It should also be noted that as all the horrible Grahas, 
Yakshas, and Rakshasas became assimilated in the over-all 
cult of Skanda, similarly all the terrible mother-goddesses of 
destructive nature and evil influence were imbibed in the 

1. Grihe grihe manushya^am nityam tishthati rakshasi / 
griha-deviti namna vai pura srishta svayambhuva // 
Tvadgrihe tishthamana tu pujita.’ ham sada vibho / 
likhitam chaiva Icudyeshu putrair bahubhiravrita // 

Yo mam bhaktya likhet kudye saputrarh yauvananavitam / 
grihe tasya bhaved buddhiranyatha kshayamapunyat // 
Sabhaparva, Poona edn. p. 94. 
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cult of the wife of Skanda named Shashthi, Bhadrd, or 
Devasena. 

In the Mahabhdrata the above Grahas or evil spirits have 
bsen described as belonging to the terrible forms of Skanda. 
Skanda is said to have been bom from the body of men in 
order to devour the people. These spirits were addicted to 
wine and flesh. It is apparent that the primitive people like 
the Nishadas were propitiating their gods and goddesses with 
offerings of flesh and blood. The epic gives a list of 18 Grahas 
but many more must have existed^. The puerperal complica¬ 
tions in the pre-natal and post-natal stages were all taken 
amongst the primitive tribes to have been caused by the influ¬ 
ence of Yakshas and Rakshasas who must be propitiated 
with bloody offerings. Skanda was one of such folk deities 
in his original form under several names as Guha, etc. and 
he was closely associated with a cock ( Kukkuta) who 
is the most accessible bird to be slaughtered in offering 
as up to now. One of the 18 Grahas was known as 
Skandapasmara or the spirit which brought about the 
convulsion of child-life under the effect of such murderous 
diseases as diptheria. The terrible goddess named Vinita began 
to be worshipped in a bird form as Sakuni. Pfltana Rakshasi 
became the Graha named Putana. She was probably the same 
as the goddess of small pox with poisonous pustules affecting 
the whole body of the child. Another spirit of the same nature 
was named Sita-Putana which is worshipped up to this day as 
^Itala, the refregerating genius of small pox, believed to des¬ 
troy the foetus of the pregnant woman or women in pregnancy, 
Diti, mother of demons, was identified with Mukha-mar^dikd, 
the spirit causing pustules of small pox which left pitted 
scars on the face similar to the bread named Maijdika, 
She was said to be very fond of child-flesh. There were 

1, Ime tvash^ada^anye vai graha mamsa-madhu-priyah / 
Dvipancharatrarh. tishthanti satatam sutikagyihe // 

Aranyakaparva 119.35. 
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male and female spirits, Kumara graha and Kunoari garha, 
which made a mess of the undeveloped foetus in the womb. 
The relationship of husband and wife was imputed to these 
male and female spirits and all of them were inimical to child¬ 
ren. It was believed that .^akuni, a female spirit, visited the 
young children and came riding on the back of Surabhi, the 
mother of cows and just walked away with innocent small 
children. Sarama, the mother of the dogs stole away the 
womb of human mothers. The mother of the Gandharvas 
removed the foetus without being detected. The mother of 
trees and plants who lived on the top of Karanja trees [Pong- 
amia glabra) was offered homage by the worship of that tree. 
Kadru, the mother of serpents took a toll of the babe in the 
womb by assuming a dimunitive form. The mothers of the 
watery nymphs make the foetus lose its quickening, and 
being dead in the womb difficult of delivery. Lohitayani, 
daughter of the ocean of blood, was believed to be one of the 
nurses of Skanda and worshipped on the Kadamba tree. Revati 
was identified with Aditi, the mother of gods and the Graha 
named Raivata received its name after her. It was a terrible 
Mahfi-graha who caused serious diseases for children. As 
Riidra stalks amongst male deities so Arya is amongst female 
deities and was believed to be the mother of Skanda. She was 
worshipped independently for fulfilment of one's desire. 

These evil spirits were supposed to cast their influence on 
the health of children up to the age of sixteen years. All the 
female grahas under the name of Matjrikas and all the male 
grahas are but different forms of Skanda^. The writer of the 
epic has enumerated in this chapter a list of the different 
spirits under the name Deva-graha, Htjri-graha, Sidddha- 
graha RSkshasa-graha, Gandharva-graha, Yaksha-graha, 
Pi^acha-graha, etc. All of them were counted as different 
forms of Skanda and Rudra. It is obvious that all the 

1, Ye cha mariga^ah proktah p::.- 'ha' \ i;v: ye grahah / 
sarve SkandagrahS nama = ‘v. -.iriribhih// 

Araijyakaparva219. 42. 
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tutelary goblins that were of an awful nature were assimi¬ 
lated in the cult of Skanda sometime during the Kushajja 
period. Similarly all the dreadful female spirits who were 
worshipped as Matirikas came to be regarded as part of 
Skanda cult sometimes as his mothers, as stated by Skanda 
himself, *‘0 ye mothers, I am your son. Now you occupy a 
position beyond repproach^."' In another context they are recon¬ 
ciled with Shashthi or Revati and described as the female con¬ 
sort of Skanda. It has been explicitly stated about the Matiri- 
kas that they made a self-confession to Skanda describing 
themselves as the mothers of all the people. "Whatever places 
were occupied by the evil hosts of female spirits in former 
days shall now be occupied by us and they will all be out¬ 
stayed from their respective habitations. Now we will receive 
homage instead of them and none of the older lot will receive 
any worship. 

It means that all the innumerable mother-goddesses of a 
minor character from earlier times were recognised as divine 
mothers in the family of Skanda The preceding mother- 
goddesses were supplanted by new ones which formed a 
standard team of the Seven Divine Mothers. The names of 
previous mother-goddesses gradually faded out and they went 
out of the picture. In addition to them one of the major 
goddesses was Revati whose eminent position maybe inferred 
from the fact that the epic describes her as an incarnation 
of Aditi (Ara: 9 yakaparva 219. 28]. This was probably the 
reason why Revati became pre-eminent amongst all as given 
in the K&iyapa Samhita, 

1. Mataro hi bhavatyo me suto vo’hamaninditah / Ara^iyaka- 
parva 219. 6. 

2. Atha matrigariah sarvah Skandam vachanamabravlt / 
vayaih sarvasya lokasya matarah kavibhih smritah // 
Yasu tah matarah piirvam lokasyasya prakalpitah / 
asraakam tad bhavet sthanarii tasaih chaiva na tad 
bhavet // 

Bhavema pujya lokasya na tah pujyah surarshablia / 
Aranyakaparva 219. 14, 16, 17. 
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Along with this, another goddess named Shashthi was 
gaining in popular esteem and she was believed to be identical 
with Revati. As we have seen ^ the minor goddesses mentioned 
above were mostly spirits affecting the health of children and 
causing them various diseases by their visitation. It thus came 
about that the people began to believe in an auspicious goddess 
who became the guardian deity of children during pregnancy 
and after birth ^nd she was named Shashthi who received 
worship on the sixth day after the child was born. Shashthi 
was closely associated with Skanda and both of them with 
number six, e, g., Skanda has six heads and is said to be the 
son of six Krittika Mothers or the constellation of Pleiades 
which has six stars and he and Shashthi are both worshipped 
on the sixth day of the lunar month. We are indebted to the 
Mahdbharata for a clear and positive statement about the 
various goddesses connected with Skanda. "‘The wise speak 
of the chief consort of Skanda as Devasena, whom the Brah- 
maiias describe as Shashthi and Lakshmiy As&y Sinivali, Kuhit, 
Apardjitd. When Devasena obtained Skanda as her husband, 
then through her the goddess Lakshmi also chose him as her 
husband in a personified form. Skanda became united with the 
goddess Sri on the fifth bright day of the month of Magha 
which therefore became famous as the ^ri-panchami day. On 
the next day Skanda found his consummation with the goddess 
Sri and therefore that day {Hthi) became famous as Shashthi^^'^, 

Under the thin veneer of the epic statement, we have a 
definite record of ancient tradition regarding the evolution 
and mutual exchanges amongst several religious cults, viz., 
those of Vedic Devasena, SrI-Lakshmi, Pura^ic Shashthi, and 
both Vedic and Pura^ic Skanda. All of them became mingled 
with each other during the course of centuries in the miracu¬ 
lous crucible of folk religion. The Brahma^ias put the stamp of 
their approval on this wide-spread synthesis of cults which was 
being evolved in numberless families at all levels of society. 
This is a well known phenomenon of religious history that 
t. Ara^iyakaparva 218. 47-49. 
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‘different beliefs come together in a free and unrestricted 
exchange of ideas and forms which also find expression in icono- 
graphic formulas and sculptures, A minute scrutiny of Kush^a 
statuettes at Mathura provides a tangible commentary on the 
different stages of this assimilative approach. The folk beliefs 
do not die out but mingle in the fertile soil of the human mind 
depositing their seeds for new germinations and creating a 
leaven in which the old and the new shake hands together, 
-and the new and fresh skein of cults gets twisted together with 
common approval. The Puranas offer a mirror to these changes 
from epoch to epoch as were routed in social history. They did 
not state things from their own side but had the wisdom and 
the generous approach of recording what was actually taking 
place -n society. To dissect the folk beliefs with a view to eva* 
luate them as good or bad was not the concern of the Purana 
writers but they just wanted to recite to their audience what 
actually was happening. This important aspect of the epic and 
Puranic descriptions impresses itself on the mind of the reader 
who goes through them with an eye of understanding and 
sympathy. 

It is stated that the goddess Revati through her multiple 
forms (bahurupd), under the command of Skanda, creates delu¬ 
sion amongst those who do not follow the path of religious 
piety in order to effect their ruin^. The implication is that the 
minor goddesses were once the cause of confusion, but in 
their new setting in the family of Skanda they became part 
and parcel of an approved religious system. The Kdiyapa 
Safhhitd provides valuable evidence in this connection. It is 
stated there that the godling named Guha performed penances 
to worship Skanda and thus spoke to Revati, *‘Of your four 
brothers (viz,, Mahasena, Kumara, Vi^akha and Skanda) the 
fifth brother will be NandikeSvara (the lord of Nandi bull, 
i, e., Siva) and the sixth will be your sister Shashthi famous 
amongst the people. As all people were offering homage to me 


1. Kd§yapa Samhitd, Revati Kalpa, p. 154. 
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so will they worship you. Together with your brothers you 
will have the same influence as I had. You will look beauti¬ 
ful with your six faces and be worshipped oui the Shashthi 
day.” Thus a sister was produced for Skanda, as such she 
is paid homage at all times and confers happiness and life. 
This Shashthi has two forms, viz., Shashthi associated with 
the confinement room of pregnant mothers (Sutikd-Shashthi), 
and another form with wings on her shoulders [Paksha-Shashthi), 
Thus from the cult of Shashthi came out Revati worshipped 
both by the gods and the demons.^ 

In the above description of twofold Shashthi the one 
associated with child-birth appears to have been evolved 
out of the cult of Sri-Lakshmi. The other name of Winged 
Shashthi is most significant and seems to be a later aspect of 
goddess Maya of the Asuras who moved in the air and whose 
head and shoulders were beautified with magical symbols like 
ankuia (goad), ^araiu (axe), and dagger, etc. and an amulet 
string {rakshdvali, rakshdkaraftdaka’'Sutra) was sometimes shown 
over her breast. The amulet string originally belonged to the 
goddess Orodoxo-Atargatis of Iran. Thus out of these two 
strands of the tradition of the gods and the Asuras was evolved 
the form of Shashthi-Revatl for whom it is aptly stated that 
both gods and demons paid homage to this new divinity 
{surdsura'fiamaskrUd), The epic evidence as set forth above 
receives confirmation from several clay-figurines found in 
Indian terracotta art. 

The statement about the four brothers of Skanda together 
with their chief Nandike^vara and the sixth sister Shashthi 
becomes intelligible in the light of representations in art. For 
example, on some gold coins of Huvishka, we find the names 
of these four brothers as Skando, Komdro, Vijdgo, and Mahd'- 
seno. Nandike^vara is ^iva standing with his Nandi bull and 
holding a long trident as found on numerous coins and especi¬ 
ally on the obverse side of the coins of the above Kushapa empe- 


I. Kd^yttpa Samhita, Balagraha-chikitsadhyaya, p. 67). 
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ror. We also see on some tribal coins especially from the Yau- 
dheya region in south-east Panjab a goddess with six heads, who 
is trueto the epithet Shanmukhi Shashthi, i. e., the six-headed 
goddess named Shashthi. The six heads were illustrative of the 
six Divine Mothers whose son was the six-headed god Khrtti- 
keya. The six heads symbolised the Six Chakras in the human 
body whose energy becomes manifest in the form of six heads 
of god Skanda who was therefore named as Sha^anana or Shsh^- 
matura, the deity of six facf^s or the son of six mothers. Thus 
goddess Shashthi was variously worshipped as Sutika-Shashthi, 
Paksha-Shashthi and Shanmukhi Shashthi which were the 
several forms of goddess Revati. It appears that Mahasena, 
Skanda, Kumara and Vi^fikha were in fact tutelary deities who 
came nearer to each other and evolved conjointly with Skanda. 
Their sister was as influential in popular cult as the four broth¬ 
ers {asmdt tulya-pradhdvd tvm bhratfimadhyagaid soda). Sutika 
Shashthi maybe identified with the goddess worshipped on 
the sixth day of the birth of a child in ancient times, even as 
to-day. Bana refers to the worship of Arya-vriddha(Grand Lady) 
and Jatamatrika (mother of children) who were worshipped at 
the time of child-birth. Arya-vriddha seems to be the same as 
Ary a of the epic also called 'VriddhikaA 

Probably she was the vsame as the more ancient goddess 
called Jyeshtha whose worship did not die out. Even now a 
goddess called Vi~mdtd is worshipped on the sixth day of 
child-birth. It is believed that this goddess comes to visit a 
new-born child. The folk songs of this goddess are called 
songs of Vihayi {Vlhayi-he-gU) which are sung on the sixth 
night celebrated by keeping watch throughout the night. 
The name seems to be derived from Sanskrit VidhdtTit the 
goddess who ordains the future of a child either in the bene¬ 
volent aspect or otherwise. The figure of the Jatamatrika 

1. Arya mata kumarasya/ Vanaparva 210.40. 

Striyo manushamasada vriddhika mama namatah / 
vriksheshu jatasta devyo namaskarya prajarthibhih // 

Ibid. 220. 16. 
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goddess was drawn on a cloth or a wooden board and actually 
worshipped. She has been described as surrounded by many 
children^ which reminds us of the iconographic form Jataharini 
or Hariti. She is also mentioned in the Tilakafnanjari of Dhana- 
pala where the names of the three goddesses^ Shashthi, Devi 
Jatamatrika and Arya-\riddha are separately mentioned to 
be represented and worshipped.® 

^amkara the commentator on Sana has made the meaning 
of Bahia’s statement more explicit stating that firstly the 
Jatamatrika goddess was surrounded by many children and 
secondly that she had the face of a cat.® 

We learn from a Sanskrit lexicon {Ndndnkarmva-sankshepa) 
that the feline faced tutelary goddess was also called Charcha 
(or Charchika). According to the Ka^i Khanda of the Skanda 
Purdna there was a shrine in Varanasi sacred to Charchika 
(Kashi Khanda, Ch. 99). In the inscription of the Paramara 
king Naravarmadeva (1104-33) a shrine is said to have 
been raised for Charchika, the family deity of the king.^ 

There is evidence to show that the name of Charchika. 
first appears in the Gupta period. For example, she 
is stated to have replaced the ancient name of goddess 
Kottavl at Hingulaja [Vdmana Purdi^a i?. 54; see also ray 
Vdmana Purd^a-A Study^ pp. 136-140). In folk cult Charchika- 
devl is known as Chhachhi who is still in worship in a shrine 
at Lucknow under this name, in the Chowk Mohalla of the 
city. 

There is also mention of a shrine of Shashthi in Supia. 
stone-inscription of Skandagupta. On a clay-sealing from Raj- 

1. S^shat Jatamatri-devata iva bahubalaka-vyakula nanri- 
turvfidudhatyah, Harshacharita, Ch. 4, p. 129, 

2. Aharata bhagavatirh Shashtlhdevimalikhata jatamatiripa- 
talam, arabhadhvamaryavfiddha-saparyam, Tilakama^jarl^ 
p. 77. 

3. Jatamat^ri-devata marjaranana bahuputraparivara. sutika- 
gfihe sthapyate. 

4. Bhandarkar, List of Indian Inscriptions^ No. 1658. 
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ghat is found the name Shashthi-datta in Gupta script showing 
that the parents regarded the birth of their son as due to the 
grace of gpddess Shashthi. What the Kaiyapa Sarhhitd names 
as Paksha-Shashthi maybe identified amongst the winged clay 
figurines of a goddess exposed from the Sunga to the Kushana 
period Generally winged figurines are absent in Indian terra¬ 
cottas. So also among stone statues they are conspicuous by 
absence. But there are a few specimens in clay depicting god 
Kamadeva with wings and holding bow and arrow. It appears 
ihat the female figurines with wings depicted goddess Paksha- 
Shashthi. It is possible that the Greek god Cupid and the god¬ 
dess Aphrodite who were shown with wings influenced the 
iconography of Kama and Shashthi with wings.On the coins of 
the Yaudheya Republic (2nd-3rd century A. D.) we have the 
figure of standing Karttikeya on one side and of a six-headed 
female goddess on the other showing the latter to be Shnu- 
mukhi and also pointing to her close relation with Karttikeya 
{Journal of the Numismatic Society of India, Vol, V., p. 29 : my 
article, ^'Goddess Shashthi on the Yaudheya coins’^). Thus the 
archaeological evidence throws light on the worship of Skanda 
in a Vyuha form of four brothers together with Nandike^v ara 
Siva and the six-headed goddess Shashthi as recorded in the 
Ka^yapa Sarhhitd. The Amarakoia, a lexicon of the Gupta 
period, mentions the four names Mahasena, Skanda, Vi^^ha, 
Kumara as synonyms for Skanda, the names being repeated at 
the head of four lines of two verses. 

The above prob into the historical evolution of Skanda 
shows how a minor local deity gathered many different strands 
during the course of his evolution and emergence as a god of 
high rank. In this case at one end is the Skanda-maha as an 
obscure cult in the list preserved in Jaina literature, and on 
the other is the magnificent form of Skanda whose images were 
installed in important shrines where the deity was shown as be¬ 
ing consecrated by Brahma, and Siva as the husband of X>eva- 
sena (cf. Mathura Museum, No. 466 ; see ray Matsya Purdna- 
A Study, PI. facing p. 248). According to the NUitha^ 
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churiii the festival of Skanda was celebrated on the Pur^ima 
day of the month of Alvina. When Mahavira visited Sravasti 
this festival was being celebrated, and as the NUitha-chUrn* 
mentions that a car-festival of Skanda was being organised. This 
idea m ust have flashed in the mind of the author of this commen¬ 
tary after the Kushana period and during the Gupta age when 
worship of Skanda occupied an important place in the religious 
background of the period. We have not found so far any repre¬ 
sentation of Skanda in art prior to the first century A. D. 
Recently a stone image of Skanda was found in Mathura scul¬ 
pture in which the god is standing in Abhaya-mudrd and holding 
a long spear in his left hand. On the pedestal of the image is an 
inscription dated in the year 11 of Kanishka stating that the 
four sons of Vi^vala established an image of Karttikeya in 
their home.^ We may imagine that in still more ancient times 
before the introduction of actual images such festivals as the 
Skanda-maha could be celebrated by associating the deity 
with a sacred platform under the open sky, as in the case of 
several other obscure cults. 


1. Sam. 11 he 4 di etasya purvvayaih karttikeyasya pratima 
pratishthapita. Vi^adevena, Vi^vasomena, Vi^vabhavena, 
Vi^vavasuna cha bhratribhih Vi^valaputrehi kshattriyehi 
svake avasathe. P. iTwf. Society Jour,, July. 1948, p. 
65, Mathura Sculpture, No. 2949. 



RUDDAMAHA (FESTIVAL OF RUDRA) 

CHAPTER SEVEN 

In the lists found in the Ndydihamtnakakd and the Raya- 
ixmeniya Suita, Rudda-raaha and Siva-maha are mentioned 
separately. Apart from the mere mention of names there is no 
evidence either in the Jaina or Pali literature which may 
throw further light on the nature of these festivals. This is, 
however, evident that like the festival of other gods these two 
festivals for the worship of Rudra and Siva also formed part 
of folk cults, and the people assembled on those occasions for¬ 
ming a Mela. If we look both from the point of view of folk 
cults and that of the literary evidence we gather that the wor¬ 
ship of Rudra was rooted in great antiquity and was of great 
popularity amongst the peoples, and Rudra-Siva occupied a 
high place in the pantheon of the gods. Excepting Vishnu no 
other deity was so popular and held in such high esteem as 
Rudra. We also learn from the and other sour¬ 

ces that Siva was being worshipped in Central Asia in the ori¬ 
ginal home-land of the Sakas and the Yue-chihs. There was a 
temple of Siva in ancient Kapi^a (modern Kafiristan ). To the 
south of the Oxus river in the ancient region of Maunjayana 
(modern Munjan) Rudra was worshipped as a popular deity. In 
Yajurveda 3.61, Rudra is requested to go to Maufijayana and 
a territory beyond that^, Rudra is addressed here : “You are 
the wielder of the bow, holding the Pinaka in your hand, clad 
in a tiger's skin and coiled on tfie body with serpents, 0 Rudra, 
repair to remote regions further beyond'*. In the Atharvaveda, 
there is also mention of Mahavrisha country together with Muja- 
avant. {Oko asya mujavantal} oko asya makaVTishaJi, AV.5.22,5). It 
maybe supposed that the Mahavrisha country and its name 

1. Etat to rudravasam tena paro mujavato'tihi avatata- 

dhanva pinakavasah kpttivasa ahim sannah ^ivo'tfhi/ V S, . 

3 . 61 . 
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became the vehicle of Rudra as Nandi. Indra also is styled as 
Vrishabha Mahadeva, i.e. Bull, the Great God. A repprochement 
of Indra became the first stage in the evolution of Rudra. On 
the other hand Rudra and Siva were supposed to be the lords 
of Bhuta, Pi^acha, Yaksha, Mahoraga, Naga, Kinnara who 
were local tutelary godlings and were allotted a' place in 
the family of'Rudra. A third strand of synthesis was evolved 
between Rudra and the mother-goddesses. The Great Mother- 
goddess had been worshipped in India from the remotest 
antiquity going beyond even the Rigveda, Ambika literally 
means a ^mother-goddess". Scholars are of the view that this 
Great Goddess was the Earth. In other civilizations of the 
Middle East, the Earth is worshipped as the Great Mother- 
goddess. She was the tnagna mater or the supreme mother. 
It was therefore natural that the Great Goddess Ambika be¬ 
came associated with the Gread God Mahadeva-Rudra, The 
legend of the marriage of $iva and Satl or 5iva and Parvati 
points to this religious process. 

We get a vivid piciture of the folk beliefs in the popular 
religion of the Vedic time in the 16th Book of the Yajurveda 
known as 'Satarudriyah It is a surging invocation to god Rudra 
under many names. On the one hand the belief was in the exis¬ 
tence of one Rudra {eka eva Rudro na dvitlyaya tasthe, Taitt. 
Sam. 1.8.6,1) and on the other it was believed that there are 
thousands of Rudras in each direction [yo chainam Rudra ahhito 
dikshu iriidh sahasraiah, VS. 16.6); that Rudra is pervailtngin a 
thousandfold forms in waters, trees, plants, mountains, cow- 
pans, homes, caverns, fields, barren lands, and in many other 
places {asamkhydia}t sahasrdniye Rudraadhi bhUmydm, VS. 16.54). 
He has many names as Sarva, Bhava, Rudra, Pa^upati, Kapardin, 
Nilagriva. He is the lord of the mountains and is denizen of the 
caves. His one aspect is terrible {Ghord) and the other is bene¬ 
volent iSivdtanu). The terrible Rudra is worshipped by the 
thieves, waylayers, foresters, residents of the wilderness, sword¬ 
bearing marauders and those living by voilence in daikness, and 
that Rudra is a great tormentor. In the same manner the aus- 
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picious form of Rudra is worshipped by the chiefsof the assembly^ 
horsemen, organised hosts [Ganapati), tribal assemblies {Vf^ta- 
pati), armies and their commanders, charioteers, footmen, cart- 
wrights, drivers, collectors of revenue, potters, blacksmiths, 
young and old. Rudra is also the god of hunters, huntsmen 
deer-trappers, foresters those roaming in wilderness with a 
pack of hounds. Thus Rudra was conceived under a variety 
of names and forms all associated with voilence. On one hand 
he is Ugra and Bhima who professes to kill and shoot. On the ^ 
other hand he is 6iva and Samkara, the deity of well being for 
the body and the mind. It was said that Rudra had matted 
locks {kaparda) on his head, bow and arrows in hands, his 
throat is blue (NUagriva) and snak es are coiled round his 
body. He puts on a skin {KHUi-vasa)* It maybe seen that Rudra- 
Siva as described in the Puranas had his early origin in the 
Vedic mantras. In this ^atarudfiya chapter we also find the 
conception of a supreme god of auspicious nature as Siva who 
is above all and is fountain-source of all his good and evil 
forms. 

It maybe imgined that the di:derent folk beliefs about 
the terrible nature of Siva continued even alter the reconcili¬ 
ation of Rudra and Siva in the form of a single deity. Normalljr 
.he people do not introduce revolutionary changes in their reli¬ 
gious beliefs or modes of worship. The people like the appro¬ 
ach of synthesis, retaining all the beliefs in their god or goddess 
as handed down from the past. There is always the spirit 
which inspires sublimation of his or her form. There is hardly 
any god or goddess in the Hindu pantheon who has not under¬ 
gone mutual influence with the conception of $iva. The synthe¬ 
sis of Skanda and ^iva has been pointed out in the preceding 
chapter. Similarly there are good many stories speaking of the 
close connection between Siva on one hand and Vishnu, 
Brahma, Ga^apati and many other gods on the other into the 
details of which we cannot enter here. 

One thing is certain that Rudra was known under many 
names and forms in popular religion. In the ^atapaiha- 
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Brdhmayia Agni is Rudra and he is worshipped under several 
names. In the east he is named ^arva, in Vahika he is called 
Bhava. He is also known as Pa^upati and Rudra.^ 

It is said elsewhere that Rudra, ^ar va, Pa^upati, Ugra, 
A^ani, Bhava, Mahadeva, I^ana, all these eight are the forms 
of Agni, and his ninth aspect is Kumaia, i e., later Skanda (^B. 
-6. 1. 3. 18), We have seen above from the epic evidence that 
Skanda was a spirit affecting children and with him there 
also existed a number of male {Kumafa-graha) and female 
-spirits {Kumdri-graha). Both of them were assimilated in the 
cult of Skanda. The above evidence shows that Rudra, Siva, 
Agni and Skanda were cast in a single crucible and after 
much give-and-take their resp-^citve relationships were 
brought into belief in which Rudra and Siva became the 
subject of synthesis and then they were reconciled to Agni 
and lastly Skanda was conceived to be the son of both Agni 
and Rudra or Agni-Rudra, We may imagine that Rudra-^iva 
-who was a popular deity came under the influence of Agni, 
the deity of the sacrifice and thus a popular folk cult and the 
higher religions of Vedic sacrifice drew nearer to each other 
in a natural way. The implication of the legend of Daksha- 
Yajna also points to this phenomenon. In that Yajna, Rudra 
-did not receive a portion or offering showing that he was 
outside the orbit of high Vedic Yajnas but popular as a 
folk deity whose numerous names and forms are enumerated 
in Book XVI of the White Yajurveda, As the story says Rudra 
was not invited by Daksha but his consort Sati came to her 
father's sacrifice and finding that all gods were present 
there to receive their respective shares excepting Rudra, she 
was shocked and so much over-powered with grief that she 
gave up her life. Thereupon Rudra was intensively enraged 
and disrupted the sacrifice of Daksha who said: "T know about 
the Eleven Rudras but who is this Mahe^vara I have not 

1. Agnirvai sa devah tasyaitani namani, ^arva iti yatha 
prachya achakshate, bhava iti yatha vahikalj, pasunam 
pati rudro’gniriti/ 1. 7. 3. 8. 
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heard of/' Finally Daksha and ^iva are reconciled. Rudra is 
said to be a form of Agni and Uma a form of Svaha. Thus the 
numerous strands of Rudra-^iva worship form part of the- 
folk cult which became twisted into a single skein and their 
mutual relationship can be understood with the eye of 
modem criticism and critical approach. 

The earliest evidence of worship of Rudra-Siva-Pa^upati 
has been discovered in the Indus Valley. Worship of the Moth¬ 
er Goddess and of Rudra-Siva was the distinctive feature of 
the religion followed by the Indus Valley people. Siva worship 
at Mohenjo-daro was a part of the folk cult prevailing there* 
The author of the Yajurveda has tried to sublimate it and give 
a philosophical meaning to the cult of Rudra-6iVa. We can see 
the two processes continuing side by side. Firstly Siva worship 
as a folk cult continued without interruption and secondly his 
metaphysical and symbolical interpretation found successive 
statements in Vedic and Purcinic literature. ^Ve may witness 
the continuity of Siva worship in folk tradition in the form of 
hundreds and thousands of Siva Lihgas installed in every part 
of the country.! Siva is described as I^ana and I^vara in the 
Yajurveda. In giving a name to each Siva Lihga the epithet 
I^vara was invaraiably employed as the second part of the 
name, e. g. Vi^ve^vara, Mahakale^vara, etc. The evidence of 
archaeology shows that such names go back to the Kushajyia 
period. An inscription in early Kushapa script (circa 2nd cent. 
A. D.) describes a Siva Lihga under the name Jate^vara. It is 
possible that this process of naming was even earlier. Such 
names greatly multiply in the post-Kushana period. In the 
Ka^i Kha^da of the Skanda Purav>a which seems to be a docu¬ 
ment of the Gupta age we have a long list of Siva Lihgas with 
names ending in livara. This is confirmed by archaeological 
evidence since the clay sealings found at Rajghat show several 
names as Gabhasti^vara, Avimukte^vara, Yoge^vara which are 
also included in the list of the Kasi Khanda. There was another 


L Asaihkhyata sahasra^i ye Rudra adhi bhumyam, VS. 
XVI. 16.54.. 
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style also in which the person who installed the ^iva Linga 
.gave it a name either after his personal name or after the name 
of his teacher. In a Gupta inscription found at Mathura and of 
the time of Chandragupta II, it is stated that a Siva mendi¬ 
cant named Uditacharya installed two Siva Lihgas named 
Upamite^vara and Kapile§vara after ttxe names of his teacher 
-and his teacher’s teacher respectively. 

Two points are noteworthy regarding the evolution of Siva. 
Firstly his benevolent form served as the basis of Yoga philoso¬ 
phy and Yogic practices of edifying character and Siva was pro¬ 
claimed as the Supreme Yogin. In folk cult the Yoga doctrine 
and practices in association with Siva found their highest*deve¬ 
lopment under the inspiration of the Natha Yogins amongst 
whom Gorakhanatha was the greatest master of Yoga. Accor¬ 
ding to the beliefs of the Natha religion Siva was the first and 
foremost Natha Yogin* There is reason to believe that even 
prior to the development of the Natha religion Siva had been 
assimilated in the later Mahayana Buddhism under the title 
of Avalokite^vara or Loke^vara. According to the Sadhana^ 
maid the number of Loke^vara deities was 108 or even more. 
Siva and Loke^vara Bodhisattva are both distinguished by the 
following signs of matted locks, trident, rosary of Rudraksha 
beads, tiger’s skin, and the third eye. 

The other point is that Rudra-Siva in his terrible form who 
was orignally the god worshipped by the Austria tribes conti¬ 
nued to be worshipped as part of the folk religion and a 
number of heaveous practices were associated with him. In 
this asptct he was called Bhairava. Practically in every centre 
of pilgrimage where Siva Lingas are installed we also find the 
Bhairava goblins being worshipped. For example, in Varanasi 
there are Eight Bhairavas along with many Siva Lingas. The 
worship of Bhairava with offering of blood and flesh, intoxi¬ 
cants and wine was approved on a much lower level as part of 
the folk cult. 

In this connection it is worthy of note that Yaksha worship 
^Iso became reconciled to Siva worship and the two were 
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■drawn to each other, with such mutual borrowings as often 
take place in an atmosphere of mutual synthesis. The Lord of 
Yakshas was Vai^ravana-Kubera who in the Gupta epoch was 
declared to be a close friend of ^iva as said in the Meghaduta 
•of Kalidasa. It may probably be right to say that the tradition 
•of Yaksha worship preceded even that of Siva. The religious 
worship of Rudra-Siva supplanted that of the Yakshas whose 
stronghold on the minds of the people became gradually 
weak. To take an example, it is stated in the Maisya Pur&^a 
that in the remotest antiquity the Yakshas were predominent 
in Varanasi. Later on the son of the king of the Yakshas be¬ 
came a devotee of Siva. TUe religious followers of the Yakshas 
and of Siva picked up a quarrel,Both approached Siva as their 
refree, and Siva adjudicated, *'Those who are my devotees 
•will continue to live in Varanasi and those who are adherents 
of Yaksha worship shall go out of Ka^i." This short inset gives 
a hint how the followers of Siva and Yakshas first quarreled 
and then became mutually reconciled. We still find in Varanasi 
shrines of both Siva and the Yakshas, the latter being known 
-asBIra. For example, there are four Yaksha shrines in the 
campus of the Banaras Hindu University and many impor¬ 
tant ones like Lahura Bira and Bulla Bira in the city of 
Varanasi which abounds in numerous Siva Lingas (see below 
Chap. 15). 

In later times many Saiva orders of asetics like the Katha, 
Avadhuta, Yogi, Jangama, Lingayata, Mahe^vara, Kapalika 
etc. took a living part in popularising and continuing the 
worship of Siva amongst the people at different levels. It may¬ 
be imagined that as part of the Rudra-maha festival big fairs 
were held and some of them most probably maybe traced 
even up to our own times. Such a fair is held on the Siva 
Chaturda^i day (14th Dark night of Phalguna) which might 
have been the occasion of Rudra-maha festival. 



Vm. NAGAMAHA (FESTIVAL OF THE 
NAGA DEITY) 

CHAPTER EIGHT 

The worship of the Naga deity is an ancient Indian cult. 
It was known as Naga-maha. The fairs in honour of the Naga 
deity were known as Naga-maha, Naga-yatra or Naga-jatta. 
It was a very wide-spread cult known in all corners of the 
country and the worship offered to Naga gods was also known 
as Naga-bali. The tradition is still popular almost every where 
in the country. The Naga worship was accepted in the 
Brahmanicah Buddhist and Jaina religions. It appears that the 
Naga cult was there even prior to the Yaksha worship. Surasa^ 
the mother of gods, was an epithet used for Mother Earth. 
Kadru, the mother of Nagas, was also a term for the Mother 
Earth. This is the explanation in the Brahmag.a literature {iyaiiv 
Prithivi Kadru, SB. 3. 6. 2. 2. ; iyayh vai Prithivi Sarpardjm^ 
SB. 2. 1.4. 30). Vishnu sleeps on the couch of the Cosmic 
Sarpa [Ananta $esha). In such stories the strand of Vishnu 
worship was reconciled with that of Naga worship. The Pa- 
hcharatra Bhagavatas accepted this synthesis in more straight 
forward manner. According to their religious doctrine of the 
Chaturvyuha or four-fold divine manifestion, Balarama is one 
of them and he is an incarnation of Ananta Sesha. In the begi¬ 
nning of the Bhagavata religion Sankarsha^ia and Vasudeva 
were together regarded as a pair deity^. Krishjaa is spoken 
of having Baladeva as his help-mate [Baladevasah&yavan,Argni-^ 
yakaparva 13.39) or having Sankarsha^a as his second (Ma- 
habhashya ; also Udyogaparva 47.72) of the pair {Baladevadvi- 
tiya). The Vdyu Burma speaks of Krishna and Balarama as 
deities whose nature was human (P^trusha’^prakTitika^deva). 
Originally these were the two Kshatriya rulers aihongst the 
Vfishnis and were consecrated as Vrishpi Viras ( Kdiikd 

1. Dvandvam Sankarshanavasudevau, dvapyabhivyaktau 

sahacharyenetyarthah. Kdiika 8 . 1. 15. 
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on Paninian sutra 5. 2. 34, fdjanydbahuvachanadvandve*ndhaka>> 
vrishttishui), In course of time these Kshatriya heroes or human 
leaders began to be worshipped as deities and attained to a 
divinement. Balarama also became associated with Naga wor¬ 
ship as happened in the case of Vishnu. The Yajufveda (3.63) 
refers to Rudra-Siva as A hiin sannah or associated with serpent. 
It is possible that Ndga and Sarpa in remote antiquity repre¬ 
sented two separate cult traditions but their distinction is not 
apparent now. We have now two great legends about the Nagas, 
the first is the Naga-Garu^a feud and the second, the Naga 
Sacrifice of king Janamejaya. There is a religious element 
underlying the first story while the second story is on a histo¬ 
rical tradition. 

Garuda is the symbol of Surya and Naga represents the 
subterranean forces of darkness. The great legend of Garuda 
is his great triumph of transporting the jar of Soma from 
heaven to the earth. The quest of the Jar of Immortality and 
its transferring to the world of mortal men has some feature 
of the international mythological story of the Holy Grail. 
This Grail was a special utensil full of the embrosial drink of 
life. It was sometime believed to be a special jewel. There was 
much similarity[between the pot of immortality (Amrita-Ghata) 
and the Holy Grail. The essence of the story appears to be the 
motif that the Aryan nations got the secret of the divine 
elixir or Amrita or the Drink of Immortality which the NSgas 
could not obtain. There is also the Puranic legend of the 
Churning of the Ocean ( Samudra-manthana ) in which the 
Immortality fell to the share of the gods and not to that of 
the Asuras. The Puranic story repeats the same theme in a 
slightly different manner. 

It appears that there is some historical truth at the root 
of the story of Janamejaya and his Naga Sacrifice. There was 
some outstanding strife between the family of Taksbaka and 
that of the Kuru-Pandavas. That became the cause of the 
end of the life of Parikshita who is said to have been bitten 

8 
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by the Takshaka NSga. Janamejaya avenged himself of his 
father’s death by performing the Naga-Yajha. Asfcika, whase 
father was Jaratkaru, is said to be the son ot the female Jarat- 
karu and thus sister’s son of Vasuki Naga, After his birth Asti- 
ka was brought up by Vasuki Naga. Because of his close family 
conriection with the Nagas, Astika came forward to protect 
the Nagas from the all-consuming Naga Sacrifice of Janame¬ 
jaya. 

The Nagas have also a connection with the life of Krishna 
who brought the Kiliyanaga under his control. The Jife-story 
of Buddha also shows several Naga motifs ; immediately after 
his birth Buddha was worshipped by the two Nagas, Nanda 
and Upananda, who sung a Stotra to him. In the Nairanjatia 
river lived a Naga deity. After Buddha had taken bath in 
the river the daughter of the Nagaraja Sagara who lived 
there offered to Buddha a seat of jewels. It is also said that 
Buddha after partaking of the rice-bowl ofiered by Sujata 
cast away the golden pot in the river. The same was taken 
by the Naga deity under his care but Indra assumingjhe 
iorm^ of Garuda seized it, and transporting to the heaven of 
the thrity-three gods made it there the object of worship, It 
is also said that Nagaraja Kaltka recited a Stotra to Buddha 
after the latter took his bath in the Nairanjana river and 
^ prjueded to the Bodhi tree. He also made a prophecy about 
his Enlightenment or attaining Buddhahood. Buddha after 
attaining Sambodhi stayed a: the root of the Bodhi tree. In 
the second week he repaired to the foot of the Mudiulinda 
tree nearby. There the Nagaraja Muchulinda came out of his 
hole in the earth and made a canopy of hoods over the head 
01 Buddha, When Buddha had delivered his first Sermon at 
Saraath he went to the village of Uruvilva (Pali : Umvelaj 
where there was the hermitage of Rishi Kd^yapa. There thj 
Buddha brought under his control a terrible Naga who was 
occupying a portion of the hermitage. There are some other 
stories also of the Nagas having a connection with the life of 
Buddha. ThUr^iti^Very likely that there were a number of Naga 
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shrines at different places and they became sop^ehow connec¬ 
ted with the stories of Buddha’s life. There were two similar, 
Naga shrines in the north-west. Although the Buddha never 
travelled up to Gandhara in his life-time but the story says 
that there was a Naga king named Gopala who live at Naga- 
rahara (modern Jalalabad) near the Kabul river. That Naga 
had become a source of terror to the local people. Buddha 
Converted him by his preaching. Similarly there was another 
Naga named Apalala who lived at M-ihgalapiira on the bank 
of the Swat river and caused great havoc by bringing the 
river in floods. Buddha also • converted him by his teaching. 
The ashes of Buddha after his cremation were divided amongst 
eight claimants including one Kshatriya ruler of R imagrama 
who got one share of the remains. It is said that the Stupa 
built by them at Rlmagrami came under the care of the 
Nagas who became its guardian. 

In the Jatdkds there are numerous references to NIga 
stories throwing welcome light on the .^aga cuU. Oi the one 
hand are such great legends ot Bhuridatta Niga, Champtka 
Naga and Sahkhapala Naga who wiredrawn into the whirl¬ 
pool of Baddaism audits ethical ideals and on the other we 
have ordinary folk tales about the Nagas treating th^m as small 
tutelary deities who were held in esteem by the psople. In 
the folk stories, the Nagas are said to be Kshetra-Devata, i. e.* 
deities guarding fields and special portions of the earth, where 
they live in the ant-hills. It is also believed that they act 
as guardians of buried treasures which they do not permit 
any one to touch. Any one who worships and propitiates the 
Niga is allowed to remove the treasure. Similar belief about 
the^Nagas is found in other countries also. There is a story 
in the Panchatantra that the Naga as Kshetra-deity used to 
give a golden dinara every day to a Brahmin who was the 
owner of that field and who had pleased him by offering milk. 
One day the Brahmin went to some other place and asked 
his son to do that duty. The Naga gave a dMm also to his 
son,r thereby the son thought that the ant-hfll of the Naga was 
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full of golden dtndra coins which he should seize all at once. 
With this thought in his heart he hit the Naga with the blow of 
his staff and the serpent becoming enraged bit him. When the 
Brahmin came back he went to the field with a cup of milk. 
Then the Naga scolded him, "‘0, foolish fellow, you have 
come with greed of gold but I cannot forget the blow of 
the rod and you cannot forget the sorrow of your son*s death, 
and therefore there can be no friendship between you and me.'* 
Saying so he gave a costly jewel to the Brahmin and asked him 
not to come again. In this story Naga is described as a Kshetra- 
Devata who was guarding a buried treasure under the earth. 
The third point of the story is that the Naga deity was in 
possession of a precious gem (mani) which he could bestow on 
a human being as a sign of his pleasure. These three features 
were part of folk belief about the Nagas. There is another 
story in the Panchatantra in which a Brahmin woman is deli¬ 
vered of a son who is a Naga. The Brahmin secures for his wed¬ 
ding a beautiful maiden. When the bride and the bridegroom 
meet each other at night the Naga leaving his slough becomes 
a Brahmana youth, and meets his wife to enjoy with her. In 
-the meantime his father comes there and seeing the slough 
understands the whole thing and burns it whereby the Naga 
youth is obliged to retain his human form. This story also 
fonns part of folklore. It is found in Kumaon folklore as 
follows. 

A wealthy person did not have a son. The husband 
becoming displeased with his wife turned her out of the house. 
Sbe went about as a beggar woman. One day she saw by cha¬ 
nce a Naga-like small rod and put it in her basket. The next 
it increased in size and filled the whole basket. She put it 
in a bigger basket. That also became fully contained. After 
several repetitions of this phenomenon she went to her hus¬ 
band's field and put the Naga in her husband’s granary. The 
store-room also was filled with the body of the Naga. Then the 
wife informed her husband that she had got a son and so the 
iMHise was needed for his residence. The hiisband built a spaci 
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ous house for him. The woman accommodated the Naga in it. 
The house also became fully contained with the Naga. The 
woman spoke to her husband that his son had become a iuU 
grown youth and required a wife. The husband brought from 
somewhere an orphan girl and married her to the Nagau 
The hapless maiden rubbed on the body of the Naga some 
magical unctuous liquid given by her mother-in-law. She began 
to bemoan her iil luck but her mother-in-law advised her to 
take courage. The third day the Naga gave up his slough and 
took the form of a beautiful young man. The bride informed 
her mother-in-law. The latter advised her to collect the slough 
that night and burn it along with her bodice. She followed her 
advice but the woman made a mistake and a portion of the 
slough remained unburnt. The Naga entered it and again assu-» 
med his that ophidian shape. The mother-in-law advised the 
daughter-in-law that she should take care and turn into ashes 
the whole skin. The woman did as she was told and thereafter 
her husband lived with her in a human form (J. of the 
Historical Society, Vol. I, pp. 37-38). 

Dr. Vogel making a comparative study of the story has 
pointed out that it is found in the folklore of other countries 
in which the animal form is burnt and thereby the human 
form is preserved. In the Vol-sunga Saga of Nordic mythology 
a similar story is found in which it is stated that the human 
form of a man and a woman was saved by burning the animal 
form of a wolf {Indian Serpent-Lore, pp. 166, 174). It is possi¬ 
ble that outside the range of Kumaon folklore this story may¬ 
be traced in the folklore of other regions. 

We have many other examples of Naga worship in Indian 
folk art. Naga worship was very popular round Mathura from 
the 8unga period to the Gupta period. Hundreds of Naga sculp¬ 
tures and statuettes have been found in Mathura art. One of 
them is that of Dadhikar^a Naga. A colossal N%a image was 
found at a village named Chhargaon which is the best and 
most remarkable specimen of the NSga images during the 
Kushaj^a period. There was an ancient centre of Naga woi> 
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shi|i at the village named Dauji which became connected with 
Baladeva. The image which is worshipped there to-day is in 
reality that of a Naga. In the inscription engraved on the 
image from Chhargaon it is styled as ‘Bhagavan Nagah.’ The 
title 'Bhagavan' denoted a divine person or deity. It is found 
in several other names such as Bhagavan Yaksha, Bhagavan 
yai^ravaija, Bhagavan Manibbadra Bhagavan Vasudeva. 

The most influential example of Naga worship in folk reli¬ 
gion is available at Majjiyar Matha in Rajagpha, In the 
*Tirtha-yatra' chapter of the Aranyakaparva the hot springs 
of Rajagriha are mentioned and it is stated that a pilgrim after 
taking his bath in the hot springs should partake of the 
Prasdda distributed in the Yakshijgi shrine tbere.^ 

This YakshiijI who removed the foetus from the wonb of 
inothers appears to have been the same as Jara or Harlti 
for whom a shrine had existed in Rajagriha from very early 
times as explained above. Thereafter it was enjoined that the 
pilgrim should go and worship in the shrine of Maninaga. He 
11^0 partakes of the Prasada distributed in the shrine of 
Maninaga is not affected by the poison of a serpent. The 
pilgrim should spend a night in the shrine of Maninaga^ 
When Krishna reached Rajagriha W’ith Bhima and Arjuna he 
spoke of the existence of four Naga deities there, namely 
Arbuda, ^akravapi, Svastika and Maninaga. 

It maybe i magined that the tradition of worship of Maiiiyar 
Naga had come down from the Austric tribes or the aborigi¬ 
nal settlers like that of Jara. Later on he was sublimated 

I, Yakshinya naityakam tatra pra^nita purushah 4uchih / 
yakshinyastu prasadena muchyate bhrunahatyaya // 

Aranyakaparva 92.90. 

2; Manioagam tato gatva go-sahasra-phalam labhet / 
naityakarh bhunjate yastu Maninagasya manaval^ // 
Dashtasya^ivishena^pi na tasya kramate visham / 
tatroshya rajanimekam sarvapapaih pramuchyate // 
Aranyakaparva 82. 91—9^. 
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to the rank of a deity and homage to him was prescribed even 
for the Aryan pilgrims. From this point of view the descrip-< 
tions found in the "Tirtha-yatra’^chapters have a special signi¬ 
ficance for the deities mentioned in them where most of them 
are connected with the worship of the Trees, Ponds, Nagas, Ya- 
kshas, Bhutas etc. which were non-Aryan in oiigin. At the site 
of Maniyar Matha a temple was built in the Gupta period which 
IS still existing, and that is embellished with stucco work and 
images. Such shrines were known as Naga-ghara, Such a Naga 
shrine {Naga-gHha) existed outside Saketa. Originally at Rajgir 
there existed only a platform which w^as held sacred for Naga 
worship but later on a brick temple of circular form was erected, 
and thp name Maniyar continued to be associated with it. In the 
excavations at the site of Ma 9 .iyar Ma^ha a number of multi- 
spouted iars had been found. Some of them have ten or fifteen 
spruts. Such ]'ars with numerous spouts were used in the ritual 
of Naga worship and are employed even to-day. A special paci¬ 
fication ceremony is performed after twentyseven days for 
such children as are born under the Mula Nakshatra and in 
that their naming ceremony takes place after twentyseven 
days and that then the father of the babe does not see its 
face and which is seen only by the mother. On that day a jar 
with twentyseven spouts is used to bathe the Muliya child with 
streams of water flowing from the spouts. The presiding deitv 
of the lunar mansion called Mula is a serpent. It is for this 
reason that this ceremony of warding off the evil influence of 
the Mula constellation was performed at the shrine of Ma^iyfir 
Naga. It seems that such children were brought from distant 
places to the Maniyar Matha. 

Xn folk religion the Nagas are worshipped on the Naga- 
Panebami Day, which is celebrated on the fifth bright day 
o f the month of Sravaiia. On that day the walls of the house 
are white-washed aud figures of Nagas are painted in black 
in rough outline. Thereafter on the fifteenth day of PunjimS. 
are painted bird-like figures in red ochre called Sam. This 
seems to be a popular representation of the great feudbwtenee 
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the Nagas and the Gammas to which referenc is found in the 
^atapatha Brdhmana as the conflict between the sons of Kadru 
called Kadraveyas and the sons of Vinata-Suparni known 
as Saupariieyas. The Hindi word "Saun* is derived from 
Suparna, called Savanna in Pali and Prakrit. These Suparija 
figures are drawn in cutline on the door-jambs of the room 
entrance. The form of the Saun figures as drawn in western 
Uttar Pradesh throws light on their origin. Some of them 
resemble the form of bird and others known as 'Kale Saun* 
that of serpent. We distinctly see there the shape of 
Garuda or Suparna with outspread wings. We have already 
mentioned the Suparna legend of the Mahabhdrata, but it 
was much older since we find the name of Sauparna Chant 
in the Sdmaveda and also a reference to the Suparana litera- 
ture. In the Tan^ya Brdhmana it is stated that the Yajna of 
the gods once became resentful and left them. It wandered to 
and fro in the form of a Suparana. The gods made it come 
back by chanting the Saupariia’Sdma, and then the sacrilice 
Was resumed. Here we may see a synthesis of the Suparna 
cult of folk religion and that of the Vedic Yajna. Garuda is 
called Garutma Suparna in the Rigveda (I. 164, 4o). The 
legend of the feud between Suparnias and the Nagas followed 
the pattern of the Daivdsuram conflict in which the Suparnas 
represented the ethereal spirits of light and the Nagas the 
chthonic spirits of darkness and under-world. In one stanza 
of the Asyavamiya Sukta, Garutma Suparna is said to be of 
equal rank with Agni, Indra, Mitra and as one of the many 
names of the supreme reality^. Suparna and Garuda were 
both names of Surya. Garuda was the symbol of light and the 
Naga of darkness. This is the eternal conflict between the 
two, viz., the opposition of light and darkness. In the art 

1, Indram mitraih varunamagnimahuaratho divyah sa 

Suparno garutman/ 

Ekam sadvipra bahudha vadantyagnim yamaih matari- 
^vanamahu^i // 


Rigveda I. 164. 46. 
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of Mathura and Gandhara several reliefs have been found 
depicting the Naga-Garuda conflict. The Saun figures drawn 
on the NOga-Pafichami Day point to the tradition of the lead 
between the Nagas and Suparnas as handed down in folklore 
tradition. , 

In populor belief the Nagas are associated with water-* 
pools* The Naga images in Mathura art were often found 
installed near ponds of water. Such a water tank was known 
as NagU'hrada or Ndga^pushkari'^i. Baj^a has written that 
queen Vilasavati took a ceremonial bath in the Naga-hradas 
or pools sacred to Naga deities which were believed by the 
people to appear in visible form and to confer the boon of a 
son {prasiddheshu Ndgakulahradeshu fnamajjalKddambafi,VQ.idysL 
ed., p. 65). There is frequent reference in Hindi literature 
to the Ashiakuli or eight families of the Nagas. These included 
such Nagas as Sesha, Vasuki, Kambala, Karakotaka, Padma, 
Mahapadma, Sankhi and Kulika. Another list includes the 
names of Takshaka, Mahapadma, Sankha, Kulika, Kambala, 
A^vatara, Dhritarashtra and Balahaka. Of these the name of 
Vasuki is often told in folk tales as Basaka. In Indian mytho¬ 
logy Sesha is said to be supporting the earth on his thousand 
hoods. Similarly in Teutonic mythology a world serpent is said 
to be encircling the earth. 

Like Yaksha-bali and Bhuta-bali there is also the cult ritual 
of Ndga-bali or sacrifice to Naga deity. According to it the Na¬ 
gas were worshipped with perfumes, lamps, flowers and sweets 
etc. The worship of Naga deities was of special significance 
in Kashmir. In the NUamata Purd^a of local mythology there 
is mention of about 500 Naga deities and each small pool or 
spring of water is said to have its special presiding Naga 
deity. 



IX. VRIKSHA-MAHA {TREE WORSHIP) 
CHAPTER NINE 

Th worship of the tree was named Rukhkka-maha in Pra¬ 
krit litciature. This was of the same cul'ural level as Girimaha 
aaid Nadimaha. In Indian literature and art we find numerous 
sTEleyences to the tree worship, in which the trees were 
regarded as deities. The worship of such plants and trees as 
TifiasT (Ji^st/ph.nt), Pippala (=A6vattba, Ficus Religiosa), Vata 
{ hanyan, Ficus Indica ), AmalakI ( Emblic Myrohalan ) is 
still very popular amongst all classes of people. The feeling of 
the human heart which made man regard the plants and trees 
with sanctity and worthy of worship maybe seen in the follow¬ 
ing verse of the Mahahhdruta?- : 

*Tf there be such a tree in any village that is loaded with 
dense foliage and bunches of fruits, then owing to these fea¬ 
tures it becomes famous and is regarded worthy of worship. 
People frcm far and near come to pay homage to it, as they 
would do to a deity. It is regarded as a Chaitya tree in that 
area.*' The picture of a Chaitya tree given in this verse indicates 
that almost each village had its Chaitya tree. As every village 
had its Yaksha shrine called Yahsha-Chaitya so also there was 
a tree'Shrinc called Vfiksha-chaitya, which in Buddhist litera- 
lure becLme a Bodhi-ghara. Originally it was merely a tree 
filling the space round it with its numerous branches and foli¬ 
age. It used to have a lofty trunk and many stems rising high 
in the sky. Such a tree of huge'dimension was accepted in the 
Vedas as the sjmbol of the Cosmic Tree or Brahman^ When 
such a tree attained some celebrity it Was enclosed by a railing 

3. Eko vriksho hi yo grame bhavet parpaphalanvitah / 
chaityo bhavati nirjnatirarchaniy&h supujitah // 

Adiparva 138, 25 

2. Vpksha iva stabdho divi tishthatyekah/ ^veidivatara 
Vp. 3. 9 
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io bestow on it a sacred character. An essential feature of 
a religious cult was to erect an enlosure or railing known as 
■vedihd. In very ancient times when there was no temple ot 
brick or stone built for a deity, his platform-shrine was sur¬ 
rounded by such a railing. Such enclosures were of bamboo or 
wood in the beginning but later on were made of stone and are 
often seen in early Indian art. Both the Rdmayaij,a and the 
MaMlhdrata mention such enclosures round the sacred trees. 
From their early origin in wood or bamboo the enclosures 
developed into magnificent railings of stones pierced with 
four entraces or gateways {torai^a). We have surviving exam¬ 
ples of such gateways in the railings at banchi. It appears 
that originally such railing pillars [vedikd^khamba) were plain 
as in the Narayana Vataka at Nagari near Chittor without 
carving but later on gradually they were carved, as at 
Bharhut and Mathura. The railing at Sanchs, however, remai¬ 
ned without any carving. Such magnificent trees with elabo¬ 
rate railing were the true Chaitya Vrikshas. In course of time 
religious fairs began to be held at these arboreal shrines which 
became known as Rukhkha-maha. Such shrines buiit for the 
Bodhi tree became known as Bodhi-ghara and they appear to 
have been elaborate structures of stone as known from several 
illustrations at Bharhut, Sanchi and Mathura, and in Andhra 
art. These Bodhi-shrines were sometimes double storeyed 
without ceilings tut with the branches of Bodhi tree sprea¬ 
ding in all directions. The central portion was open to the sky, 
and enclosed by walls all round. 

Bali offerings were usually made for the tree deity [Rukh- 
hha-devatd). This worship was intended to appease the 
Rukhkha-devata, or tree-deity. The devotees believed that 
the tree god could appear in a visible form, and grant their 
request. When Sujata's maid servant named Purija saw 
Buddha seated under a banyan tree she thought that the 
tree-deity had become visible in a human form. She informed 
Sujata and the latter came to the tree with a bowl full of rice 
and milk which Buddha accepted. An explicit reference to 
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the Rukhkha-devata is available in the Rukhkhadhamma 
Jaiaka {Jataka No. 74). In the grove of 6ala tree the Bodhi* 
sattva was born in the form of a tree-deity. Sakra appointed 
Vaiiravana as their lord- The king ordered the tree-deities 
to select any particular tree as their abode. The Bodhisattva 
as tree-deity advised all his relations to live in amity and 
select for themselves their respective seats on the trees in the 
forest. Some did not obey his advice and went to live on the 
solitary trees of the forest. Just then a strong gale visited 
the forest and such single trees were uprooted. But those 
that formed part of groves rernained unaffected by the wind, 
and were saved. Thus the Buddha preached to them the Moral 
of living in harmony. In this folk tale there is only a very 
thin veneer of Buddhism and in reality it presents a picture 
of the folk belief in the tree-deities. 

The followers of Buddhism, Jainism and Brahmanism 
adopted with equal zeal the tree cult. For each Buddha and 
Tirthankara a holy tree was prescribed under the name of 
Bodhi-vriksha. Thus tree-worship became grafted in a very 
natural way on the religion of Buddha and Mahavira and even 
their predecessors received the same kind of homage from 
the people as they used to do before. The process of giving a 
sanctified character to the trees is found in several ways in 
the Brahmanical religion On the meitaphysical plane the 
cosmos is conceived of as the World Tree having its roots 
above and branches below— 

tJrdhvamulamadhah 4akhama5vatthaih praliuravyayam/Crtf» 
15,1, What was known in Vedic times as the imperishable* 
Pippala Tree, Avyaya A^vattha, became laterk nown as Aksha- 
yavata, the Eternal Banyan Tree. The Rigmda mentions 
the cosmos as the tree of a thousand branches (Sahasraval^a 
Vanaspati)^: 

“0 Soma, irrigate with our life-giving sap ihis tree which 
has a thousand branches, which is green and enriched with 

1. Vanaspatim pavamana madhva samahgdhi dharaya / 
sahasraval^ani haritarh bhrajamanam hiranyayam // 

^igveda IX.5.10. 
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golden radiance.” The statement holds good from the philo¬ 
sophical point of view also. This World Tree is ever fresh by 
its endless creation. It has the potency of endless creation, 
This is saturated in all its parts with the Soma called harita. 
That sap maintains the freshness of its honey-cells. The 
eternal order prescribed by the Creator for this cosmos which 
is calledand Madhu keeps this World Tree in an ever 
green and fresh condition. This tree is shining with the light 
of the three attributes, Sattva, Rajas and Tamas which are 
spoken of as its golden radiance. In Vedic symbolism Sattva is 
conceived of as gold which includes also the form of two other 
Gunas- The Infinite is termed as Sahasra and finite as ^ata in 
Vedic symbolism. The SahasfavaUa or the thousand branches 
of the Eternal Cosmic Tree represent the innumerable universes 
and systems of world order. The human mind cannot bring 
them into any system of computation. Thus the A^vattha 
Tree, was made the basis of a profound metaphysical doctrine 
in Vedic times. There was so much meaning in the conception 
of Brahman as the Tree and Brahman as the Forest^. 

The A§vattha Tree described in the Gita as having its roots 
above and branches below is the same as this cosmic tree of a 
thousand branches. It should be noted that the word Ordhva 
refers to the invisible centre or transcendent Brahman and 
word Adhah denotes the visible creation. In simple words, 
Grdhva is the centre of the circle and the Adhah its circum¬ 
ference. In the Atharvaveda we have the picture of A^vattha 
in greater relief, since there the A^vattha is said to be abode 
of all gods ( Aivattho deva-sadanah ) luxuriating in the third 
heaven {iritiyasyamito divi, Atharvaveda 19.39.6). There is the 
strong folk b'^lief that all the gods have their abode on the 
Pipala tree and therefore no Hindu tolerates the cutting of a 
branch of Pipala tree. His reaction is similar as to the hatch¬ 
ing of limbs of a deity. There is hardly an instance like this 
of the delicate feeling in relation to a religious belief. 

1. Brahma tad van am, Brahma sa Vriksha asa/ Taittiriya 
Brahmana 2.8.9.6; also Rigveda X. 81.4. 
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A related belief of tree worship was that of the wish-ful¬ 
filling tree of heaven, named Kalpavriksha. This name is not 
found in Vedic literature and its conception seems to have 
been a part of folk cult. It is stated that at the time of the 
churning of the ocean by the Devas and the Asuras the Kalpa¬ 
vriksha was produced as one of the Rainas or excellent objects. 
This became the tree par excellence of the Nandana garden oi 
Indra’s heaven. This story indicates that the tree cult of 
popular religion became associated with Vedic Indra. There 
is another version of the legend of Kalpavrikshi making it 
originally a tree of Uttarakuru. We find a description of the 
Kalpavriksha trees in the idyllic land of Uttarakuru in the 
Jdtakas, Mahdhhdraia, Rdmdyana, Divydvaddna and Jaina 
Sutras. According to the Bhishraaparya, the Siddhas live in 
the Uttarakuru, There are trees which bear flowers and fruits 
in all seasons. Amongst them there are trees which fulfil all 
wishes. Some produce streams of milk with the qualities of 
nector and flavour of all the six Rasas. The branches produce 
clothes and ornaments and there are also some branches from 
which maidens of great beauty and youth, and also male and 
female couples, are produced (Bhishmaparva 7.2-11).^ 

We read in the Rdmdyapa that Sugriva sent his ruonkey 
heroes in the north to the land of Uttarakuru where the 
Kalpa-trees producing from their branches all the desired 

1. Ut-^arah kuravo rajan punyah siddhanishevitah // 2. 

Tatra vriksha madhuphala nityapushpaphalopamah / 
pushpani cha sugandhani rasavanti phal§.ni cha // 3. 
Sarvakamaphalastatra kechid vfiksha janadhipa / 
apare kshlrii^i nama vrikshastatra naradhipa // 4. ? 

Ye ksharanti sada kshlram shadrasam chamritopamam / 
vastra^i cha prasuyante phaleshvabharai^iani cha // 5. 
Mithunani cha jayante striya^chapsarasopamah / « 

tesbam tuksMriigiariikshlraih pibantyamfitasaimibham// 
Mithunam jayate kale samam tachcha pravartate / 
tulyariipagu^opetam samavesham tathaiva cha // 9 // 
Bhishmaparva 7.2— 11// 
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objects as clothes, bejewelled ornaraents, costly bed-steads^ 
garlands, articles of food, drinks and maidens of youth and 
beauty.^. 

According to the Mahdvanija Jdi&ka some merchants weait 
out in search of treasures and travelling to fmd it reached a 
Banyan tree which was of the nature of a K'llpavriksha. It 
produced from its eastern branches streams of water, from 
southern branches food and drinks, from western branches fair 
damsels and from the northern branches all desired objects,* 
This happy conception of the Kalpa-tree must have beea 
quite popular. Although the ascetic religion of Buddha based 
on renunciation did not agree well with this conception of tihe 
Kalpavriksha rooted in plentiful possessions, still Buddhist 
art from the earliest times accorded a welcome reception to 
the theme of Katpavfiksha. On the Toraqi-gateways of 
Bharhut and San chi men and wom^n are depicted as 
enjoying the blessings of the Kalpavriksoa. There are 
many scenes in which costly textiles and ornaments are 
shown issuing out from the meandering branches of the 
Kalpavriksha trees'. O.i the railing stones of the Bharhut 
Stupa scenes of the Kaloavpiskha and its meandtring creeperiJ^ 

1. Jai-.arup imiyai^chapi hutasanasam iprablnih / 
nityapushpaphalastatra nagah patrarathakulah // 43. 
Divyagandharasaspar^ali sarvan k imSn sravanti cha / 
nanakirai^i vasaihsi phalantyanye nagottamah // 44* 
M'jktavdiduryachitraqi bhusha^ini tathaiva cha / 
sastriuim yanyanurupaui puruman im tathaiv^a cha // 45..' 
Sarvartusukhasevyani plialaiityanye nagottamah. / 
matiarhama^iic hit rani phtlantyanye nagottama^ // 46, 
Sayanaiii prasuyante chitrastara^avanti cha / 
manahkaatani malyani phalantyacrapare drum ih // 47, 
Pan ini cha maharh§.ni bhikshy.iqi vividhani cha / 
striya^cha gug,isampinna rupayauvanaaalakihitih // 48. 

Kishkindha Kanda Ch. 4i 

2, Varida purima sakha annapanah cha dakhkmi / N5rid5 
pachchhima sakha savvakame oha uttara // Jdtakit 4352^ 
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producing ornaments and fabrics, wines and objects of 
toilet are frequently depicted. The best representation of an 
independent sculpture of Kalpavjriksha which fulfils the folk 
cult conception of that tree was found at Besnagar. That may 
be assinged to the third century B. C. and is a huge Banyan 
tree with dense foliage and spreading branches occupying the 
space on all sides. Under it is a square railing, with a round 
plant-guard over it from the centre of which rises the Banyan 
tree. Many of its offshoots are coming downwards to the earth. 
On one side are two pendent bags full of jewels and precious 
stones. Between them is suspended a jar full of silver punch- 
marked coins. On the other side is the conch treasure {^aMa- 
nidhi) oozing out silver coins from its mouth. As its counter¬ 
part is the lotus treasure (Padma-nidhi) from the calyx of 
which coins of the same type are coming out. In between them 
are shown some ornaments suspended form the branches and 
also a purse full with jewels. The leaves of the tree are broad; 
it has many bunches of fruits. This Kalpavriksha probably 
formed the capital of the pillar dedicated to Kubera. The 
Sahkhanidhi and Padmanidhi form part of the treasures of 
Kubera. These two Nidhis were later having high esteem during 
the Gupta age and were counted amongst the Eight Nidhis 
of Kubera (cf. the Padmin%~vidy^ as explained in the Mat-* 
ha^d^ya Purdita and Vdmana Purana). The conch treasure 
{^a^kha-nidhi) has been found depicted in the art of Mathura, 
Deogarh, Vai^ali and of the Borobudur Stupa in Java. 
Kalidasa ha-s stated in the Meghaduta that the conch and 
lotus treasures were depicted cn the doorjambs of the houses 
(Dvdfopdnte Hkhita-vapushau ^ankhapadmau cha dHshivaj 
Meghaduta II. 17). Thus we see that the literary motifs, art 
decorations and folk beliefs all accord with each other. 

Besides the trees named above other trees also were 
regarded to be sacred. The Amalaki tree and its fruits are wor¬ 
shipped in the month of Kfiittika. 

A form of the Rukhkha>maha was the Ujjlna-maha, the 
festival of the garden included in the list of the Nay&dhamma- 
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kaha. This seems to imply that as there was a festival fora 
single tree laden with fruits and leaves similarly a whole 
garden containing such trees was made the object of a reli¬ 
gious festival. Such festivals were known as Uyyana^kri^a in 
Pali literature. Such garden sports and excursions {goshthi) 
became very popular in the lives of men and women. In 
medieval times these became known as Udyanika. A full 
account of the Udyanika festival is found in the Upamitihham- 
prapanchakalhd of Siddharshi. In the name of this festival 
people enjoyed many kinds of eatables. The Gujarati speech 
has still preserved the term Ujanl derived from Udyanika^ 
The term mav also have survived in other Aryan languages". The 
Udyanika festival or the garden sports were organised during 
the spring season when the plants and creepers assumed 
their most beautiful form. Such a festival is described in the 
Pali Niddnakathii which was celebrated in the Lumbinf Garden. 
In between Kapilavastu and Devadaha was a grove of ^ala 
trees or Lumbini-vana. On that occasion it was blossoming 
with Sala flowers from top to bottom. In between the foliage 
and flowers swarms of bees of shining colours were bumming 
and flying. The whole of the LumbinI Garden appeared as a 
grove of multi-coloured climbers or like a royal necklace of 
■many gems. As soon as queen Mahamaya came in sight of 
the Lumbini Grove a desire arose in her heart to enjov the 
^ilavan a sports {^dlabhanjikd-kfidd). The blossoming bough 
of the tree full with, scented flowers became distended towards 
-the queen like a delicate cane. The queen raised her arm 
and caught it. Just then she felt the pain of delivery. It was 
in that pose that she gave birth to the Bodhisattva from her 
right side {NUdfiakathd, Kn^i Ed,, p. 41). 

Such festivals were known as Udyfina-maha. Names of 
•sports enjoyed on such occa-ion are found in grammatical 
literature and in the "Javamnflgala Commentary’ of the 
Kdmasutra^ e. g., gathering of Ahha flowers {A^obapushpa-pra- 
<^hdyikd), plucking of ^ida fl jwers ^^dla-hhanjikd), plucking ol 

9 
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Uddalaka^flowers {Uddalakapushpa-hhanjilia)^ gatheringofVira- 
{Virafiapmhpa-prachayiha), plucking of Tala flowers 
[Tala'‘bhanpka)t eating ot mangoes {Amra-khadiM), eating of 
cakes {AhhyUsha-khddikd)^ sucking of the sugar cane-sticks 
{Achosha-khadika), plucking the scented flowers of the Dama- 
naka plant \Pamana-bhanpkd)t plucking of Snhakara fruits. 
{Sahakafa-hhanjikd)^ eating the roots of lotus plant {Bisakhd- 
dika), etc. {KaUka 2. 2.17 ; 3.3. 102 ; 6. 2. 74). These sports 
were specially popular in eastern India and have been mentio¬ 
ned by Pa:giim as 'Pracham krida' (6. 2. 74). The sport named 
Jivaputraka’-prachayikd (gathering of the flowers of Jivaputra) 
was popular in the north-western part of India. It is proba¬ 
ble that women used to celebrate this festival with the 
flowers of tne' Jivaputra tree. A festival is celebrated on the 
Dark 8th day of Alvina. It is likely that the festival of 
Jivaputra-prachayika coincided with it. Damanaka-bhahjika 
seems to be the Damanotsava festival celebrated on the 
Chaitra Purijima night. The festival of Viranapushpa pracha- 
yika was celebrated in the month of Vaisakha, The Devi-^Bhaga- 
vata prescribes the festival of Dolotsava on Bright 4rth day of 
Chaitra, ^ayanoisava on Dark 3rd day of Sravana, Jagarano- 
tsava on the month of Marga^irsha, Raihotsava on Bright 3rd 
day of Ashadha, and Damanotsava on Chaitra Paurnam isi and 
Pavitrotsava on Srava^a Purnima. In the Dolotsava 5iva and 
Parvati were worshipped with Damanaka flowers. 

In the month of Chaitra the Damanaka plant is overladen 
with all beautiful flowers. For pi actically the whole month 
men and women enjoyed themselves with those scented 
flowers. Specially on the 12 th Bright day of Chaitra young 
men and women made ornaments of the Damanaka flowers and 

1. TJddaiaka (Cordia Latifolia) is, the same tree as gleshman- 
taka in Skt. and Chalala in Bengali. Its fruit is sour in 
taste and like the fruit of Tala in shape. See the article 
’•The Indoor and Outdoor Games in Ancient India", by 
Trideva Natha Roy, TUri Indian History Congress Procee- 
dings, 243. 
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beautified themselves. Thus the Udyanamaha or the festival 
of garden in the spring season was celebrated and several 
items of sports and enjoyment were organised under it, e. g. 
garden excursion, food and drink, flower sports, water sports, 
dance and music, and entertainment with friends, relatives 
and acquaintances. The people of this country were very fond 
of nature including plants, trees, flowers and water sports. 
They had made provision for these enjoyments in their 
calendar. Each such festival had a social aspect, and in 
most cases it was made the part of religion which gave to the 
festival a lasting character and merit, and object of religious 
faith. 

In the spring season when the red Aioka {Saraca Indica) 
bursts into hanging sprays of red flowers, it is a festival for the 
eyes of gods what to say of men. What extra-ordinary beauty 
overtaken the groves of red ASoka tree in the spring season 
maybe realised by those who have actually seen that sight. 
Men and women under the Indian sky felt it to be their obliga¬ 
tion to respond to this festival of the beauty of the A^oka 
tree. A special festival called Ahka-Dihada was devised for 
women. Youthful girls went to the flowering A^oka trees, dan¬ 
ced round them and in their whirling movements kicked the 
stems with their left foot. The poets have imagined that the 
idea behind this was that the A^oka tree burst into flowers by 
the touch of their feet. After this when the proper time came 
for the tree to bear flowers men attracted by the divine beauty 
of the A^oka tree approached it for gathering its fl:>wers {A^o- 
ka-pushpa-pfachayikd) and entertained themselves by beauti¬ 
fying their bodies with its red flowers. 

In ancient India domestic gardens {GHhodydna) were a part 
of popular culture. In literature the domestic gardens and their 
sports are often mentioned. That has become a part of the 
conventional description of the Prabandfaa Kavyas. According 
to Dandl, a good Mahakavya becomes complete only when it 
contains the description of Udydna-kridd and Sdila-kri^d. 
Even in Muslim times the tradition of domestic gardens conti- 
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Tiued, and they were known as Nazar-bagh. People loved the 
(domestic garden as a part of their selves and extended utmost 
-affection towards them, Bana has written that queen Ya^ovati 
embraced the bunches offlowers, took leave of the pome¬ 
granate fruits of the domestic garden, and also of the Sahakara 
creepers, gave personal affection to the bunches of red Asoka 
sprays and to the young Bakula flowers of the Antahpura. In 
reality when one looks at the young Sahakara sappling beauti¬ 
fying the interior of the house one cannot restrain the flow of 
his affectionate feelings, with such endearment as shown for 
( ne's own near and dear ones. Its delicate young leaves appear 
as if they are made of coral. In the domestic gardens of royal 
palaces there were several kinds of groves as Laia-ma^da^pa, 
Mddhavi-mandapa, Lata-griha for sports and retirement. Vsl\- 
snlki describes that in the palace of the king of Lanka there 
were such groves as Lata-griha, Krlda-gHha, Ptishpa-gtiha, 
>ChUra-griha etc. A long channel of water flowed through the 
pavilions of the palace and irrigated the lotus pond known as 
^irghika. Vidyapati names it as Kritrima-nadi in which there 
■were small tub-like pools filled with perfumed water. In some 
-of them were pairs of Haihsa and Sarasa birds. In the dome¬ 
stic garden there used to be by the side of the lotus pond an 
artificial hillock {Krida-parvaia or Ddru~parvata). On this rai- 
•sed hill many kinds of sports were improvised. In the list of 
he Mdyddhammakaha, Parvata-maha is mentioned together 
with Udyana-maha, and besides that there is mention of Giri- 
anaha or Giri-yatra that is the mountain festival. We have 
several examples in literature, e, g. Govardhana-maha and 
Haivataka-maha, It is probable that the Udyana-maha and 
JParvata-yatra juxtaposed in the list referred to the festivals 
celebrated in the palace gardens. There is another feature 
amongst the people that a rich person plants a garden and 
then gives to it a final touch by celebrating its marriage. The 
garden Is wedded to a well of big dimension. Big gardens of 
a thousand trees were planted known as Sahasamha'-vana 
which comprised thirty^wo groves each containing thirtytwo 
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trees. There was a Sahasainba-vana at several old cities like 
Sravasti and Kau^ainbi and many others have survived to this^ 
day, e. g, a Batisi-bari in the campus ot Banaras Hindu Uni¬ 
versity in which a mango grove was planted in thhtytwo rows* 
each containing thirtytwo trees. Similarly there were large- 
mango plantation of a Jac of trees called Lakshdrama in Sans* 
krit and Lakhrdon or Lakha-pe^d in Hindi. 

There is so much material about the festivals of treestand 
gardens (Vriksha-maha and Udyana^maha) in Indian literature. 
On the gateways of Sanchi, tree worship occupies as much 
space as Buddhist subjects. Men and women are depicted as- 
paying homage to the trees. Gandhaivas and Supainas holding 
garlands of flowers are shown as offering worship to the trees- 
(Fergusson, Tree and Serpent Worship, Pis. 25-26, p. 130). In 
the Rdyapaseniya Suita (Ka^jdika 148) there is a list of 
18 M.tha festivals in which occur such names as Agada-maha,. 
Sara-maha and Sagara-maha in addition to Nadl-maha. Agada- 
maha (or Avata-maha) may have been the same as Kupa-maha, 
We have mentioned above the marriage of an Udy&na with a 
Kupa but in acturl practice marriage between a Kupu and 
Kupika is also celebrated. Tnat is also a festival in which 
the well is worshipped and the festival ends with the religious 
feeding of Brahmaiias. Tha festival of the pond (Sara-maha) 
implied the building of a tank or pool of water with religious 
worsuip and Brahmx-bhoja. The practice of constructing the 
tank {taddga) or lotus pond [pushkarini] was very popular in 
this country. These were found quite useful for collecting 
rainy water and conversion into lotus ponds both inside and 
outside the city, forming an essential part of the town-planning* 
In the ICushana inscriptions of Mathura frequ-^nt references 
are found to Udydna, Sarovara, Vdpi, Kupa, Ardma, etc. As 
part of the constructi-on of a Pushkarim, broad and long stair* 
cases on the four sides with pakka Ghats either made of bricks 
or stones and with corner Cbaukhaijdis were an architectural 
feature, of which thousands of examples survive to this day 
During the medieval period the practice of constructing such. 
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tanks had reached its highest culmination and ponds of large 
dimensions were built as things of beauty and at the expendi¬ 
ture of huge sums of money. The whole of Bundelkhand and 
Baghelkhand is full of such monuments. The ponds were like 
Amfita-kunda or pools oi embrosial liquid serving as the life 
belt of the people and the animals. During the reign of the 
Chandela kings an embankment was raised for collection of 
water of the catchment area from the three opposite sides, 
and this technique was worked out in the Bundelkhand region. 
As the story goes, in the time of Mahaiaja Virasiihha fifty two 
such monuments were planned during one night. With an eye 
on the water gushing from the three sides and collecting 
in extensive pools by raising a high embankment the strong- 
bodied sons of Bundelkhand built their pools and embank¬ 
ments overnight with incredible perfection and engineering 
skill. Big tanks were known as Sdgara. We have the example 
of Madana-sagar of king Madanadeva and Rdjasagar built by 
Rajasiihba of Mewar. The construction ceremonies of such 
pools went by the name of Sara-maha. 


X. SAGARAMAHA (FESTIVAL OF THE OCEAN) 

CHAPTER TEN 

It was a festival of the sea or the ocean. It was celebrated 
bv floating a number of boats on the surface of the sea water. 
Men and women engaged themselves in dance, music, drink 
and eating. These were the common features of each Maha 
festival. In the city of Varaniasi there used to be a festival 
known a s Budhava Mangala celebrated in the month of Chai- 
tra. A number of boats of different types were floated in the 
Gafiga and the rich aristocratic people enjoyed themselves with 
great abundance on these boats. It was a living reality until 
recent times, but has nut of fashion now. We get a lite" 
rary description of the Samudra-maha of Krishna in the sea at 
Dvaraka. It is stated in the Harivam^a Pufan^a that the Samu- 
dra-maha was celebrated every year at Pindaraka near Dvara- 
ka^. Samudra-yatra was a technical term bearing the same 
meaning as Sagaramaha. The word Yatra and Maha denoted 
the- same thing, The common feature was a religious celebra¬ 
tion together with a social festival. This fair was celebrated in 
the following manner according to the Harivamia, 

When the proper time for the Samudrayatra festival arri¬ 
ved Ugrasena and Vasudeva were given the duty of the Mayor 
of the city and all men and women came out of the city. Vri- 
•shni young men came out with courtesans. These women were 
the object of common dalliance for all Vrishni young men. 
Krishna fearing that there should be no quarrel laid it as a 
Tule that the women were to be shared equally by all. The sea 
water was made clear and perfumed. Under orders of Krishna 
the water was made sweet and free of salt^. It was so arranged 
that the water was in some places kneee-deep, at other places 
waist-deep and in some other places breast-deep. Entering such 

1. Dvaravatyam nivasato Vishiioratulatejasah/Samudra-yatra- 
saihprapta tirtha-pindarake nripa // HarivaMa 2. 88. 4. 

2. Toyam vilavanarh mi’ishtaih Vasudevasya ^asanat / 
ibid. 2. 88. 23. 
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water women began to enjoy the water festival by splashing 
the water on Krishna. Small boats were cast into water for 
enjoying the water sports. The row of front portions^ of these 
boats exhibited the shapes of goose, peacock, elephant,, 
crocodile and fish. Ihevomen took their seats in them and. 
began to enjoy the watery sports in the sea water. They were 
putting on diaphanous clothes. Krishna also entered into the 
atmosphere proper for that time. Groups of young men began 
to enjoy the sports with the courtesans. 

The women wearing garlands of blossoming flowers formed 
a man(j,ala holding hands of one another and dipping them¬ 
selves in and out of the water. They took quick steps in the 
water as on land. In the midst of these sports they enjoyed 
themselves with a number of eatables and drinks. 

The boats were of the shape of house-chambers or rooms,, 
On the decks many kinds of salloons were made. Some were 
rectangular, others square, others were circular and still 
others of ^vasHka foim. Some had the elevation of Kailasa,. 
others of Mandara mountain and still others of Meru moun¬ 
tain. The baiges were shaped in their fore-parts like several 
birds and animals. They were beautified by Torana-doors 
of ciystal, agate and jade and inset with many jewels. Many 
of the boats had the form oi Garuda or Krauhcha birds with- 
outspread wings, some looked like parrot and some had the 
form of elephant ; they were beautified with golden creepers. 
The boatmen acting as pilot of such boats spread them, 
on the surface of the sea making the whole place assume a 
gala appearance®. 

1. Kaschitkashthamayaisteruh plavaih sai vahga^obhanah / 
kraufichabarhiria-naganamakarasadri5>aih striyah // 27 
Makarakfitibhi^chanya minabhairapi chaparah / 
bahurupakritidharaih pupluvuschaparah striyah // 

Harivamia 2. 88. 27-28i 

2. Naubhirgfihaprakarabhi^chikri^uraparajita / 
snatanuliptamuditah sayahne'ndhaka-vrishapayah // 
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The sea looked beautiful with white-coloured boats and 
the masts of the Jhillika boats. These boats scattered on the 
surface of the sea appeared as if imitating ths beauty of 
Gandharva-nagara appearing in the cloud. Some of the sea- 
boats were beautified like gardens wdth plants and flowers that 
grow in the Nandana grove of Indra's heaven and these were 
similaily beautified with groves, pavilions, trees and Dirghika 
with flowing waters. Some were adorned exactly like the gard¬ 
ens of heaven, and they imitated the beauty of Indra's heaven. 
At that time the trees were filled with joy and scattered 
a rain of flowers. Pleasant breeze began to blow. The season 
also was pleasant. With dance and music the festival spread 
over a surface of several Yojanas on the sea (see 
2. 88. 63-67) 

The author of the HarivaiUa Purina has given an elaborate 
description of Saniudra-rnaha or Samudra-yatra.. When the 
people became satiated with spoiling in water they began 
enjoying Ra^a dance. Th.i women began lo pirform the Tolu- 
ka-rdsa, wearing the same kind of dress and following the same 
{■ketch as was proper to that function. Krnlm i could not rest¬ 
rain himself and began to perfuim the dance movement with 
Subhadru who had a beautiJuI form, Balar una, Sdtyaki, Prad- 
yumna, Samba,, Saraua, Gada, Akrura and two sons of Balara- 
ma named Ni^atha and Ulmuka ail joined the party on a boat 
floating on the surface of the sea water. Narada also could not 
restrain himself and joined the party of the Yadus in a spirit 
ol great abundance. His matted locks became dishevelled, He 
moved his limos in accordance with Rasa steps and made him¬ 
self a laughing stock of Balarama, Krishn i, Subhadra, Arjuna 

Ayata^chaturasifischa vyltd^cha svastikastatha / 
prasada naushu kauravya vihita vi^vakarraana // 
Kailasamandarachchhanda meruchchhandastathaiva cha / 
tatha nanavaya^chchhandas tathehamrigarupina^ // 
Vaiduryatairijiai^chitrah chitrabhirmanibhaktibhih / 
masaragalvarkamayai^chitrabhakti^atairapi // 

Harivath^a 2. 88. 57-60* 
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.and Revati. Thus the spirit of laughter increased and when 
Kpshija saw that it had rea ched its excess he took Narada by 
the hand and jumped into the sea and divided all into two par¬ 
ties. On one side was the party of Balarama with Revati and on 
the other was Krishna himself, and both entered into a mock 
water strife. They splashed water over one another with 
syringes and hands. The sea water in that area was made 
free from aquatic animals and rendered scented and sweet. 
The sea-shore to that extent was made pleasant for the 
citizens. After the water strife was over all assembled for 
the drinking party. Uddhava and the Bhoja Brahma^as kept 
themselves aloof from food and drink. They satisfied them¬ 
selves with vegetable soop, milk, curd and such other 
vegetarian preparations only. But others began to enjoy them¬ 
selves with drinks like Maireya, Madhvika, Sura and Asava, 
and until they were fully saturated with sour fruits, pome¬ 
granates, meat boiled in ghee, meat cutlets, baked lambs, 
young roasted pigs, thick roasted hearts of different animals 
to their fullest satisfaction. Then they began a different 
course with slices of mangoes, sea-salt, chillies, radishes, pome¬ 
granates, lemons, ginger and with meats of birds and animals, 
boiled in geee and fried with oil. 

We have thus a very graphic description of meat eating 
and drinking on the occasion of the Samudra-yatra festival 
which also seems to have been the case with other Yatras or 
Saraaja festivals. We may thus understand why A^oka ruled 
out the celebration of Samaja festival. We may get here some 
idea of the common features of such festivals as Yaksha-maha, 
Bhuta-maha, Giri-maha and other Maha festivals in which 
such items of food and drinks and club-life formed an essen¬ 
tial feature. 


XI. DARIMAHA 

(FESTIVAL OF THE MOUNTAIN CAVE) 

CHAPTER ELEVEN 

In the list of the Rdyapaseniya we have the naention of 
Dari-maha but no light is thrown on its nature. Kalidasa has 
stated that the Kiiatas or wild foresters went at night to the 
Dari-grihas and enjoyed there with their wives.^ It is possible 
that the origin of the Dari-maha festival started with such 
tribes as the Kiratas and the Kinnaras in the Himalayas who 
made use of natural caverns to snend their time for family 
enjoyment. This became habitual with them at different 
times of the year. Such a custom might have been prevalent 
in the northern parts of the country and possibly the 
Dari-maha festival was included in the Miha listsonthat basis. 
On the northern gateway of the Mahastupa at SanchT there 
are pairs of men and women seated under Kalpavpiksha trees 
and enjoying free life. These maybe scenes of Dari-maha but 
related possibly with the Uttarakuru country. Dehnite 
evidence on the Dari-maha festival has yet to be traced. There 
are, however, some references to Dari-patha or passages 
leading to mountainous caverns which were difficult of 
access since such places were in deep interior of the hilly 
"terrains. 


1. Vanechara^am vanitasakhanaiii 

darigrihotsahganishaktavasah / 

Bhava'nti yatraushadhayorajanyam 

atailapurah suratapradipah Jj 

Kumarasanthhava l.IO. 



XII. STUPAMAHA AND CHAITYAMAHA 
(FESTlV>aLS OF STUPA AND CHAITYA) 

CHAPTER TWELVE 

In the list of Nayddhammahaha there is mention of Chaitya-' 
yatra ( Cheia-jattd ) and in the list of Rdyapase'tiiya there is 
reference to Chaitj^a-maha [Cheia-maha] also to Stupa-maha 

with it. It has been shown above that a tree or monnd of earth 
worthy of worship was called Chaitya. The Mahahhafuid refers 
to the Chaitya-vriksha. Festival of religious worship for such 
Chaityas became known as Chaitya-maha, The Stupa was 
also a kind of Chaitya or funeral mound which was wor¬ 
shipped. Ill course of time Stupa and Chaitya became 
synonyms. Originally Chaitya was a funeral monument 
{chUdyafh bhdvah chaityah). On the spot of the funeral pyre the 
burnt bones were collected on the third day and the spot was 
sprinkled over with water and properly consecrated. Ihere a 
young sappling was planted or a small mound of earth was rai¬ 
sed. This practice is still followed. A tree or a mound marked- 
the spot in a religious manner. On this basis the tr.-!e and the 
mound both became known as Chaitya. It is probable that 
this custom was borrowed from the culture of Nishada people 
who worshipped the trees and also msgalithic stone buria«s.. 
They di-posited their burials in pits and marked it wi'.h big¬ 
sized stones. Such pits are known as RdksUasa-gallii in South. 
India (literally Rdkshasa — colossal, and gallU = ston ■), signi¬ 
fying the same thing as megalith. These Austria customs led it 
to the origin of Chaityamaha and Stupamaha. In course of 
time Chaitya worship became a conspicuous feature of folk 
religion. The Aivaldyana Grihyasuira prescribes Chaitya-yajna 
for householders which implied that the Bali was offered to the 
Chaitya {Chaitya-yajne prdk svishtakHtaichaiiydya halim 
Aivaldyana GS. 1.12 ). This does not make it clear whether 
the Chaitya was a tree or a StQpa. 
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The extreme popularity of Chaitya worship is indicated by 
numerous references in the Mahabhdrata, Rdmdyana, Buddhist 
and Jaina literature. There was a great Chaitya in Lanka, 
mentioned as Chaitya-prasada {Chaitya-prdsddam meruirii^ga-' 
•mtvonnaiam, Sundaraka^da 43.3). When Hanuman destroyed 
the forest grove of Ravana the idea came to him that he had 
not destroyed the Chaitya-prasada of Lanka. Special guards 
'{Chaiiyci^pGli^) were appointed for the protection of that shri¬ 
ne. There was a column near that ChaityaL Hanuman burnt 
the Chaitya-prasada with fire. It appears that the Chaitya- 
prasada and its post were both made of wood. There was also 
a Torana or gateway outside the Chaitya. It is very probable 
that the original form of this Chaitya with its gateway and 
column was of the same type as the Stupa with gateway and 
column at Sanchi. The mention of a wooden post near the 
Chaitya-prasada is highly significant. At LauriS Nandanagarh 
have been found a number of earthen mounds in the centre 
of which wooden posts have been preserved in some examples. 
We can throw light from this on the stone column erected by 
A^oka in front of the gateway of the Sanchi Stupa. Following 
the same custom st^ne pillars have been found in front of the 
rock cut Chaitya-halls at Karle, Bhaja, Kanherl etc. Even in 
the rock-cut examples both the Chaitya and the pillar have 
’been carved from the same rock. Such rock-cut examples were 
'known as Kirii from the root Kn 'to excavate' or ‘scoop out*. 
This meanins: of Kirti is borne out by the epigraphical evidence. 
In an inscription (dated 493 A. D.) of the Traikfitakas found in 
the Kanheix cave the rock-cut cave is called Kirii {tdvaiakiriih 
■sfhireyam hhajaiu iubhakaH satsu^am pitshyanamnah]^. The 
pillars raised in Kirti-excavations were called Kirti-stambha. 
Thebig wfndow'which became the starting point of cutting the 
■rock and which as the xvork progressed served the purpose 
of light and air into the interior of the Chaitya hall became 
known as Kirti-mukha. 

Sundarakanda 43.17. 

■2, See my article “Kirti, Kirtimukha and Kirtistambha,** 

Studies in Indian Art {Varanasi, 1965), pp. 241 ff. 
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Such frontal pillars were substitutes of sacrificial stakes^ 
As sacrificial Yupas were established in the Yajna-bhumi 
so the Chaitya columns in the Chaitya bhUmi. It is also 
possible that the ancient cult of the Pillar influenced the 
erection of the Yupas in the sacrificial ground. It has been 
stated that the Yajni has the same significance for the Dsvas 
as the Maha for the people [Yajnovai devdndm fnahah, 

1. 9. 1. 11;. This statement indicates the higher antiquity for 
the Maha festival. 

There is mention of the Nikumbhila Chaitya in the Lanka- 
kanda {Rdmdyai^a 6. 84. 13) The Rakshasas performed their 
fire offerings in that Chaitya.^ The Rakshasis appointed there 
are stated to have said that they would drink wine and eat 
raw flesh in order to propitiate Nikumbhila, the she-demon. 
It is very likely that the Nikiimbhila-Chaitya was the same 
as the Chaitya-prasada of Lanka destroyed by Hanuman. 

There are several references to Chaityas in the Mahdhhd- 
rata. It is stated that in 'the kingdom of king Marutta the 
earth was full of Chaityas and produced the crops without 
being ploughed.^ Of the five hill-tops which surrounded Raja- 
gfiha, the ancient capital of Magadha, one was known as Chai- 
tyagiri, probably because there was a Chaitya on its top where 
Gautama had spent some time and a post marked the place.® 
Krishna, Arjuua and Bhima are said to have ruined the 
Chaitya of Magadha.* 

The worship of the Chaitya and with it the building of a 
monastery or the residence of the monks was naturally deve- 

1. Nikumbhilayam vidhivat pavakarn juhuve/ Sundarakanda 
24. 45. 

2. Akpishtapachya prithivi vibabhau chaityamalini/ 5anti 
parva 29.18. 

3. Tathaiva risbigiristata ^ubha^chaityaka^panchamah. 

4. Magadhanarfi suruchiram chaityakantaih samadravan/' 
Sabhaparva 29.17; chaityakam cha gireh ^ringam mitva/ 
ibid. 39.21. 
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ioped as a festival. It was a natural phenomenon amongst 
the people to build a Kupa (well), pool of water, tank, pavilion,, 
a shrine of the mothers, religious establishment, temples etc.,, 
and then to complete it with some kind of religious ritual and 
feeding of the Brahmanas {Bmhma-bhoja). This included the 
circumambulation {pradakshipa) of the Stupa or Chaitya, the 
pillar, the pool of water and inviting friends, relatives and 
the people to a community dinner, songs and music that took 
the form of a festival. The Mahdvafhsa, a Pali text, describes 
such a Vihdfd-fnahci or festival of building a monastery.lJuthtba- 
gamani, king of Lanka, built a Chaitya and near by it a Vihara 
for which he celebrated a great festival in which alms were 
distributed lor a week [Mahdvamsa, Ch. 26 called ‘'Maricha- 
vaththi-Viharamaha*'). This text also contains an elaborate 
description of the building of a Chaitya named *‘Loha*prasada", 
and the celebration of its niaha festival. When the work of 
construction began king Duththagamani made a pile of eight 
lacs of gold Karsh-lpanas in each direction of the Chaitya, 
and many containers of clothes and eatables, and announced 
that no one was to work without receiving his wages. He 
paid all workmen their dues. The Mahaprasadachaitya was 
hundred cubits broad and of equal height. That Prasada is 
said to have contained nine storeys and each storey consisted 
of a hundred Kutagara cells and rooms which were made 
of silver. Their platforms and Toranas were fitted with 
silvtr bells and they were also fitted with lotus medallions. 
The Mahaprasada consisted of one thousand rooms (gabbha), 
which were decorated with Slha-panjara ventilators. In the 
centre was erected a pavilion which resembled the Ndri* 
vcdiana-ydna or the pavilion of Kubei a borne on the shoulders 
of women. It was beautified with figures of lions, tigers and 
divine attendants and pillars. It was surrounded by pearl- 
festor'n«5 and coral railings. Under the canopy was a bed of 
ivory placed on a platform of crystal, on which was carved 
a Sun of gold, a Moon of silver and Stars of pearls, and 
medallions of various gems and golden creepers. The bed 
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spread over with a costly cover and an ivory fan was suspen¬ 
ded from it. Near it was placed a foot-stool of crystal. On 
'its top was a canopy with silver rods decorated with eight 
auspicious signs and decorative motifs of the four noble ani¬ 
mals iChakishpadapamtl), A spitoon of gold (dchamana-kumbhi) 
was placed nearby. Other luxuries in that were beyond words. 
It was enclosed by a high wall and four gateways. The top 
floor of the Prasada was fitted with copper so it became famous 
as Loha-prasada. When the Loha-prasada became ready the 
'king invited the Sangha to celebrate a festival of Ptasddamaha 
similar to that of Vih&ramaha and his gift of food and valuable 
things continued for a week. 

Thus the Prasadamaha has been described in the Pali litera¬ 
ture. The Prasadamaha is not specifically mentioned in the 
lists of Mahas but all such festivals followed the pattern of 
Viharamaha, or Chaityamaha, 

King Duththagamint after building a monastery (Vihara) and 
a Prasada also ordered the construction of a magnificent Chai- 
‘tya. This Stupa of Anuradhapura has been held in high esteem 
in Simhala* It is said that after his conquest of the Tamil coun¬ 
try king Duththagamani conceived the plan of building this 
‘Stupa. Material of buiding was brought from distant places, 
and then a big festival was celebrated in which monks were 
invited from Rajagriha, Vaisali, Sarnath, Kau^ambi, Ujjayinl, 
Pataliputra, I^ashmir, Varanasi, Vindhyatavi and even from 
such a distant place as Alasanda or Alexandria. It is said 
that when the ground plan was being made for building the 
Stupa the king's heart was filled with great zeal but a Bu Idhist 
monk named Siddhartha thought that if the ground plan was 
laid for such a big Stupa it would not reach its completion 
in the life-time of the k ng, and therefore it would be proper 
to build a Chaitya of middle dimensions. The king accepted 
this advice and he ordered the building of the Mahastupa 
accordingly. When the Stupa was ready the relics of the Buddha 
-were deposited in its centre {Dhdtugarbha, The writer of the Pali 
Mahdvatnsa has given a very graphic description of the building 
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of the MahastCpa. It was decorated with many kinds’of, decora* 
live motifs and images. For example, divine figures holding 
"their hands in adoration (A fljali-paggaha Devd), dancing Devas 
{Nachchakd Devd), divine figures playing on musical instru^ 
ments ( Turiyavddakd Dev& ), divine figures holding bowls 
(PdtMard DevS)^ divine figures carrying sugarcane branches 
’(Ukhkha'Sakhddhard Devd), figures carrying sword {Khaggadhard 
Deva), divine figures carrying Dharmachakras {Dhammacha^ 
kkadhard Devd), figures carrying auspicious jewels (Ratimdhard 
Veva), figures carrying lotus medallions {Padumadikagdhakd 
DevdU Divine figures carrying thesevarious symbols were carved 
on the slab encasing. Similarly PUrnaghata motifs full with 
Howers, the eight auspicious symbols (AshfamaiHgalikachihna), 
rows of four-footed animals of noble breed {Chaiuppaddnath 
panil), rows of geese {Hathsa-pantij, festoons of bells with pearl- 
strings rows of golden bells {Suvari^a~ghari>id’» 

panit), bunches of pendants woven with pearls {Mutidddma- 
kaldpaka), varieties of lotus medallions {ndnd padumakd), deco¬ 
rative motifs of the Sun, the Moon and the Stars. The Maha- 
stfipa was adorned with these different kinds of motifs. The 
relics of the Budhha were placed in a casket for being depo¬ 
sited in the Stupa. The relics were enshrined on the 15 th 
Bright day of Ashridlia. On that occasion many gods and 
goddesses, Nagas and Brahmaiias and Arhantas presented 
themselves on the spot of the Stupa. The king went round 
the Stupa three times and then deposited the relic-casket 
inside the Stupa. And then food and clothings were distributed 
to the monks of the Buddhist community and the common 
people. All the people kept awake during the night and the 
scriptures were recited. The latter (Rdtri-jdgarana) has been 
a practice since then throughout the country. Amongst the 
Hindus the Biahmaijas follow this practice of reciting the 
**Gop”ila-sahasranama‘’ on the Dipavali night. The women 
folk observe special religious festival by keeping awake at 
night and performing dance and music. Thus that king cele¬ 
brated four festivals, namely Viharamaha, Prasadamaha, 
10 
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StGparambhamaha and Dhatunidhanamaha (Uahavafhsa, Chs. 
29 - 32 )^ 

In the Jaina text R&yapasef^iya there is the description of 
the Ami*a§alavana Chaitya built outside the Amalakalpa- 
nagari. In the Chaitya, Suryabhadeva listened to the religious 
preaching of Bhagavan Mahavira after making the Prada- 
kshina. Thereafter he organised a dramatic performance 
with thirtytwo elements. In this context the description of 
the Vimana of Suryabhadeva and of Dvatrithiika-natyavidhi 
is unique in Sanskrit and Prakrit literature. If we try to 
understand this whole description we are impressed with t h 
idea that we are being treated to a detailed account of the 
Chaitya-maha. It is clear that the Chaitya of the Amra^a- 
lavana was much older than the birth of Mahilvira, Its build¬ 
ing, religious cult and celebration of worship were in origin 
much older than his time. Only it became linked with the 
religion of Mahavira although it had come down from much 
more ancient time. The description of the Vimana of Suryabha¬ 
deva is a model to the magnificent Stupas of Bharhut and 
Sanchi, Amaravati and Mathura, The terminology of the Vim^- 
na of Suryabhadeva is app icable to the Stupas of the ancient 
period that have survived with taeir giteways, railing pillars, 
copings and cross-bars. If we eliminate the mythical element 
of the Vimana we are face to face with realistic descriptions 
of the ancient Vimana or Stupa type of monuments.® The 
thirtytwo items of dramatic performance just remind of very 
elaborate theatrical programmes that were associated with the 
Maha festival. These formed an essential part of the social and 
religious life derived from much more ancient festive tradition 
showing the obsession ot dance, drama, music and religious 
festivity on the mind, life and culture of the people. 


1. Viharamahasattahe prasadasya mahe tatha / 
Thuparambhetu sattahe tatha dhatuuidhanake // 
See my Indian AH (Varanasi, 1965;, pp. 220 ff. 


Xin. MUKUNDAMAHA (WORSHIP OF MUKUNDA) 

CHAPTER THIRTEEN 

In both the lists of the Nay&dhamtnakaha and Rdyapasct^iy(^ 
the names of following minor religious festivals are found i 
Mukundamaha, Bhutainaha, Ajjamaha, Kottakiriyamaha,, 
Kamamaha Yakkharoaha, Vessama^amaha, Chandamaha and 
Brahmamaha. The interpretation of Mukundamaha is based 
on the fact that Mutunda is synonymous with Vasu deva» 
was also an ancient cult. Like the worship of ^iva the 
worship of Vasudeva also is noticed in the time of Paaini* 
The followers of the Vasudeva cult were known as Vdsudevaha* 
The worship of Vasudeva was very popular within a radius 
of 200 miles around Mathura. In an inscription of the time 
of Mahakshatrapa Shoda^a (1 cen, B, C.) there is mention of 
Mahasthana and a Chatuhsola Totana of Bhagavan Vasudeva 
(Mathura Museum, Vedika No. 367). In the terminology of 
that period the shrine of a deity was known as Stbana. 
For example, the Sthana of Devi and of Yaksha are well 
known terms even to-day. Under the influence of the BhSga- 
vata religion the shrine of god Vasudeva became known as 
Siham* Whereas the shrines to other deities were known as 
mere Sthdna, the shrine of Bhagavan Vasudeva became known 
as Mahdsthdna. The nature of this Mahasthana or great shrine 
of Vasudeva is indicated by the fact that it was enclosed by 
a railing which was most probably pierced by four gateways 
{chatu}t§dla-toratpa}. But in its centre there used to be only an 
open air platform as in the case of other shrines. We know 
of a Nafdyai^avdjaka for the worship of Sahkarshapa and 
Vasudeva built at Nagari near Chittor. It was a huge 
enclosure with a high railing of stones having a small 
platform within it. It is now known as *Hatl^bS^a' for Akhar 
in his siege of Chittor ordered it to be used for keeping his 
elephants. It is 300 ft. in length and 150 ft. in breadth| and 
its stone railing is built of huge blocks of stones, and wail 
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Xni. Muktmdamaha (Worship of Mukunda) 

together with its coping is 9 ft. 6 inches high. There was an 
inscription engraved at three places on this railing which 
ccftrtaihs the following five facts. . 

1. A king named SarVatata who was the follower of a 
Vedic religion had accepted the new Bhagavata religion. 

2. The Bhagavata religion implied the worship of Bhag> 
Safikarsha^a and Vasudeva both of whom are mentioned 

in the inscription. The pair namis of Sankarsha^i and Vasu¬ 
deva had become famous in the Sufiga period as known from 
the MaMhhishya oi Patafijili and the inscriptions found at 
MathurS. and Besnagar. In the MaMniddesa commentary of 
the Suttanipdta the followers of the cult of Baladava-Vasudeva 
are mentioned together. The two streams of the cults of Bala- 
deva and Vasudeva had come into union with each other under 
the influence of the Bhigavatas . 

3. The third point in the epigraph refers to the constrnc- 

tioa of a Pujd'Hli. ora stone of worship and a Prdkira or 
stone enclosure. This was the form of Ndrdymzvdtaku as 
shown by the excavation. Inside the enclosure was a small 
platform on which was probably placed the stone-tablet which 
originally preceded the installation of divine imiges, The 
tablet was used for offering worship to the deity with flowers, 
water, lamp, garland, etc. This was the form of the ancient- 
most shrines. In the centre was a Matvda, Sthandila or Mancha 
where the ^ild-patta was placed, and this was demarkated 
from the area aroundpt by an enclosure called Vedika. The 
architecture of the Buddhist Stupas followed a similar pattern 
in which the central mound of earth or Stupa was surrounded 
by an enclosure. The Stupa Vedikd resembles the Prdkdra in the 
case of Nagarl monument. A^oka after visiting the birth-place 
of Buddha at Lumbini erected a pillar engraved with the ins¬ 
cription saying : ; 

"Bida Budhe jate SakyamunI ti, silabigadabhicha k3,lapita 
silatbabhe cha usapapite"', i. e. the Buddha “was born 
on this spot and so he erected a stone' wall and also a pillar. 
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In these words, seems to indicate a pUjd-iM or tftW^t-pf- 
homage. The stone slab was enclosed by a huge wall ^Jhich 
perhaps made of earth, since no stone railing was discovered 
The word vtga^aolso denoted earth iStede, Pal* Dictiofiatyi 
Vinayapi^aka 1.206), and Pali Vaikatiha was an adjective 
signifying earthen {lUd,, p. 105; Dighatiiltaya 1.167). Near the 
enclosure a stone pillar was also installed. This was the same 
practice as mentioned above specially in the case ol thartya 
mound with a wooden post found ^ at Lauria Nandauagarh. 
A^oka changed the matt rial ol the column and has therefore 
mentioned it d^^Hla-thamhha^ or stone column. In the Narfiyajj^- 
vataka at Nagari the Pujdiild and enclosure wall have been 
preserved but the column seems to have banished. This Fuj&Ula 
maj'be identified with the Aydgapa^a of Mathura Jain a iuscri-^ 
ptions. The word Aydgapa^ja was tienslaicd as Afyakapa^ja^ 
i. e„ the stone slab for worship, and is usually rendered as 
tablet-of-homage ^by Buhler). Several of such tablets have 
been found at Kankalitila which are carved with religious and 
auspicious symbols. One ol them in the Mathura Museum wa* 
established for the worship of the Aihanta by Siiihanacika 
{Simhanddikasa Aydgapafo pratiihdpito arhaniapu:}dye)» Ju 
the Lucknow Museum a Torana-tympanum is deposited in 
which some male and female figures are worshipping the Stupa 
and the Ayagapatta, placed on a platform. On the three 
tablets shown here flowers are scattered which were ofiEtred 
for worship (Lucknow Museum, No. J, 550, Smith, Join StHpo 
PI. 20). The practice of worshipping the deity by offering 
flowers on a square tablet of stone seems to have been much 
more ancient and borrowed from the cult of the Yakshas. 

4, Thus the Ndrayanavdtaka of Nagari is a unique monu¬ 
ment, a class by itself. This Mahasthana of VishhU maybe 
identified as the oldest Vishhn shrine. This shrine was concei¬ 
ved as a platform, probably of unbaked bricks or ol clay in 
the beginning, and that was open to the sky. The stone 
appears to have been an after thought. Thus we may thmk 
of three elements in the making of an early shrine, viz., (i) A 
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platform with a slab, (ii) an enclosure wall, of earth, wood or 
stone, and (iii) a post of wood or stone. This seems to have 
been the most natural form, from the point of view of the 
earliest beginning of folk tradition. Although at Nagaii no 
post or column has been found but in the Vaish^ava shrine at 
Bhilsa a stone pillar was discovered dedicated by the Greek 
Heliodorbs who became a Bhagavata and then erected the 
pillar in honour of Visbiju in the shrine raised for him. The 
erection of a pillar was regarded as an essential element of 
the shrine. Many such pillars have also been found. Garuda 
was the vehicle of Vishnu and his flag-staff became known 
as Garu^a-‘Stambha, A similar pillar sacred to Kumara or 
Karttikeya has been found as an independent column in 
a village named Lala-Bhagat in the Kanpur district which 
is engraved with the word *Kumaravarasa*, In Mathura a 
Tala’ihvaja meaning a flag^staff of the palm tree has been 
found which seems to have been associated with the worship 
of BalarSma. At the places sacred to God Kamadeva Makara- 
yaih^i pillars were installed. An example of that was found at 
Besnagar. In the background of Buddhism and Jainism such 
pillars were topped by wheels (Dharmachakra) and became 
known as Chakradhvaja. 

As in the Mora well-inscription of Shoda^a of Mathura the 
shrine of Vishiju is styled as Mahdsikdna, similarly in the 
inscription on the Besnagar pillar the shrine of Vishnu is 
called PrdsddoUatna, i, e., the most excellent shrine amongst 
the shrines of gods. 

5. The position of Vishnu as supreme over other deities i 
also indicated by the word Sarveivara of the Nagari inscription. 
The king Sarvatata who styled himself as a Bhagavata must 
have known many other gods and goddesses of his time and 
here seems to have been some good reason for selecting the 
epithe S arveivara for god Vasudeva. He regarded Saiikar- 
shana and Vasudeva as most esteemed amongst them all. The 
Bhagavata movement predominating the few centuries before 
the Christian era emerged as supreme above all and this is 
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reflected in the title Sarveivara applied to Vishiiu. A mirror 
to this religious movement is provided by the Tenth Book of 
the Gita where a list of many gods and goddesses is given, 
and it is stated that Vasudeva is himself * Sankara amongst 
Rudras, Kubera amongst Yakshas and Rakshasas, Meru 
amongst mountains, Skanda amongst the leaders of armies, 
the Ocean amongst the collections of water, the Himalaya 
amongst the immovables, th' A^vattha amongst the trees, 
Chitraratha amongst the Gandharvas, Uchchaih^ravo amongst 
the horses, Airavata amongst the elephants, KSmadhenu 
amongst the cows, Vasuki amongst the serpents, Ananta 
amongst theNagas, Pavaka (Fire) amongst the Vasus, Prahlada 
amongst the Daityas, Garuda amongst the birds, the Ganges 
amongst the rivers and Vasudeva amongst the VyishlQis^ He 
■says : “All these are manifestations of my divine form. I am 
the seed of all creatures, There is no living form existing 
without me. There is no counting of my divine forms. This 
is only a sampling given here. Any object or creature 
manifesting some extraordinary feature, beauty or power 
is an exemplar of my divine radiance. The whole creation 
is thus one part of my divine being*'. {Gita, ch. X). 

This indeed is the idea behind Sarveivara of the Nagarl 
inscription. This was a marvel of the Bh^gavata religion that 
all the godlings like the Yakshas, Nagas, Bhutas, Rivers, 
Ponds, Supar^as, Birds and Animals were drawn in the whirl¬ 
pool of this great religion. They were known as if like sparks 
scattered from a single fire, and brought into the orbit of a 
unifying religious influence.^ 

This complex of names of gods and goddesses is not only an 
idea of the author of the Gita but has a real existence of the 
numerous folk cults that had a hold on the minds of the people. 
We get an example of this in the Mahaniddesa commentary of 
Pali Suttanipata where like the GUa twentytwo godlings are 
enumerated as follows: 

1, Vishtabhyahamidam kriisnamekaihSena sthito jagat, Gitd 

10.42. 
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Santeke shama^iabrahraa^a vata^uddhika, te haththivatikl 
[cp. Aird,vaiam gajendrdt^dm of the GUd] honti, te assavatika. 
[cp. Uchchaihifdvasdinadvdndfii] honti, te govatika {DhenUfiatn- 
asmi K&madhuk) honti, te kukkuravatika honti, te kakavatika 
honti, te Vasiidevavatika [Vyishv^indm Vdsudevo*smi] honti, 
te Baladevavatika honti, te Pupoabhaddavatika [Vitteio- 
yaksharakshasam] honti, te Maijibhaddavatika honti, te Aggava- 
tika [Vasumni Pdvakakhdsmi] honti, te Nagavatika [sa?'^a?id- 
fnasmi Vasukih, Anantaichdsmi ndgdndm\ honti, te Supa^^j^ava- 
tika [Vainaieyaichapakshii^am] honti, te Yakkhavatika 
yaksharakshasdm] honti,teAsuravatika [Prahalddakhdsmi dai yd- 
n&m] honti, te Gandhabbavatika [Ganiharvar^dm Chilraratliah\ 
honti, te Maharajavatika jyaAjsawJ honti, te 

Chandrimavatika \nakshatrdij,dmahafh honti, te Suryava^ 
tika [jyolishdm raviramiumdn) honti, te ludavatika \devdndma^ 
smi vdsavah) honti, te Brahmavatika honti, te Devavatika honti, 
te Disavatika honti. {Niddesa, Pt, I, p. 79, also p. 3I0j. 
*‘Those who are followers of the A^va cuit,...etc/' These names 
maybe classifiecd as follows ;— 

1. Powers of Nature— Chandrama (Moon), Surya 

( Sun ), Agni ( Fire ), Di^a 
(Quarters) 

2. Cults relating to Animals—* Hasti ( Elephant }, Asva 

(Horse), Go (Bull^Kukkura 
(Dog), KAka (Crow) 

3. Bhuta-Preta etc, (Ghosts and 

Spirits)— Naga ( Serpents ), Suparna 

(Birds ), Yaksha ( Spirits ), 
Asura (Demons), Gandha- 
bba, Purpabhadra (name of 
a Yaksha), Manibhadraj 
Maharaja (Yakshas) 

4. Bhagavata cult— Vasudeva and Baladeva 

5. Vedic deities— Indra, Brahma, Deva. 

A similar list is given in the Milindapanna including the 
following Gana followers of— 
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Pi^cicha, Maigihhadra, Chandra, SSrya, Kali, Siva, Vasudeva„ 
Puriiabbadra, a cloud maiden {Ghanikn).^ The Sirhhali comdien-' 
tary explains these ga‘>j>a& as the followers or worshippers of 
those deities. Nagasena adds that they preserved the secr^ of 
their cult in their own circle and did not impart it to others.*' 
The followers of Manibhadra, POrnabhadra, Siva and Kail 
concealed the secret practices of their cults from others. They 
did not reveal their practices to others as the performers like 
Nata, Nartaka, Langhaka did not communicate the secret of 
their trade to others excepting initiates of their own comnauni* 
ty. An interesting field of study relating to ancient Indian 
life is to investigate the details of these obscure cults. A couple 
of instances help us in throwing light in this matter. For exam¬ 
ple in the "'Kukkuravatika Sutta" (No. 61) of the Majjhima^ 
fiikaya it is said that Punyakoliyaputta was the follower of 
Govrata [Govatika] and Seniya Achela was the dog-vowed (KtH 
kkuravatika). Commenting on these words Buddhaghosha sa>s 
that follower of the Ball cult tied horns on his head, a tail 
behind, and imitating the life of a bull or a cow lived amongst 
the herds eating grass or similar food. Similarly a follower of 
the dog-vow imitated the life of a dog, and behaved likewise*. 
Such persons under the guise of a religious cult were of loose 
moral as shown by a reference in the Matsya Pura^a that the 
adherents of the Bull cult {Saurabheyadharma) did not consider 

1. Malla, Atona, Pabbata, Dham ndgiriya, Brahmigtriya, 
Nataka, Nachchaka, Langaki, Piiacha, M.iijibhadda, 
Pu^nabhaddti, ChandimavSuriya, Kfilidevata, Siva, Vasu- 
deva, Ghanika, Asipasa, Bhaddiputta. Milindapa^fiat 
Vadekar ed., p. 190. 

2. tesani tesaih raliassam tesu mm ga^osu yevacharanti 
avasesamnaiii piliitam / Ibid. 

3. Govattikoti sam'idippa govato sis?singanam thapetva 
nangutthaiii bandhitva gvihiFaddhim tinani khadanto 
viyacharati/Kukkuravatikoti samadippakukkuravato sab- 
bam sunaka-kiryaih karoti// Papancha Sudani 3.100, 
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it sinJal to transgress the rules about connubium igctfnydgamya)^ 
food (lhakshydbhakshya) and drinks (peydpeya). 

The DUdvatika or followers of the cult of four quarters 
oJ the Suitanipdta appear to be the same as Disdpokhkhiyd of 
She Bhagavait Sutra (U.9). A recluse living in Hastinapura on 
’♦he banks of the Gahga took the vow of a Disdpokkhiya, He 
ate once in three days (Chhattharh vrata). On the day of break¬ 
ing bis fast he first spiinkled water in the eastern direction 
and worshipped the Sun god and then he collected roots, 
ijuits, fiowers, leaves, vegetables etc,, and coming back swept 
his thatched hut and bathed in the Gahga; then he prepared an 
ahar with sand and produced fire by a drill and made offerings 
m the fire with honey, ghee, and after worshipping the Vi^ve- 
devas with boiled rice took food. Thereafter he kept a similar 
Chkaitham vow and worshipped Yama in the southern direction, 
♦Imjb Varuna in the west and finally Vai^rava^a in the north. 
A Bbikshu named Scmila in Varanasi was likewise the follower 
of the Di§a cult {Disapokkhi) {Nirydvali Sutra 3; Jagdish 
Chandra Jain, Life in the Jain Canons, p. 204 ). 

The Di^avrata was a cult of the highest antiquity being 
developed in the time of the Rigveda in which there is ample 
evidence mentioning the four quarters, their guardian 
deities, etc. 

The society was under the influence of many obscure 
cults similar to these. They had been handed down for many 
generations when Buddha condemned them as lower cults 
{Tiractichhd vijjd) and false practices {Michhd jivd) and advi¬ 
sed the people to be careful in such matters and follow the 
right Bharmn. On the other hand the Bhagavatas took a 

1. Yrishabha uvacha— 

Kasmakarii vidyate tata patakam steyameva cha / 
bhakshyabhakshyaih tatha chaivapeyapeyam tathaiva cha// 
Dvipadam bahavo hyete dharma esha gavarh smyitaW 
karyakarye na vagamyagamanam cha tathaiva cha // 

Matsya Pur ana 48.49-50. 
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different attitude and instea4 of criticising any of these cults 
preached that they were all different aspects of ihcr one great 
religion of Bhagavan Vasudeva, According to BhSgavata 
point of view it was not necessary to hurl criticism against 
any of these faiths but it was only required to connect them 
with the higher religion of Vasudeva. Amongst all animate 
and inanimate creatures there permeates one divine principle 
named Maha-Vishnu or Vasudeva or Narayaqa. All the gods 
and goddesses are his divine manifestations or Vibhuiis, The 
Bhagavatas as it were made a bon-fire of many lower cults 
of this type and consigned them to the conflagration or tower 
of fire that was Maha-Vish^u. 

It is easy to understand the popularity of such cults as 
Bhutamaha, Chandamaha, Suryamaha etc., but the cult that 
was held in the highest esteem was Yakshamaha and will be 
discussed later. 



XIV. SRI DEVATA (GODDESS SRl) 

CHAPTER FOURTEEN 

The followers of 5rf Devata are meationed in the list of the 
Milindapanfla, Sri Dev! was at one time a very popular deity. 
Just as a number of godlings were assimilated to the cult of 
Vasudeva similarly many goddesses of a minor status became 
absorbed in the cult of ^iI-Lakshmi, and she herself was 
assigned an honourable rank as the consort of Vishnu. Thus 
the two cults of Vishnu and Lakshmi became philosopher's in 
stone hands of the Bhagavatas, leading to the fusion of many 
smaller cults which came to be appreciated in status, and quite 
a number of these base metals were converted into pure gold. 
Sri and Lakshmi are mentioned in the Yajurveda ‘‘Purusha 
Stikta", and this reference seems to have come from a folk 
belief in these deities. Tt is stated in the Atharvaveda th'dt 
a person since his birth is surrounded by a hundred kinds of 
Lakshmi Goddesses^. Some of them are auspicious and others 
are evil. Originally she was one Lakshmi but came to be concei¬ 
ved of in hundred differentiated forms as in the case of otner 
gods and goddesses. Sri and Lakshmi were dual deity but 
drawn to each other into a single form of Sri-Lakshmi. In the 
Virataparva, Sri is assjciated vvith Vi:.hnu, Lakshmi with 
Damodara, Sachi with Indra, Rudra^i with Samkara, Savitri 
with Brahma, and Shashthi with Graha. {Virataparva, Poona 
ed., p. 77, Sloka 347). But this seems to be a conception 
crystallised only later. Sri and Lakshmi formed part of a single 
evolving cult as we find it in the Santiparva where both Bhuti 
and Lakshmi are identifitd^. 

1. Eka^atarh Lakshmyo marfyasya sakam tanva janushodhi- 

jatah / 

Tasarh papishtha nirita^ pra hinmah j^iva asmabhyam 
jatavedo ni yachchha // AV. 7.115.3. 

2, Bhutirlakshmiti mamahul? Srirityevam cha vasava / 2188. 
ahaiii Lakshmiraham Bhutih Sri^chaham balasudana / 
221 . 21 . 
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Padmal’6ri standing on lotus is often mentioned in the 
Rdmaydf^ii and MahahhSfata, In the fentiparva it is said that 
•goddess Padma-^ri wears ornaments of stars and garland of 
starry designs {tdrd-hhakti)^ and in this form she appeared in a 
lotus lake (Santiparva 218.14). This reference reminds of 
-the Iranian goddess Anahita who was believed to be beauti¬ 
fied with ornaments of stars. In several places the goddess 
Padma-^r! is said to have appeared in a visible form^ 

When Bharata expressed his desire to go to the forest in 
order to bring back his elder brother Rama the people became 
full with exaltations and said, ‘'O Bharata, may Goddess 
Padma-Srl shed her divine influence on you*’.® The goddess 
Padma-Srf is described as standing in a lotus pond on clusters 
of lotuses; wearing lotus garland {Fadma-mdUinl) and holding 
lotus buds and flowers in her hands. On the two sides of the 
goddess stand elephants holding lotuses in their trunks. The 
goddess was shown with her two hands in Abhaya-mudra^, 
The goddess in this form became known as Caja-^Lakshml, 

It appears that there was another goddess named Maya 
of a much older tradition than 8ri. The Upanishads speak 
of Maya as identical with Prakriti {Mdydm tu praktitifh vidydi 
mdyinam tu maheivaram / Svetd^vatara 4,10). The ^atapatha Br, 
(11.4.3.11) regards Maya to be the same as AsurorVidyd. Most 
probably the power of the Asuras believed to be Mdyd, became 
famous as a goddess of the same name^ A passage in the 

1. Abhajat Padraarupa Sr!h svayameva 5aririui / Vanaparva 
218.3. 

2. Evarh te bhashamFinasya Padma ^rfrupatishthatam / 
yastvam jyeshthe nripasute prithivi datumichchhasi // 
Ayodhya. 79. 15. 

3. Niyujyamana^cha gajah suhasta, sake^ara^chotpala-patra- 
hasta / Babhuva devi chakpta suhasta, Lakshmistatha 
Padminipadmahasta// Sundarakaii(Ja 7.14. 

4. Drimhasva devi prithivi svastaya 

asuri maya spadhaya kritasi / 
jushtam devebhya idamastu 

havyamarishta tvamudihih yajfie asmin // 
Yajurveda 11.69. 
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^antiparva definitely states Maya to be an Asura goddess and 
the beauty of Sr5 is couipared to that of Maya.^ 

Goddess Sri is addressed as follows : 

*'0 Lady of the beautiful brows, please tell me of your 
true nature. You are looking so resplendent like Goddess 
Maya." 

A^vaghosha also refers to the goddess Maya furnishing a. 
standard of comparison for her beauty.® 

**The queen of king Suddhodhana was Maya, who was 
free of anger, deceit and darkness like the goddess Maya of 
heaven." Thus Maya was one believed to be the goddess of 
heaven. Hanurain on his first sight of Sita thought her to be 
a goddess of the Nandana Grove.® Although the particular 
goddess of Nandana Forest is not named here but in all proba¬ 
bility she seems to have been Maya, It appears that the goddess 
Maya became known by the genaral title of Devata. King 
Brihadratha asked Jara as to who she was and said that she 
appeared to him like a 'Devata\ How Maya-devata of the 
Asuras became a goddess of Nandana Forest is a question 
with its root going deep into the ancient religious history of 
India. When the Asura and Aryan cultures came into long 
contact with each other and entered into exchange of their 
institutions, this Asura goddess became worshipful for the- 
Aryans also. There was no diminution in her status and 
sacred character but she became identified with ^ri goddess. 
One of the appellations of Lakshml is *Ma which points tO' 
the original name Maya, The Prakrit name Ud denoted 
Lakshml, with variants as Mdyi and May id {Paiasaddama- 

1. Ka tvam tishthasi mayeva dipyamana svatejasa / 
hitva daitye^varaih subhru tvam mamachakshva 

tattvatah // Santiparva 218.6r 

2. Tasya devi nridevasya maya nSma tada'bhavat / 
Vitakrodhatamo maya mayeva divi devata // 

Saundarananda 2.49.- 

3. Avekshamanastarh devim devatamiva nandane / 

Sundarakauda 30.2* 
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ha^iUkavo, p. 847). There is a figure at Bhirhut labelled «s 
'Smwd Devat&\ This appears to be a representation of Sil- 
Mfi, or Mfiya and Devata all of which stood for the same 
goddess. 

Goddesses Maya and §ri exercised a far-reaching infiaence 
on Indian art. The goddess Gaja-Lakslimi is believed by the 
followers of the Buddhism, Jainism and Hinduism or Brahma¬ 
nism, and therefore she was represented in th^ art traditions 
of these three religions. O.i the facide of th3 caves at ITiiya- 
giri and fChandagiri this goddess is depicted. 01 thJ Stuoii 
of Bharhut and Sanchi this goddess is shown several times. 
In the art of Mathura during the Suhga and Kusha^a periods 
several statuettes of goddess Sri-Likahml or G\j alakshmi have 
been found. In the art of Gupta period, in the caves at 
Ajanta and Ellora and in many subsequent temples and also hi 
the paintings this goddess is represented. Amongst the people 
this goddess is worshiped and the festival of Dlpavali is asso¬ 
ciated with the worship of Goddess Lakshmi. On that o:casioa 
clay-figurines of Lakshml are manufactured by the potters ia 
large numbers and they are worshipped in each house. It 
indeed difficult to point to any other goddess commanling 
such wide popularity from the earliest times for over three 
thousand years and her worship has found favour with all 
classes of people. 

Three kinds of statuettes have been found in ^uuga and 
Kushana art, viz., (i) beautiful female figure whose hair is 
adorned with l.>tu5 flowers and body with elaborate ornaments. 
Her coiffure is adorned with such signs as ankusa, 
dhvuja, darpjn^, etc. Such clay-figuri¬ 

nes have been found at Mathura, Ahichchhitrfi, Tam’uk \ai 
Chandraketugarh. The goddess does not hold lotus in her hands. 
A very beautiful figurine of this type was found at Kau^imlA 
Whicu is now deposited in the Indian Institute Museum at 
Oxford. Tae elements of mjther-goddess are explicit in this 
form. Th^ auspicious signs are indicative of her mystical 
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^od religious character. Originally she was of the nature of 
Asuri Maya. The various au-picious symbols point to her 
original nature as a goddess of mysterious power, and soirie 
important form of the mother-goddess. Outside India the 
auspicious symbols were associated with the .mother-goddess, 
and an important feature was her association with a 
necklace of mystical symbols which were believed of religious 
agnificance. For example the goddess Atargitis wore an amulet- 
string of smaller cylinders or amulets. The Greek goddess 
Cybele, who was hold in the highest esteem amongst all the 
Grecian goddesses and whose worship in Phrygia had been 
popular for a thousand years before the rise of Greek civili¬ 
sation, also wore a necklace of amulets. These auspiciius signs 
were woven not in the close fitting torque but in necklaces 
which appear hanging on the breast. In Mathura and Ahicha 
chhatra we have two-fold examples, in one type the auspicious 
signs are woven in the lower loop of the necklace and in 
the other the au.spicioiis signs are shown in the side string 
of the necklace. (See my "Abichchhatra Terracottas", Ancient 
No. 4, PI. Nos, 16, 11, 12, 14, 23, 25). In some figuri¬ 
nes of Ahicbchhatia the hair is adorned with a row of Naga- 
mudra sings, or a pair of confronting serpents. This points 
to original mysitic character of a mother-goddess in a culture 
where serpent worship was an important element. For 
-example, in the case cf the Cretan mother-goddess and of 
Kadru and Surasa in India. This evidence leads to the point 
that this goddess with auspicious signs should be viewed on 
the broad canvas of mother-goddesses prevailing in India and 
in Asian countries. We get some light from an un -xpected 
source about her Indian name. Professor E, H JohnstoiP in his 
study of the Kau^ambi cliy-figurine deposited in the Indian 
institute Mu-eum at Oxford has pointed out that the Egyptian 
goddess Isis was praised as one of the numerous goddesses of 
the 3rd century A. D. whose list is recorded in a papyrus manu- 

1. "A Terracotta figure at Oxford", J, of the Indian Society of 
Oriental Art, 1942, p. 94, 102. 
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script iound ;at*<Itetyrhyncus*>In this lfet-areiifptitid^'^hh«-iiam 0 s>i 
as Atargatis, AstaratCi Iranisb goddess KfihSia 'tirid 
indudiiig the name of’the Ijidiaii goddess^Afdfd. tHiS'toJa^ 
seems to have been the»same as^Slaya -^ose name as^ah*^ 
Asura goddess is known in Indian’literatnre even prior to 
of Sr! as pointed out above. This provides some Mdence^itf^ 
favour of identifying as Maya the andentmost cUy-figurinel^ 
with auspicious signs found at Mathura; Ahiohohhatra, KaW- 
and other sites* ' c. 

Such necklaces interwoven with auspicious dgns wete^' 
-named as Ashtamangalaka-Mdld. This word has been Used* 
by Bana in the BarshacHarita where the land of BharatavarSha ' 
is said to be adorned with an Ashtamadgalaka-Maia of 
Dvipas (Islands)^. We find on the Torapa gateway at Sancht 
two such amulet-strings of auspicious symbols which belong 
to the same age (circa 1st century B. C.) as the above clay- 
figurines of mother-goddesses (Fergusson, Tree and Serpent 
Worship, Plate 3, p. 4). The Sanchi necklaces include the 
following signs : Ahhuia (goad), Darpa^ta (mirror), Kartari 
-{hatchet), ^nvatsa, VaijayanH (triangle-headed standard), 
pada, Mlna^miihuna (pair of fishes), Kufhdra (battle-axe). Some 
of these are the same as found in the hair-dress and necklaces 
of clay-figurines. The sign of Srlvatsa is particularly note¬ 
worthy. This sign became symbolical of ^rf-Lakshmi as 
indicated by its very name. In Indian art there are some 
figurines of Raja-Lakshmi in which she is depicted in the 
form of Srivatsa^. At the time of Dipavall, the figure painted 
on the wall resembles the ^rlvatsa sign and is known as Sanrti 
in western Uttar Pradesh. Along with her worship is offered 
to Gaja-Lakshmi also in the form of figures made of ciay and 
even of sugar. 

Side by side with.May a we have two more kinds of Sri- 
Lakshmi figures : (I) A f emale figure standing in the midst of ^ 

1. See my Harshacharita-^Eka SHthskriUka Adhyayana, p, 122, 

2. , ^‘Goddess Lakshm! and her symbols/* JUPBS,, Vol XtV,- 

pt. 1, Fig. 1 from Kaveripakkam, now in Madras Museum 

11 
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lotuses aud folding lotuses iu her hands (with no elephants), 
and (2) similar figure with elephants sprinkling water over 
l^shmi.Thefirst.maybe said torepresent thefigurine ofPadma- 
Srl and the second of Gaja-I»akshmi. In the Vdyu Purdna there 
is a list of 56 names of goddesses including Lakshmi, Shashthi^ 
Bbadra, Revati, Ekanarh^a, Mahishamardini, Katyayani, Uma 
Haimavati, Gauri, etc. Finally it is said here that there are 
only two forms of the goddess, viz., Prajna and ^ri, same as 
Sarasvati and Sri.^ From these have originated thousands of 
goddesses known amongst the people (Pdyu Purdtia 9,98), 
The names Sri and Prajna of this verse remind of Sri and 
Sarasvati mentioned by Kalidasa as two different goddesses*^ 
The goddesses included in the list of the Vdyu Purdna are 
those who were worshipped in the Sunga, Kushajaa and 
Gupta periods. All of them have been said to be different 
aspects of one principal Goddess sprung from the mouth of 
the self-existent Creator (Svayambhii). 

The Mdfkai;i4^ya Purdita mentions a special aspect of 6ri- 
Lakshmi cult known as Padmini-vidyd, Lakshmi was the presi¬ 
ding deity of that Vidya. Under her auspices were included 
eight treasures or Nidhis known as Padma, Mahapadma, 
Makara, Kachchhapa, Mukunda^ Nandaka, Nila and ^ankha, 

1. Padma-nidhi. It was possessed by those who dealt in 
ornaments made by gold and silver. It remains with them 
for generation together. 

2. Mahapadma-nidhi. It consists of wealth earned by 
trading in pearls, corals and rubies, and lasts for seven 
generations. 

3. Makara-nidhi. It consists of profits earned by trading 
in different arms and weapons and other dealings with kings 
and rulers. This wealth is earned mostly by the effort of a 
single individual, and does not continue in heredity, 

1. Mahadevikule dve tu Prajna Srl^cha prakirtyate / 

Vd,yu Purdi^ Ch, IX. 85, 97, 98, 

2. Nisargabhinnaspadamekasaihsthamasmin dvayam Sri^cha 

Sarasvati cha / Raghuvantfa 6. 29. 
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4* Kachchhapa-nidhi. It is the wealth accummalated by 
trading in different commodities. Such a person neither 
enjoys himself nor parts with his wealth to others nor has 
confidence in anyone else. He buries his treasure under 
the earth and feels satisfied with it. This also lasts for one 
generation. 

5. Mukunda-nidhi. It is that kind of wealth which a 
person obtains as his inheritance from ancestors and which he 
enjoys with his friends. That also lasts for one generation. 

6. Nandaka-nidhi, It is that kind of wealth which is poss* 
essed by aristocratic persons of the status of Tallnkedar, 
Jaglrd^r, Thxkanedar or SSmanta feudatories. By that he 
becomes the owner of gold, silver, pearls etc. and by it he 
feels an egoistic pride. All people praise him and he cannot 
bear even the slightest insult. Such a treasure lasts for seven 
generation*?. Such a person supports his family and relatives. 

7. NUa-nidhi, This is the wealth earned by a person 
trading in grains, timber, different commodities and also arti¬ 
cles produced in water like pearls and corals. He spends this 
wealth in the building of wells, stepped ponds, tanks, gardens, 
etc. This lasts for three generations. 

8. ^afika-nidhi. The owner of this wealth enjoys it alone. 
He is the tied-fisted person and does not share his wealth to 
others. He does not like to spend even on his food and his 
clothes and behaves in a miserly way even towards his wife, 

! sons and brothers. 

Thus the above Eight Nidhis are the presiding deities of 
a person’s wealth^. A person who owns any one of these trea¬ 
sures has also that particular temperament. The presiding 
deity of these is Padminf-Sri or Padm5-!§rl,* This conception 
of the Eight Nidhis was fully evolved in the Gupta period. 

1. Ityete nidhayah khyata naraijamarthade vat^ / 

M&rha^cya, 68 ^ 5 . 

k % YathasthitisvabMvastu bhavatyeva vilokanit / sarveshk- 

mildhipatye cha Sriresha dviJapadmin!//Afdf^^^tfy<*. 68,46. 
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Su|j|equently another Nidhi named was.added to^the 

IM making'^ total of Nine Nidliji^ whicli becarqe famoi^ in 
Ikelraturea'bid amdng^'t the people." ' , \ 

A gtud3? of .the namasi and forms ,of goddesses impfe^ses 
with their division in tv^o classes ? (1:/. Terrible ar^d (15) Auspi¬ 
cious. In the Aiharvaveda there is a reference to a hundred 
kinds of Lakshmis associated with a parson since birtli. Slome 
Site.^ evil (PapishtM) arid others good {$wa, Ay, 7.-.1.15.3), 
This belief continued amongst the people. Continning . the 
same conception the writer of the Vayu Purana has said that 
the woman produced -f rorh the mouth of Siva had half of her 
body as white and the left^ half'as* d'ark,^ This belief is also 
referred to in the Siri-Kdlakdfni^'Jd'tuka, Kalakarni was the 
daughter of Maharaja Viiflpak sha, one of the four Mahdrajika 
gods, and Siri or-Sri of Dhritarashtra Maharaja. Both went 
to-the Anavatapta Lake for having their bath. Who should 
take her bath first, this became a point of controversy 
amongst them. ETMakarni said, "I protect the people and 
have regard for them. Therefore I shall take bath first”. Siri 
said, ”I preside over such' actions of men as bring to them 
wealth and possession, and;therefore I shall have the first 
turn”. They agreed to refer the matter for judgement to 
the Four Maharajika gods , They went to the world of the 
Four Maharfijika gods and asked their question as to who 
was entitled to take her bath first in the Anavatapta Lake, 

Dhritarashtra and Virupaksha did not decide the.,matter 
themselves bat directed them to ^^kurlbaka and Yai^ravana. 
They also expressed'their inability an^ asked them to go to 
Sakra. Sikra listened to both of thenpi and thought that- both 
of them were the daughters olhis chjef agents and therefore 
he could not decide the matte r. ^then replied, *Tn the 

city of Varanasi there is a Sreshthin named Pure-family 

1 . Klyacdhant’.daatshiniiii tasyah ^uklam vamam tatha'- 
sitam./ sa t krish|ia . vaL 

. ^yijah // < i ^ v; :: - 




(StiChipariVaf^). Ih liis house there is a sea£ aud a'heidistead 
‘tihat libtf beeii used by any one* Siich of ycli as inay use'it 
■ destefy^sto hafe her bati with ptioniy*\ Hearing thw 
/i^Mkar^i-^tf on blue tobfes, blUie unguehts and ornaments 
of blue gems and went at riight time to the reetptien hall 
of the ^reshthin and stood there in the sky. The ^reshthin 
saw her and did not like her. He asked as to she 
was and who was her father. Kalakar^i replied thajt she was 
the daughter of Virupaksha Maharaja named Chai}dik& and 
KdU (Terrible and Black daughter) and full of inauspicious 
marks (alakshana), and that her proper name was Halakarni, 
and added that she wanted his permission to stay in his 
house. The Sreshthin asrked her about the nature and chara¬ 
cter of the person with whom she used to stay. Kalakai rep¬ 
lied, ''I like a person who is ungrateful, not amenable to reason, 
jealous, miserly, wicked, and who spends his wealth in . evil 
ways. I very much like the person who is full of anger, back¬ 
biting" habit," who creates disunity, who speaks thorny wor^s. 
I consider'h^m as worthj'of my love who does not discri¬ 
minate between work that should be done to-day and that 
should be done tomorrow, he who reacts in anger to whole¬ 
some advice, he who interferes with persons of good character, 
he who U badly adicted towards beautiful wemtn and whom all 
his filends have forsaken". Hearing this the ^reslithin said, 
“Then y u begone from my Bouse since 1 do not have/any of 
these traits of character. You go to any other couutiy, ,towii 
or capital". On this Kalakarni became displeased and said 
that she* already knew that the Sreshthin had , none of iBose 
aspects of character. But there were many other persons of 
evil ways to whom she and her brother would go and livd with 
them and. bring their ruination.; and-that she did not care fear 
Bis riches. Saying so she left the place, • , f 

After that'’the" goddess ^rn weeing white dries* ^Ideu 
ornamehts^and with sbented .unguents'came'^tO'the ticl^an^ 
hoUle ’ ahd fetbdd at his ’ door' with fadiaht ^orm. 

*%e^iirfg‘ hfer tile 'Ho'&f^ttva Who wks ' the' ^hShttih tii^elf 
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enquire b as to who she was and who was her iather. 
She replied, "I am the daughter of Mahiraja Dh^i- 
tarashtra. My name is Siri and Lakhfehl (i. e„ Sri-Lakshmi). 
People say that I possess much intelligence (ffrajm). I pray 
that you permit me to stay with you*'. The Sreshthin asked 
as to the nature and character of the person with whom she 
would like to stay, “The person who spares extremes of 
weather like heat and cold, or pangs of hunger and keeps 
busy with his work and does not give up his objective even 
when faced by death is the person whom I like, I welcome 
with a great heart like the wave of the sea such a person who 
is straightforward, who loves his friends, speaks sweet words, 
whose speech is trustworthy, he who is humble although placed 
high in life, he who in his dealings with high, low and equal 
persons does not give up his aim but is always devoted to his 
object. Such a person I follow unto death. But he who is 
indifferent to any one of the matters is abandoned by me. 
A person creates his own fortune or misfortune. No one 
else can create it for him, The Sreshthin listening to her 
speech, welcomed her and said, ''This seat and this couch 
not used by others is for you.” Goddess Sri repaired to the 
region of the ChSturmaharajika gods next morning and took 
her bath in the Anavatapta lake. That couch being used by 
her became known as The moral of the story is 

quite clear. Amongst popular cults the tradition of KSlakar^iii 
and 5rl continued throughout. There is a reference in the 
Pfiihvlfaja Rdso that on the day of the birth of Prithviraja, 
Kalakar^f bur st into laughter on the cities of Kannauj, Gazni, 
and Patana that she would bring their ruin. 

Here it seems necessary to consider another goddess from 
south Ind ia named Kottavi. She was a popular mother-goddess 

1. Attana kurute lakhkhlihalakhkhikurutattana/nahi lakhkhl 
alakhkhi va afifio ahfiassa k^takof/SirikSlakarpiy, 3, 392, 

2. Avatar liyau WthlrSj pahu / ta din dan anant diya / 
Kauvajj des gajjan pajan / kilakilant kllakaiimiy // 40 
Prithvifdja abridged by Hazari Prasad Dvivedf, p. '6. 
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worshipped amongst the people in south India, She was 
originally an ogress (l?dA«^asi). Later on she began to be wor¬ 
shipped as Durga or Uma (see my article, '"Ahichchhatra 
Terracottas'^ Ancient India, No. 4, p. 152, figs. 202^203). Att^ 
ntion maybe drawn to Kotlakitiy^maha mentioned in Jaina 
literature which was a religious festival of the goddess Ko^|a- 
kiriya (J. C, Jain, Life in the Jain Canons, pp. 224-25). Durgi 
riding on the buffalo demon got the name KottakiriyS (IfdyS- 
dhamma commentary). It is indicated from this that the goddess 
MahishasuramardinS and Kottaklriya belong to the same family 
whose worship was popular amongst the aboriginal tribes, and 
at some stage they became fused together. According to the 
Bhdgavata the name of the mother of Banasura was Kofard 
(tanmdid Kotard ndma nagnd muktaiiroruhd, 10. 63. 20).) Her 
iorm was nude and of dishevelled hair. It is probable that the 
south Indian nude goddess Kottavi was the original form of 
Kofard. B§na also mentions Kottavi in ihe Harshacharita whose 
appearing was an ill omen. Baiia’s commentator Samkara 
explains Kotpavt as a nude woman which agrees with Kofard 
oi the Bhdgavata, Ke^ava in his lexicon explains Kofavi as an 
^pect of Ambika {Kalpadrukoia, 1660 A. D., p. 298, ^loka 
127). Hemachandra also explains Kotfavi as a nude woman 
with dishevelled hair*. 

Goddess Kottav! as a Raksha^ seems to have her origin 
amongst the aboriginal tribes, and subsequently as one of the 
blood-thirsty deities her worship spread far and wide from the 
aouth to the north. In my search for tree and Yaksha worship, 
1 found a small shrine of Kofamdi, i. e,, the mother-goddess 
Kottavi in the campus of the Banaras Hindu University itself. 
1 also learnt that in the district of Almora there is a place named 
Kotalagarb, 12 miles from the city of Loh&dbar having a local 
tradition that it was the place of the goddess KottavL Kottav! 
was the mother of Baijasura. The upper half of her body was 

1. Nagna tu Kotavi, Abhidima Chintdmat^i 3. 98. Commen¬ 
tary by him ; Nagna vivastra yoshit muktake^ltyagamah, 
kotane lajjava^t yati Kotavi. 
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protected'by a coat of mail on’d tbe Idwef Ifalf riude. The Icgetfd 
iathat once Banasura, son of Mahaball, entered into a battle 
With Vishnu* when the gods combhWd to-reproduce 'goddess 
Itali to enter into the fray on their behalf. She slew the Asuras^ 
and also'their protectress Kottavi. •Kotaragarhdit'erally signi¬ 
fies the citadel of the unde worhan (Amrit Bazar Patrika, 15 th 
May, 1952 Hill Supplement, p..3). These references indicate 
that the same goddess was being worshipped from the far 
sciith to the Himalayas under an identical string of names as 
Kottakiriya, Kottavi, Kotara, Kotavi or Kotamai. An enquiry 
into folk lore may reveal further evidence about the worship 
of Kottavi 

' But a positive proof about the wide-spread cult of Kottavi 
comes from another important source in the extreme west 
of India, viz., from Hingulaj where the godch'ss is known 
iundCr the name of Kottarl. According to the Vdmana Purana 
the local goddess of Hingulaj became known as’Charchika. 
It appeals that there were three layers in the evolution of 
•thisdocal goddess. Originally - she was known as Kottari, 
subsequently Under the Scythians she became known as Nani 
or'Nariaia; and lastly the author of the Vdmana Purdi^a gives 
her name as Charchiki* The three chronologicaTstages are 
clear, i. e., before the Christian era her original appellation was 
Kottari or the same as Kottavi] then abaut the beginning of 
the Christian era she became, known as Nani, a name found 
on the IndO'Scythian coins and finally under the inspiration 
of the Bhagavata. religion she was indentified with Charchika, 
a goddess well known in ;the Gupta period. The, Vdmana 
Purdria makes the positive statement that the presiding 
rfemale goddess of Hingulaj was known by the name of Char- 
fchika.^. Thus at three nodal points of the Tamil land^ the 

1 . Ityevarnuktva varadena Charchika bhuyo'nuyata 

f . ■ girivindhyavasinim*/ 

mahim samantad vichachara sundar! sthanarh gata 

’ ' ' II 
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See also my Vdmana P^rdi^*^a study, pp. 137-40. 
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^Himalayas and Hingulaj we find the cult of Kottavi springing 
I'irtto nndoulxted belief and entering' into relationship with 
mother local goddesses.' ' 

An indication is forthcoming from the dyadhommet^oJia 
Commentary that KottaVi while ,moving northward. entered 
into exchange with Mihishasuramatdinl of the Vindhyachala 
forest. , Mahishasuramardinl or Katyayani seems to have far- 
reaching association with many regions in the Vindhyan ranges. 
She is still worshipped at Vindhycachala as the Gre at Goddess. 
During the ICusha^a period, her worship was very popular at 
■Mathura where hundreds of imagesand statuettes of this goddess 
have been found. She was identified or reconciled with such 
other goddesses as Chamunda, Chandika, Katyayani etc. The 
story in the Mdfkattdeya Purdi^a under the title “D^vl-Mahat- 
mya" shows the prominent position to which this goddess 
was raised in, Gupta civilisation under the deep devotional 
influence of the Bhagavata religion of which Rishi Marknudeya 
was the spearhead. Mahishasuramardinl was identified with 
the paramount Goddess Dinga or Ambika and many other 
asrects of the goddess known in that age, e.g., Narayanh 
Vi^ve^vari, Vindhyachalanivasini, Raktadantika, Satakshi, 
Sakambhari, Durga, Bhima, Blivamari, etc. iDevi MdMtmya, 
Ch. XI). It is possible that these religious names were based 
on different local traditions of the worship of sevt.ral mother- 
goddesses who were being brought within the orbit of a single 
cuR under Bhagavata sublimation. An intensive scrutiny of 
the history of folk cults is likely to throw light on the local 
appellations of these tutelary goddesse.s. 

What was the time for the celebration of Kottakiriya- 
maha ? Some light is thrown on this question by the Indian 
calendar. There are two occasions of Devi festival, the first 
in the Bright half of Chaitra and the second in the Bright 
Iiaif of Alvina. Both continue for nine days as worshipping 
'the Devi, with nnu^Meii eclat Of these the Chaitra festival 
fit^pears to be that of the Goddess MahishasuraifiardinT of 
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north India who is specially worshipped in Vindhyachala with 
^:reat pomp and show. This festival of VindhyavasinI 
goddess belonged to north India* In the western districts of 
Uttar Pradesh the goddess is specially worshipped in the month 
of Chaitra when the religious festival of the goddess in K§hgra 
or Nagarakota is celebrated. This festival is known as *I)ev!- 
yatrS* or ^Devi-ki-jSt* to which a large number of people from 
Pan jab, Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh assemble at the shrine 
of the goddess. She was originally associated with the abori* 
ginal tribes of south India. Rama after his victory over 
Ravana is said to have worshipped the goddess. This cele» 
bration partook of more ruthless rites. The religious festival 
of Alvina is famous as Sabarotsava festival of the Sahara 
tribes or the Austria people of south India. It is this reason 
why the Durga Pfija has deeper roots in eastern India espe¬ 
cially in Bengal and Assam where the people came under 
Sahara influences to a much larger extent. According to the 
Yogifti Tantra on the tenth day of the Kamakhya worship a 
festival named ^abarotsava was celebrated {Yogini Tantra 63.19; 
Bani Kant Kakati, The Mother Goddess KamQkhydf p. 48). The 
Yogini Tantra names the UevI worship of Kamariipa as the 
rite of Kiiatas {Kairaiaja-dharma, Yogini Tantra 2.9.9.), 

If we survey the local goddesses and examine the religious 
festivals associated with them a whole world of religious 
synthesis of innumerable goddesses is likely to present itself 
before our eyes. We shall see how in the process of accultura¬ 
tion released by Hinduism many religious beliefs and cults 
came together and entered into mutual give and take. The 
worship of the numerous local goddesses came under the 
influence of the cult of single raother*goddess AmbikS. Many 
goddesses coming from outside also mixed in the same stream. 
For example, the cult of the R§ndala goddess in Gujarat was 
originally an imported one, which became assimilated to the 
cult of the Indian Mother-goddess. In Mewar the festival of 
Gangaur is celebrated for nine days from the Dark 10th day 
of Chaitra to the Bright 3rd day of the same month. On 
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this occasion the coiintr 3 rside is full with songs ior Ranu Devi 
and her husband Da^iyer (a nams of the Sun)* Ranu Bai is 
also the presiding goddess in NimadI folk songs. One folk 
song has it as follows :— 

"O Ranu B5i, what form of thine shall I glorify ? You 
have travelled here from Saurashtra.*' (Tharo kayi kayi rflp 
barban Ranu B5i Soratha des se ayi o //), The refer nee to 
the goddess as coming from Saurashtra is significant. In another 
song Ranu is addressed as Rani. In yet another folk song the 
temple of Ranu B5I is said to bless barren women with child¬ 
ren. We think that this Ranu goddess was the same as Rajfii, 
wife of Surya, the changed form of the name being due to 
Apabhraih^a influence. Just as we have a chain of derivatives 
from Yajflo jai^f^a<jama< jana andjdna (e. g, in janeu from 
yajfiopaviia), similarly from R&jfli was derived Rami<R&ni< 
Ranu. The cult of goddess Rajn! was popular in Gujarat and 
Saurfishtra where many images and statuettes of her have been 
found. In one inscription on the image she is described as the 
goddess Rai^k of SSmbaditya,* There are temples of Ranna or 
Randala Devi in the villages of BagvSdar and Kinnarkheda 
near Porbandar in SaurSshtra. According to the Malsya, 
Skanda and Vishfj^udharmoitara Purdpas Rijfii and Nikshubba 
were the wives of Sfirya. In addition to these Osha and Prat- 
yGsbk also were believed to be the consorts of the Sun god. It 
appears that the the relation of Csba and Pratyllsha was of 
Indian origin, and handed down from much earlier time. In 
course of time the tradition of Rajfil and Nikshubba became 
grafted on the older belief as an importation from outside, i, e, 
from Iran brought by the Scythians who ruled in Saurashtra 
for several hundred years. According to the Iranian religion 
Mithra or Mihira had two acolytes or attendants named Ra^na 
and Narshaf, In our opinion these two names were sanskriti- 
sed as Rajfii and Nikshnbha in Indian Sun cult. In Pahelvi 

J. See S. C. Upadhyaya, **An Image of Rajfil Devi of the 

I4th century,” J, of U, P. Historical Society^ 1950, pp. 

213-217, 
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or Sasanian religion Iriie associate of Mithra or Mihira w^l 
Ralna; Just as we have the derivative yfox^Ja§na ffbm '^ajila 
similarly from the word Rajni was derived the name Ra'ina. Ih 
our enquiry about the origin of goddess Rajfif and het pteva* 
lence in India our attention is drawn tp the-^aka and Scyth¬ 
ians who ruled over Malwa and Saurashtra fbr about 40d 
years with their capital at Ujjain. At the end -of the fourth 
century this region was made free from Scythian domination 
by Chandragupta II VikrafnSditya. VVe may suppose that in 
this background the worship ofRanuBai, Ran Devi, orRandala 
Devi became popular in Saurashtra, Gujarat and Malwa. (See 
Jampada, Year 1, Vol. II, pp. 91'92). 

Thus we see that the Iranian goddess Rajhi became trans** 
formed as Ranu Devi whose cult is so widely spread and 
appears as if sprung from the soil of India. In one folk song 
“We find its seed :— , \ 

'‘The pitcher is made of gold or silver, the cord is Of silver 
■which is fastened round its neck. In her sports of maiden¬ 
hood Ranu Bat filled it with the waters of the Gahga, and filled 
it in the waters of the Jamunfi; and .she travelled to the ICaverl 
to fid her pitcher with the waters of the south,'* The maiden 
breathing the air of these folk songs is one and undivided 
■from the Gafigu to the Kaveri. In thb distant extreme south 
we find the 'goddess Kumari on the sea-shore rapt in medi¬ 
tation of ^iva as if she is the genius of all the maiden godde¬ 
sses of the holy land. She meditates on the feet of ^iva who 
resides on Kailasa in the Himalayas and. this.mental union of 
the two releases magnetic vibrations of tfie oneness of the holy 
land oscillating from the south to the north and from th^e 
north to the-south. ' ' 

Such is the warp, and woof of Indian culture ip 
countless strands have become interwoven to produce embr^qi- 
dered patterns of rare beauty. . 



.. , •. XV. YAXSHA (YAKHKMA) MAHA 
^ (THE CULT OP YA^SHAS) 

^ CHAl^TERIilFTEEN 

; Indian culture* may well be compared to the heart of a 
plantain tree which*is concealed within a series of outer cove¬ 
rings'. Similarly in this culture a series of modes of teligious 
worship have become superimposed one above another. Tliey 
have become reconciled with one another like the round pell¬ 
ets of stone which i 3 dng in the stream of the Gariga are 
being converted into the fine sand that makes the alluvial 
loam oil the banks of the river that becomes overspread in 
the fertile fields. A process like this is working at the root of 
Indian culture making different elements of religions and 
cults come close to each other and entering into mutual exch¬ 
anges get converted into the subconscious of our body politic. 

This culture is somewhat mysterious. It is difficult to ex' 
pose all its layers and decode their meanings. What has been 
assimilated and from where how much has been taken and 
how much has been given is a hard task to settle finally. Like 
the sparks of fire the elements building up the great Indian 
culture flash into our vision and fill the heart with delight. 
Our esteem ior this great culture is thereby enhanced. Our 
faith towards the process of symbiosis and acculturation is 
deepened by the discovery of these facts which through the 
ages, have built, up our culture into an integrated system of 
religions and modes of religious worship and beliefs. Indian 
culture takes into . its. orbit all the different elements as if 
rejecting nothing whatsoever. Accepting the worship of a 
number of gods and goddesses as Rivers, Trees, Mountains,, 
Yakshas, Nagas, Devas, Earth etc., this culture has evolved 
through- the ages and as an outcome of this massive churning 
its thinkers arrived at the lofty concept of a single Deva filling 
the whole'universe. 
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In Indian religions the worship of the Yakshas was at one 
time most popular. On the one hand it is mentioned in the 
^igvcda, Yajurveda, Atharvavada, Bfdhmaifas, Upanishads, 
GrihyasUiras, Digha Nikdya, JaJUtkaSt and other Pali texts, 
Jaina Agama^, and their commentaries, and works of Sanskrit 
literature, Purdimif Poetry, Drama and Story. And on the 
other this was a popular cult in the form of B!r-Barahm 
which is found surviving in India even to-day from Bengal to 
Kutch and from the Himalayas up to Cape Komorin. If the 
whole material is collected it will form the subject of a compre¬ 
hensive thesis. Dr Ananda Coomaraswamy four decades ago 
undertook to compile on this subject his work entitled 
Yakshas in two parts^. 

The name Yaksha is also included in the list of ancient 
deities such as Bhuta, Pi^acha, Kinnara, Rakshasa, 
Gandharva, Yatudhana, Kiihpurusha, Naga, D^nava etc. 
The Yakshas rub shoulder with equal rank amongst the 
brotherhood of ancient gods and goddesses that were popular 
in folk cult. 

Once the Yakshas were held in the highest esteem and 
reckoned above all deities. In course of time the Aryan gods 
like Indra, Mitra, Varujaa, Surya gained ascendency and the 
Yakshas had to recede into - the background taking subordi¬ 
nate position. Most of these Aryan deities were at one time 
or the other compared with the Yakshas and in doing so it 
was considered to bestow honour on that deity* Gradually 
with the emergence of the Aryan gods as supreme the Yakshas 
in comparison to them lost their high rank, There was also* 
the other fact that by mingling with the fraternity of the 
lower tutelary deities and godlings like Bhuta, Preta, Rakshasa, 
the Yakshas also became degraded in rank and began to be 

1. Yakshas (Pt. I) Smithsonian Institute, 1928, Yakshas, 
Ft. 11, 1931, There are 87 plates in both parts in which 
are illustrated figures relating to the Yakshas and other 
deities of Water cosmology as well connected motifs* 
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regarded as goblins living on baman flesh and propitiated by 
bloody sacriflces. 

Many of the local Yakshas and YaksWs were said to have 
such ferocious nature and continued to be so remembered in 
folk tradition* The one example is that of Jara, Yakshl of 
R^lagfiba who became satisfied with the blood of children^ 
biit after her conversion under the influence of Krishna or 
Buddha she became the presiding deity of child-birth and 
her figure was painted in every home in the city of Rajagfiha, 
Another instance is that of YakshI Ulfikhala Mekhala, one of 
the celebrated tutelary goddesses, deity of Kurukshetra who 
was beneficent when worshipped in day time but was consi¬ 
dered as the malicious being at night. Both the Buddhist and 
Jaina religions took within their fold the cult of the Yakshas. 
Many Yakshas and Yakshls of local character became associ¬ 
ated with the religion of the Buddha. Several long lists of such 
Yaksha deities are preserved in Buddhist literature. The best 
of them is that in the Maham&yuti text. Numerous sculptures 
of Yakshas and Yakshis were installed in Buddhist StQpas as 
if the Yaksha cult was the natural part of Buddhism. In the 
words of emperor A^oka, Amisa devd hu$u te ddn% tnisd kajS, 
'^those deities of popular religion who were not mingled (with 
the Buddhist religion) became mingled with it.'' The door once 
being opened admitted the host of fallen deities into the sphere 
of Buddhist worship. The result was soon apparent in the 
popular cults and art of the Stupas. In Jainism each Tirthah- 
kara was given a Yaksha or YakshI as his attendant. Both 
in the high religion of Vedic gods and the popular pantheon 
Yakshas were admitted in an integral manner. 

Yaksha is called Yakhkha in Pali and Jakhkha in Prakrit. 
In the various dialects the words Jakhkha, Jdkha, Jakhaiyd are 
derived from them. In Simhalese Yaksha is called Yaka and 
YakshI YaH. In south India the name is YasAfl. There is 
some difference of opinion about the etymology of ‘Yaksha’. 
According to the Rdm&ya^a, PrajSpati created the Waters 
{Apah salila-^sambhauHh). To guard them he created some 
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l 3 ejn^* Xkey .que$tioyie^ Bfatoaiabcyut:tiiieki diity; BrahtnS 
-gave command, *Rakshadhvam* Protect as guardiailS’. In r,^ly' 
some misunderstood the wishes of the creator and said *Yak^hd* 
mah* and the others said *Rzlishdmdh\ Ta fact both misundcr-. 
stood the orders of Brahmhl, Those who sa^id, 
implied that they would seize or hold anything in“ their power 
not allovi^ing it freedom of movement; such became Rakshasas. 
Those who said, ‘YahsMma^* be'^arae Yakshas^ implying.that 
they would devour or eat any thing given in their charge, 
Coomaraswamy gives this meaning to the root *yaksh* altBotigh 
we do not find it in the list of Sanskrit roots. .In Vedic Sanskrit 
there is a root yahh’ which has no meaning with the eating of 
food but is used in the sense of worshipping, Keith and some 
other scholars derive Yaksha fDmthe root meaning 
worshipping a deity, and thus the word Yaksha denoted a 
^worshipfur or 'adorable one*. 

There is an opinion amongst some modern scholars, that 
the word Yaksha is of Austric origin and given a sanskritised 
form. In Vedic Samhitas, Yaksha is described, as a miraculous, 
beautiful and esteemed deity as shown by several references 
of the Rigveda. The most notable feature of the conception 
of Yaksha was its miraculous nature. Addressing Mitra and 
VaruQa it is said :— 

"Steers, all infallible are these your people in whom no 
wondrous thing is seen, no worship. 

"Guile follows close the men who are untruthf ul: no secrets 
maybe hidden from your knowledge/'^ 

"0 Wondrous Strong, Mitra and Varu^a, may we never 
see, enjoy another’s solemn feast, ourselves, our sons, or 
progeny.”^ _ 

1 . Uttarakanda 4. 9-13. 

2 . Amura vMva yrishnavima vain na yasu chitram dadfUe 
na yaksKam/druhah sachante anyita jananaih na Vam 
ninySnyachite abhuvan // RV. 7, 61. 5. 

3. Ma kasyadbhutakratQ yaksham bhujematanubhih/ ma 

^eshasa ma tanasfi' //■ RV. 5 . 70. 4. ‘ ' 
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In the above hymn, Mitraand Vamna are given the epithet 
Adbhutakraiu, ‘wondrous strong', which was also a characteri¬ 
stic feature of the Yaksha. The implication is that Mitra and 
Varuna have the same wondrous strength as the Yaksha : why 
should then one care for the Yaksha in preference to Mitra and 
Varuna. These two Mantras point to the shifting of antithesis 
from the Yaksha to Mitra and Varuna. 

The implication of the first Mantra is that only persons of 
undeveloped intellect or imperfect religious consciousness 
{Amurah) put their faith in such deities as Yaksha. 

In another Mantra, prayer is made to Agni that if any one of 
our friends or relations visits the abode of Yaksha {Yaksha^ 
sadam) Agni should not even stealthily enter his house. “Go 
never to the feast of one who harms us, the treacherous 
neighbour or unworthy kinsman*’.^ 

The word ‘neighbour' here stands for the members of 
Austric tribe who lived in association with the Aryans. If 
a member of Aryan tribe falling into religious error worshipped 
a Yaksha, the Aryan god Agni should not look upon him with 
kindly eye or go to his house. The mention of Yaksha*sadam 
or ‘Yaksha-abode' is of particular significance as implyiiig 
the existence of a formal Yaksha-shrine, the like of which were 
later known as Yakshayatana. Warning was given from going 
to such a place similar to the interdiction against visiting a 
Jaina temple in later times. In another Mantra, Agni Vai^va- 
nara is invoked as eminent and powerful so as to be regarded 
as the lord of even a Yaksha {YaksJtddhyaksha) (Yakshasyddhya- 
kshath tavishafh hrihantam, RV. 10. 88. 13), 

In all the above four stanzas the common idea is that the 
Yaksha is regarded a lower or subordinate godling and is being 
kept aloof from Aryan deities. But the Rtgveda also makes 
specific mention of the beautiful form of a Yaksha {Atydso 
na ye marutafy svancho yakshadfiio na Subhayanh maryd ^): “The 

h Ma kasya yaksham sadamiddhuro ga ma ve^asya prami- 
nato mapel^ / RV. 4. 3. 13. 

12 
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Maruts, fleet as coursers, while they deck them like youthful 
spectators of a festal meeting, linger like beauteous colts, 
about the dwelling, like frisking calves'(RV. 7. 56. 16). 

The comparison is between the fleet Maruts and the youth¬ 
ful competitors having beauty of form like a Yaksha. The 
conception of Yaksha being beautiful in his appearance 
(YaksM^drUalj.) may be traced in later literature. It is instruc¬ 
ted in the GrihyasUtras that a young Brahmacharin seeking 
his admission into the Vedic Charana or academy and having 
a look at his teacher surrounded by his pupils {saparishatka-- 
dchdrya) wishes f:>r himself the beauty of a Yaksha pleasing 
to the eye {Yakskamiva chakshusah priyo bhUydsam)?- 

A stranger woman being beautiful was so addressed 'Are 
you a Yakshi ?’^ When Nala attended the Svayaiiivara assem¬ 
bly of Damayanti women present there became impressed 
with his beauty and began to think ‘,Is he a Deva, a Yaksha 
or a Gandharva".® Buddha and Mahavira also were sometimes 
taken to be Yaksha owing to the beautiful radiance of their 
body.* 

In the Mantras given above the epithets ChUra and .4^?- 
hhuta are used for a Yaksha. In the Yajurveda the mind is 

1. Gobhila GHhyctsutra ( 3.4.28 ) : Yakshamiva Jchakshushah 
priyo va bhuyasam iti. 

Mantra B, (1.7.14) : Siparishatkamacharyamabhyetya 
bfahmachari pathati, Yakshamiva chakshusha priyo va 
bhQyasam iti. 

Drdhydyai^a Grihyasutra (3.1.25) : Upetyacharyaiii pari- 
shadam prakshed Yakshamiva priyo bhuyasam. 

2. Na deveshu na Yaksheshu tadrigrupavati kvachit / ^ 
manusheshvapi chanyeshu drjshtapurva na cha ^ruta // 

Aranyakaparva 50. 13; 61.114, 

3. Aho rupamaho kantiraho dhairyarh mahatmanah / , 
ko’yaih devo nyi Yaksho nu gandharvo nu bhavishyati// 

Aranyakaparva 52. 16^ 

4. Adichchu patthanaih raahadupatthanam abhyujallanam 
sirimayanam iti evarupaya tirachchhana vijjaya michchha« 
jiva pativirato samano gotamo ti / Brahmajala Sutta^ 
Dighanikdya (Devanagarl ed, by Bhagavat, Poona), p. 13. 
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compared with a Wondrous Yaksha.^ The words Adbliuta 
(miraculous), Apurva (unknown, mysterious), Chitra (wondrous) 
point to the same meaning. A Yaksha was also known as 
Mahadhhuta (Adiparva 21.12), i. e., a great being. Indra was 
also so called in the same context of the Adiparva and both 
Indra and Yaksha are mentioned as Rdja» The epithet Mahat 
alone was prefixed to Yaksha as in the AtharvavedaJ^ 
mighty Being (Yaksha) is in creation’s centre : to him the 
rulers of the realm bring tribute” (AV. 10. 8. 15). Elsewhere 
the Atharvaveda refers to Mahad-Y aksha as Mahad- Brahma 
(1,32. 1-4). In the Rdmdyaria it is said that Hanuman owing to 
his great physical strength was taken to be a Mahadbhuta or 
Yaksha by the Rakshasas of Lafika. {Sarvathd tarn mahad^ 
hhutarh mahdbalaparigraham, Sundarakapda 46.6j. 

Buddha counted Mahaiupatthana or Yaksha worship as of 
a lower class of knowledge and of false livelihood. It was the 
belief of the common people. Buddha gave a clarion call to 
all the people saying ''Know you all that the teacher regards 
the worship of Aditya, Mahadbhuta, Sii-Lakshmi and such 
other tutelary godlings as pure super.stilion and therefore 
warns every one against such blind practices.” In the Aiharva- 
veda also, Vai^ravapa Kubera and her son Kaberaka aie spok¬ 
en of as Xtarajana. i. e., of other people or common folk ^AV. 
8. 10. 5) 

The Yakshas are also known as Raja in Sanskrit literature. 
Kalidasa styles Kubera as 'Rajaraja', i. e., king cf Ra;^ds or 
Yakshas {anucharam rajardjasya, Meghaduia 1. 3)- The word 
*Rajan* was derived from the root Raj to shine, and a Yaksha 
was so called from his lookingresplendent or shining as a moving 
light. The epithet 'Maharaja’ is used for Kubera and signifies 
the supreme Raja or Yaksha. The offering intended for Kubera 

1. Yad purvaih yakshamantab prajanam tanme manah 
^iva-samkalpamastu / VS. 34,2. 

Mahad yaksham bhuvanasya madhye tasmai halim rashV a-» 
bhrito bharanti / AV. 10.8.15. 
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was known as Maharaja-bali. Pacini also refers to Maharaja 
as a deity (or Devata 4. 2. 35) and the devotees of the god 
Maharaja were known as Maharajikam Paninfs time (4. 3. 87), 
It shows that the worship of Maharaja was a regular cult. 
In fact the epithet Maharaj'a on this model came also to be 
applied to the paramount head of other classes of godlings. 
For example, the Pali literatui'e speaks of four Maharajika 
gods who were guai'dians of the four quarters and of the rank 
of Lokapalas. Amongst them Dhritarashtra was the king of 
Gandharvas and lord of the eastern region; Virudhaka was the 
king of Kumbhandas (literally, ithyphallic dwarfs) and lord of 
the southern region; Virupaksha was the king of Nagas and 
lord of the western region; Vai^ravana was the king of Yakshas 
and lord of northern region. These four were collectively known 
as Chatnrmaharajika gods and were more or less worshipped 
in the same manner as the Yakshas. On the gateways of the 
Bharhut Stupa they all are labelled as *Yaksha\ 

The most important synonym of Yaksha was Brahma* In 
the Mahdbhdrata Yaksha-maha is called Brahma-maha. After 
the Rakshasa named Baka was killed, all the four classes of 
people, viz., Brahmana, Kshatriya, Vai^ya and Sudra, toge¬ 
ther organised a fair in the Ekachakra city under the name of 
Brahma-maha} In the Matsya-Janapada (modern Jaipur) 
there used to be a great festival of Brahma in which all the 
people from countryside assembled. On that occasion wrestl¬ 
ing matches of the leading wrestlers were arranged. The king 
Virata himself made arrangements. 

This Brahma-mahotsava was the same as Yaksha-maha. 
The people even to-day use the epithet ^Barahm* for Yaksha 
and the Yakshas are also known as *Bira-Barahm\ In Ka§i- 
Janapada the shrine of Harike^ava Yaksha is still known as 
'Harasu Barahm', 


Tataste brahmaijiah sarve kshatriya^cha suvismitab / 
vai^yah ^tidra^cha mudita^chakrur Brahma-maham tadi // 

Adiparva 152. 18. 
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In the Atharvaveda mention is made of the city of Brahma 
{Brahmapurl) in which resides a vast-bodied Yaksha {dima'tir 
vadyaksha). In that hymn several of the motifs were derived 
from ancient Yaksha worship. Presumably the Yaksha shrines 
were known as *Brahmapura* since Brahma was synonymous with 
Yaksha. A special feature of the Brahmapuri was its possess¬ 
ing of *AmTita* or nector. The Yakshas were closely related 
to the death-conquering embrosia and’ hence the epithet 
*Aparajitd' was implied to the Yaksha shrine. It is also said' 
that this shrine possessed a treasure of gold; it was a natural 
description of the servants of Kubera, the god of wealth. 
It was believed that a corpulent and ponderous Yaksha of 
large size resided in his Brahmapuri or Brahma-city. Thesfe 
were several features of Yaksha worship. The city of Brahma 
or Yaksha was the centre of imrnoitality and provided with 
coffers of gold resplendent. It was bclie,V(!d to have a triangular¬ 
headed shrine and triple foundation. He who offered worship 
to such a shrine did not suffer loss of vision or vitality.^ 

Avadhya Brahmapura (The Immortal Brahma-city) 

Considering the inviolable Brahma-city surrounded by 
Amrita we are reminded of a passage in the MithdbhdrcUa which 
refers to the shrine of Brahman that was free from death. 

1, Yo vai tarn Brahmano vedamritenavritarh puram j 

tasmai Brahma cha Brahraa^cha chakshuh pra^aih prajarh 

daduh II 

Na vai tarn chakshurjahati na prayo jarasah pura / 
puram yo Brahmano veda yasyah purusha uchyate // 
Ashtachakra navadvara devanarh purayodhya / 
tasySih hiraijyayah ko^ah svargo jyotishavfitah // 

Tasmin hiraijyaye ko^e tryare tripratishthite / 

tasmin yad Yakshasmatmanvat tadvai Brahma- 

vido vidu^ // 

PrabhrSiamanam hariiaiiii ya^asa sam pariv|-itam / 
puram ^ hiraijyayim Brahma vive^aparajitam // 

AV. \0.2,29-33 
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In it several technical terras have been used to give a 
picture of Yaksha worship. The following verse is obscure tO' 
the commentators 

Atmana saptamam kamam hatva 4atrumivottamam / 
prapyavadhyam brahmapuraih rajeva syamaham sukhi // 
(Mokshadharraaparva 171.52) 
In the epic context the doctrine of *NiyaUvada* is being 
discussed and it is said that by the restraint of desire 
{THshi^d’hshaya)t and controlling the six passions and the body 
[dtmand saptamani kdmain) one feels the same pleasure as the 
Yaksha (Raja) feels happy after entering his inviolable 
Brabma-city {avadhya-hrahmapura ). 

The word rdjd stands here for a Yaksha as pointed out 
above. The epithet ‘dtmanvad yaksha* of the Atharvaveda 
should also be understood here in the phrase * dtmand saptamam* 
implying the six hostile passions and the body as the seventh. 
Atmd is equivalent to the material body‘also called Bhutdtmd. 
A big body [Mahdkdya] formed the iconographic feature of a 
Yaksha as seen in the early colossal statues from Parkham, 
Besnagar, Patna, Sisupalgarh and other places. In the Yaksha- 
Yudhishthira Discourses of the Mahdbhdraia the Yaksha is 
spoken of as a big body of huge stature like the palm tree 
(tdlasamuchchhrita), highhike a mountain (parvatopama), having ” 
a great strength {mahdbala), inviolable [adhTishya) or wh ^m none 
could conquer (this epithet being equal to ( avadhya ) and 
resplendent like the Sun and the Fire {jvalandrka-pratlkdia).^ 
We find these epithets exemplified in the gigantic statues of 
the Maurya, 6unga and Kushaija periods in which the special 
feature of oversize was accepted for the Yakshas, and later 
on for Bodhisattva statuary. Avadhya, Aparajitaand Adhrishya 

1. Virupaksham mahakayarh yaksham talasamuchchhrayam / 
jvalanarka-pratika^amadhrishyaih parvatomam // 
Setmuasrityatishtantarh dadar^a bharatarshabha / 
meghagambhlraya vacha tarjayantam mahabalam // 

Aranyakaparva 258.15, 
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were based on the belief that the Yaksha was in possession of 
Amyita or the immortal drink of life which he bestowed on 
those who worshipped him. That is due to the original idea 
of the Atharvaveda in speaking of the Brahma-city as the 
abode of immortality. The association of Yaksha with Amrita 
was the main reason of his worship and cult belief. In the 
Rdmdyam of Valmiki, the Yaksha-hood is equivalent to Ama- 
raiva or immortality. According to the epic, Brahma conferred 
three boons on Kubera, viz.. Immortality {amaratva), Lordship 
over treasure {dhaneiatva) and Guardianship of the world 
{lokapalaiva)\ The immortal drink was preserved in an apart¬ 
ment of Kubera’s palace. In the epic it is said that this immor¬ 
tal drink was a kind of yellowish honey which was not prepared 
by the bees (madhu puamamakshiham). This was kept stored 
in a jar guarded by the serpents, and held dear by Kubera. 
Those priests who worship Brahma or Yaksha state that any- 
one who tasted that honey became immortal by conquering 
his death propensity, the old became young, and the blind 
gained his eye-sight^. These priests were known as Jamhha- 
sQdhaka, i. e., worshippers of the folk deity known as Jambha, 
probably an equivalent of Yaksha, The Jambhaka priests 
held out the temptation of this immortal drink to the followers 
of their cult. In Buddhist literature Kubera is therefore 
known as Janibhala the lord of Jambhas, The tasting of this 
immortal drink was the secret lore of the Jambhaka priests, 

1. Pitamahastu prit^tma dadau VaiSrava^asya hi / 
amaratvam dhane^atvaih lokapalatvameva cha / 

Araijyakaparva 258. 15. 

2. Tatra pa^yamahe sarve madhu pitamamakshikam / 
maruprapate vishame nivishtam kumbhasammitam // 
A§ivishaihrakshyamai)am Kuberadayitaih bhyi^am / 
yat pra^ya purusho martyo amaratvaih nigachcbhati // 
Achakshurlabhate chakshurvjriddho bhavati vai yuva / 
iti te kathayanti sma Brahmaija jambha-sadhaka^ // 

Udyogaparva 62.23-25, 
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This was later on accepted in the iconography of Maitreya who 
held in one of his hands a-flask or bottle of Amyita with a long 
neck from which the priests and their devotees practised the 
art of sipping nector, the flask being known was Amrita-ghata, 
Thus the keen desire to taste the immortal drink was at the 
back of the popularity of Yaksha worship. It influenced the 
popular mind to the great extent. In Yaksha statues some¬ 
times an Amrita-flask is shown held in the left hand illustra¬ 
ting the above idea. 

Because of possessing the emborsial drink the Yaksha was 
given the epithet Avadhya ^inviolable^ or not subject to death, 
Aparajiia, death-conquering, i.e., the god of death did not 
cast his influence over a Yaksha or in the Yaksha-city. Later 
on details of the mode of Yaksha worship were adopted in 
the case of other deities. As the Yaksha shrine had an 
enclosure similarly the shrines of Vishnu or Siva were 
enclosed by big railings as we find at Madhyamika or Nagari 
in the case of NSrdyof^a-vdpaka, We find that in the inscri¬ 
ption at Nagari the gods Sankarsha^a and Vasudeva are menti¬ 
oned as Anihata which was equivalent to Avadhya, and also 
as Sarve^vara, i.e., lord over all, or supreme amongst deities. 
The epithet was similar in implication to Aparajita, 

Adhrishya and Avadhya, Epithets derived from Yaksha wor¬ 
ship were transferred to Vishnu so that in a short epigraph 
of minimum words the epithet Anihata was applied to Vishpu. 
In the Arthdidstra of Kautilya also Vishnu is called Apratihata 
due to the same reason. 

In the Brahma-city of the Yakshas there existed a treasure 
of gold. Kubera-Vai^ravana as the chief of the northern 
direction is well known as Dhanapati, or the lord of wealth. 
In the same direction is Sumeru the golden mountain, and the 
region of gold or Hataka-de^a also is located there. The 
Jambmada gold, PaipUika gold and Ashtapada gold were all 
produced in tl^ northern region. Kubera was also regarded 
as the lord of Sankha and Padma Nidhis. In Kushana statuet¬ 
tes Lakshm! is depicted as one of the consorts of Kubera, In 
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liite Rdmdyafia ths amassingr of gold is said to be a special; 
feature of the palace of Kubera {Kuberabhavanopamam)*- 
Has treasure or wealth was;nothing else but gold. It is prob¬ 
ate that gold implied the yellowish honey stored in jars, i. e., 
gnmular gold held so dear by Kubera. Elsewhere in the epic 
^ahhaparva) it is said that PaipUika or granular gold was 
measured in jars {drottameya). » . . . 

“There was a belief also in the existence of an Auspicious 
Jewel {Bhadra-maiii) that formed part of the treasure of 
Kubera. The Mahdbhdfata refers to this auspicious jewel as 
pjaai of Yudhishthira’s treasure. Each king coveted to keep 
siich a jewel in his treasure. The Jdtakas also refer to the 
qualities of such a jewel. The Aiharvaveda refers to a jewel of 
thousand potency {Sahasravirya^mani) (ma^itit sahasraviryath 
WJ«a deva ahtinamia, 8. 5. 14.). It appears that Yaksha king 
!Mai(dbhadra, who was only next in command to Kubera, got 
his uame from his being master of this auspicious jewel (B/io- 


Yaksha worship in Buddhism 

When the Buddha began to preach his religion the people 
WfTe very much devoted to Yaksha worship. Although many 
accepted Buddhism but their devotion towards the Yakshas and 
Yakshis continued as before. The Jdtakas and other Buddhist 
tests are full of references to Yaksha worship. The Yakshas 
arse spoken of as influential deities [mahiddhiha). The Yakshas 
.had both good and evil nature. In the ""Atana^Iya Sutfa^" por- 
tix«s of the Dighanikaya valuable evidence Is preserved about 
th» Yakshas. Vai^ravana, king of the Yakshas, himself speaks to 
the Buddha that the Yakshas did not follow the religion of the 
Buddha. In his teachings the Buddha asked the people to 
tep away from many kinds of evil and therefore the Yakshas 
did not like them. There are some Yakshas who toase apd 
trouble to the followers of the Buddha, but. the great 
Yakshas, viz., the Maharajas do help in , the .observance .of 
lels^ious ways and keep the evil Yakshas under control. In 
IS 
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the list of Yakshas as given by Vai^ravaija are the names of 
Iiidra, Soma, Varuna, Prajapati, Maijibhadra, Alavaka, etc, 
VaiSrava^a also kiiits at the RahsMmantra, protective taliS"’ 
man, by muttering which the evil Yakshas are spared away, 
and cannot create any trouble. 

There is'another text called MdhdmayM was com* 

piled about the 3rd century A. D. This is a long list of local 
Yaksha names together with the names of places where 
their worship was prevalent. In this list are found some of tk^ 
following names 

1. Bakula and Vajrapaci in Rajagriha 

,2. Kala and Upakalaka in Kapilavastu 

3. Mahe^vara in Virata 

4. Brihaspati in Sravasti 

5. S§gara in Saketa 

6. Vajrayudha in Vai^aii 

7. Sudar4ana in Champa 

8. Mahakala in VSrai^asi 

9. Vishnu in Dvaraka 

10. Vibhishana in Tamrapar^i (Ceylon) 

n. Mardana in Uraga (Uragapura, capital of the Pacdya*- 
de^a) 

12. Kapila in Bahudhanyaka (i. e. Rohitaka, capital of 
the Yaudheyas) 

13. VasutrSta in Ujjayini 

14. VasubhQti in Avanti 

15. Bharuka in Bharukachchha (Broach) 

16. Malyadhara in Agrodaka (Agroha in the east Panjab^ 

17. Sukladaihshtra in Suvastu (Swat valley; 

18. Mahagiri in Girinagara (Girinar) 

19. Vdsava in Vidi^a 

20. Kumara-Karttikeya in Rohitaka 

21. Brihadratha in Kalinga 

22. Duryodhana in Srughna 

23. Arjuna in ArjunSvana (i, e. Arjunayana) 

24. GirikQta in Malwa 




25. Saryabhadra jn ^Skala , 

26. Kapila in Var^u (Bannu valley) 

27. Pramardana in Gandhara 

28. Prabhafijana in Taksha^ila 

29. Kharaposta in BhadraSaila (sic, Bhadra^ilS) 

so, PrabhaAkara in Rauruka (i. e. Sakkhar Ron, capita 
of Sauvira) 

31. Kalahapriya in Lampaka (Lamghan) 

32. Gardabhaka in Mathura 

33. Vijaya and Vijayanta in P^^dyamathura (Madura, 
South India) 

34. Purriaka in Malaya 

35. Kinnara in Kerala 

36. Sundara in Nasika 

37. Palaka in Vanavasi (North Kanara) 

38. Ratika in Ahichchbatra 
89. Kapila in Kampilya 

40. Naigamesha in Patichala 

41. Prasama in Hastinapura 

42. Puramjaya in Yaudheya 

43. Tararka and Kutararka in Kurukshetra (same as 
Arantuka, Tarantuka and Ulukhalatnekhala of the 
MahabMrata, who were the Yakshas of Kurukshetra) 

44. Mahasena in Kofivarsha (Bengal) 

45. Anayasa in Kau42mbi 

46. Pushpadanta in Champa 

47. Bhutamukha in Pataliputra 

48. A^oka in Ka^i 

49. Jambhaka in Marubhunai 

50. Deva4arma in DaradadeSa 

51. Prabharhkara in Ka4mira 

52. Paftchika and his 500 sons on the confines of Ka^mfra 

53. Elder son of Panchika in the China land 

54. Lanke^vara in Kapi^i or Begram in Afganistan 

55. DhamaapSia in Russia 

56. Mahfibhuja in BIhU (Balkh) 
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57. Yuvaraja Jinarsbabha, son of VaiSraVa^a, m the 
Tushara country. 

58. Satagiri and Haimavanta in Sindhusagara 

59. Panch^laganda inDravidade^a 
<50. Dhane§vara in Simhala 

51.. Para^ara in Pairadade^a 

52. 6amkara in Sakasthana 

53. Vemachitra in Pablavade^a 

54. Karala in Uddiyana . 

55. Chitrasena in Vokhana ' ; ; 

66. Rava^a^ in Ramatha (or Jagud> the region of asafoetida) 

This long list illustrates two things. Firstly in the extensive 
domain from Iran to Ceylon where Buddhism had become the 
prevailing religion Yaksha worship was also simultaneously in 
Secondly the names of local Yakahas such as Duryodha- 
oa, Arjuna, Naigamssha, Vishnu, Samkara, Indra, Bfihaspati, 
MifcSkala, etc. were not strictly Buddhist deities or connected 
with Buddhism but were gods and personates of high rank of 
Brahmanism and Jainism. In fact, Yaksha worship formed 
part of all the three religions, Brahmanism, Jainism and 
Busddhism, and in folk religion there was no exclusive possession 
|)uta wide-spread common basis of beliefs held by the people 
tfjroaghout the country. It is also difiicult to predicate the 
stmnber of names that were actually current in the localities 
ssicntioned against them. But as for Tararka-Kutararka and 
Ofiakhalamekhala there is strong epic evidence that they were 
ihei Yakshas of Kurukshetra to whom homage was paid since 
time immemorial, and whose shrines existed many centuries 
lidfore and even now. It is therefore probable that the compi¬ 
le of the Mahamayuri list was working on older materials 
were rooted in folk religion. Similarly Krishna of Dva- 
la&a is an intriguing name, for which no other proof than that 
of the epic was required. 

f. See “Yakshas in the Mahamayuri", JUPHS., Voh 15, pt. 

2, pp. 27 29. It is a translation of Sylvain Levi's French 
paper published in Journal Asialique (1915). 
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; The Buddhist literature refeirs' th ’the wdrship^ of the fow 
Mahar3.jika gdds ItnoWn as CMium-maharSj'ika Diva, These 
' tvere the presidiug deities or gbardians of the four quarter^ 
i e*, Vai4tava^^ai king of the Vakshas in the north, Dh|it#i^ 
shtra,. king of the Gandharvas in the east,' Virudhaka, king of 
the-KuEQbhlodaa in the south and > VirdpS-ksha, king offiwe 
„ Nagas in the west.; Ipthi^list Kubera was regarded as the 
lord of the Y^kshas. He .was also called Vai^rava^k, .PhSchika 
; and Jambhala, the last name being deriv'ed ffom Jambia or 
raagic, or mystic rites connected with Kubera ti^^orship#! The 
; worshippers were known as priests and'they beH^f»d 

in the miracle of immortality obtained through the wdrsldp 
of Kubera. They also believed that a kind of embrosial drink 
in the form of the yellowish quaint'essence of honey,, irbkh 
was not produced by the bees of the beehives, was presurtned 
in the home of Kubera and was made available to his devotees 
• in order to confer immottallty on them. This was a Secret 
miraculous cult to which reference is found in the AfoAdfiAS* 
fa^a. In the hands of many Yakshas a flask of nector 
’ ^{Amrita-ghata) was held. It had prolonged neck and a^very 
’thin hole for sucking the embrosial drink. All these were 
. side beliefs of the cult of Jambhaka teacheres. The capital 
of Kubera was Alakapurl situated near Kailasa, the present 
glacial village from which river Alakananda • takes her birth. 
The gods residing in the city of Kubera were knowii as 
VaiiravaV’dkCiyika-devas, i.e., those who shared in the raira- 
culous power of Kubera. * The pomp and magnificence of the 
capital of Kubera have been described with much elaboration. 
His grove was Chaitraratha, full of Kalpavfikshas or willful- 
filling trees and creepers. This grove was also known as 
Vaiblnaja (as in the Meghaduta), There was a treasure of 
unlimited gold in the palace of Kubera and many \ aluable 
Nidhis Dr special treasures formed part of his t^casu^ 3 ^ Many 
images of Kubera have been found depicting him as a pot¬ 
bellied rich merchant, wearing a thick necklace, with twisted 
moustaches and a happy countenance. 
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The name Paficbika became quite popuiat in MaMyana 
Buddhism. In the region of Gandhara, Fanthika and his edn- 
sort Harft! were widely worshipped, and they were popular 
even in Central Asia where Hariti was held in great favour. 
It is said about Hariti that she was the mother of five hundred 
Yakshast Het origin^ place was in Ra}agriha. In the Ara^ya- 
kaparva of the Mahabhdrata the Yakshi of Rajagriha was far- 
famed ( 8?. 90). Her name was Jara, The Sabhaparva speaks 
of her as a blood-thristy ogress (16. 38), afid flesh was ofleted 
in her \^orship« She was of a nature of RakshaSL It was she 
who brought together the two split parts of the foetus of 
Jar5.sandha» Being pleased with her grace Jarfisandha’s 
fathier Brihadratha commanded his subjects to offer worship 
to Jara and to celebrate a festival every year in honour of 
that goddess^. It is also said that the people of Raj agriha paid 
homage to her as the goddess of their home {Griha'gevt) and 
painted her figures on the walls of their houses in which she 
.was depicted as surrounded by many children®. The same 
goddess became famous as Hariti in Buddhism. It is said of her 
that she stealthily concealed children. She also stole Jarasan- 
dha but gave him back. Because of her taking away children 
she became known as Jdtahan'ftl or HdrUi, When the Buddha 
came to Rajagriha the people spoke to him about the terror 
of HSriti. The Buddha concealed one of her children which 
filled her with sorrow and her heart became filled with motherly 
affection. The Buddha preached to her and from that day she 

1. Pa^dako nama yakhkho tu saddhim haritayakkhiya / 
panchasatehi puttehi phalarh papuni adikam / 

Mahdvn7nsa 12 . 21 . 

Ajn5.payachcha rakshasya mSgadheshu mabptsavam / 

Sabhaparva 17. 5. 

2 . Grihe grihe manushyanam nityam tishthati rakshasi / 
grihadeviti namna vai pura srishta svayambhuva // 

Likhita chaiva kudyeshu putrairbahubhiravtita / 
gandhapushpaistatha dhupairbhakshyairbhojyaih 

supfijita II Sabhaparva, Poona ed., p. 94. 
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became the auspicious goddess for the welfare of children* In 
the Kusha^a period Mathura was a centre for worship of 
and thereafter she became the popular goddess of child- 
tarth up to Gandhara and Central Asia. 

According to the Buddhist, Harit! caused the death of chil¬ 
dren through small pox. This disease is common to children and 
throws light on the story of Hariti, Jarasandha may ha.ye 
suffered from small pox believed to be caused by Hariti but 
his life was saved. She is worshipped even to-day as the Mother 
^ala, Coomaraswamy has stated on the testimony of Bud¬ 
dhist literature that one of her names was NandS.. She is styled 
as the ‘Smiling Playful Mother* (Hindi; BaHsani khelani 

The Yaksha shrines were known as Yakthayatam or Yaksha- 
h/havana. In the dialects they are even now known as SthSn or 
Bhavn. In the beginning the Yaksha Chaityas were shrines 
having the form of a flat platform of clay or brick. On it a 
tablet of homage or conical aniconic representation for the 
Yaksha was installed under the open sky. 

The other form of Yaksha worship was to install their 
anthropomorphic images. Colossal images of iheYakshas, 8 
to 12 feet in height, have been found in standing and seated 
jposes, and they stand out as the grand ancestors of all Indian 
j^tatuary. Many such images have been found. Their age goes 
back to the 3rd cent. B. C. being regarded as most ancient of 
all historical images. A conspicuous turban on the head, a flat 
torque round the neck, a triangular necklace on the breast, 
armlets round the arms, bracelets on the wrists, a scarf thrown 
«»vei the shoulder, and a dhoil on the legs secured by a tied belt, 
the two arms the right one lifted and the left suspended— 
t^s is the form of the Yaksha statues. The Bodhisattva and 
Vishnu images of later times were carved after these models. 
01 all such statues the one from Parkham village in Mathura 

1, The small pox that attacks a child without fever is so 
called. 
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districtis the most famous and outstanding. An epigraph engra¬ 
ved on its pedestal makes it out to be an teage of Ma^iibhtdtesi 
Yaksha. Maijibhadra Yaksha was next to Kubera in popniar 
esteem and he was regarded as the presiding deity of tlee 
caravan merchants. Padm^vati or PaW5ya in Gwalior was the 
centre of Maijibhadra worship, where a guild of merchants ma 
devoted to this Yaksha and which installed his statue there* 
Amongst the other statues is a colossal image found in BarodS 
village in Mathura district. In the village of JliIng-fcS- 
Isfagara a life-size seated image of a YakshI is still in ’JkiT'- 
ship. Similarly there is a free-standing Yaksha image still wear- 
shipped as 'JSkha* in the Noh village, four miles from Blia- 
ratpur, A YakshI statue was found at PadmavatL Two Yaksha 
statues with Mauryan polish were found at Pataliputra, At 
iRaJghat near VarSj^asi was found a composite statue of three- 
faced Yaksha. Some years back several Yaksha images were 
found at ^Bupalgarh in Orissa. Recently at the confluenc«of 
the irivers Vidi^S. and Vetravatl (Bes and Betwa) was found a 
Yaksha statue (12 ft. high), which has been taken in worsh^by 
the local people, Kumkshetra also was in antiquity the regioa 
abounding in Yrksha worship and theie were four Yakshas 
marking its boundary, bearing the names Arantuka, Taraa^ 
tuka, Machakraka and Kapila, and their wife was the Yaksfd 
Ulukhalamekhaia with a shrine of great celebrity. The naums 
occur in the MahdhMrata but no image has been found up 
to now. The MahdmayUH list refers to them as TararkaMid 
Kutararka. 

The most emphatic evidence of Yaksha worship is availabfe 
in the form of engraved statues on the gateway and railiag, of 
the Bbarhut Stupa, with names as Suchiloma, Kupira C— 
Kubera), Ajakalaka, Gamgita, Supavasa, Viru^haka, Sudasacit, 
Charbda Siriraadevata, Chulakokadevata and Mahakols^i^s^ 
vata. The last five names are those of Yakshls. The pairnaio^ 
Chulakoka and Mahakoka find their parallel in the YaMea. 
names of Varatiasi, viz., Lahurablr and Bullabir, the latter 
name having the form Vipula in Sanskrit. A sentence in the 
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inscriptions of A^oka, *atnisddeva hustf' te ddnt misd kafa* signi¬ 
fies that those godlings who had not mingled with the gods. of 
higher religion became so mingled in accordance with the 
‘emperor's new religions policy of associating the popular cults 
with Buddhism, The result of this policy soon became 
apparent on the construction of Stupas invokir^g both the 
events of Budda's life and Jataka stories together with scenes 
of Yaksha and Naga cults. 

It should be remembered that the worship of Yaksha 
deities had its special character. Its several elements.were 
the offerings of flowers, garlands, incense and music^ In course 
of time this also became the norm of worship offered to Brah- 
manical deities, although in many cases the traditional Vedic 
Yaifias were also performed in temples. In the Gild this 
mode of worship is clearly mentioned as * Pair am .pushpant 
phalath toyam\ i.e., worship by offering leaves, flowerSi^ fruits 
and water. This popular form of worship ultimately triumphed 
over the Vedic Yajnas. 

In the religious tradition of our country we find that older 
gods and goddesses continue and survive, and are sometimes 
put into background by new ones. It is with dif&culty that 
two things ev:r disappear, firstly the spot of the shrine of a 
godling or deity, and secondly the fair or public festival held 
to do honour to it. In course of time although the name and 
form of the deity may change but stiil the religious spot and 
the religious fair continue as before. In the same manner 
Yaksha worship never became extinct. We find it even to-day 
in the form of ‘Bir-Barahm’ worship- In the Banaras 
Hindu University Campus there are even to-day four 
Yaksha shrines under the name of ‘Bir' receiving religious 
homage even now. In every village there are several shrines or 
open platforms for the worship of Bir godlings. The two words 
Bi|ftnd Barahm are meant for the Yakshas. In the Kena Upani^ 
$iad we find Brahma appearing before the gods in the form of 
a Yaksha, In the Alharvaveda Brahma is given the epithet of 
Mahadyaksha. In medieval literature there are irequent 
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references to Fiftytwo Bfr godlings and verses are recited about 
them (called *Silogo* or Skt. Uoka), Thus we find tangible 
proof to Yaksha worship amongst the people even to-day. 
Not only in VUra^asI but in the adjoining districts Bir- 
Barahm forms part of religious worship by the people. 

Pt. Hazari Prasad Dvivedi informed me on 16.4.1952 that 
in every village of Ballia district a *Chaurii* or a platform of 
Bfr is found, on which a conical representation in clay of 
Yaksha or Bir is made and worshipped. In fact Mahabfr is 
worshipped in a twofold manner, firstly by installing his 
statue in roofed shrines and secondly by making a conical repre¬ 
ss niation like that of a Bir on an open platform. 

The foremost amongst the Yakshas was given the epithet 
34ahabir. In the districts of western Uttar Pradesh the DipSi- 
vali night is held sacred for Mahabir worship being regarded as 
the birth day of Mabablr when offerings are made of Chdrma 
(wheat-cakes made into a powder). The Dipfivali was in ancient 
times known as Yaksha-rcUri, night of Yaksha, according to 
the Kdmasutra, and a great nocturnal fair was held on this 
occasion according to a Jdfaka. The dice played on this 
night and keeping awake thrcugheut 'he hours are reminiscent 
of ancient Yaksha worship. In westein districts f-uch sweet 
cakes and wheat powder represtnt the continuation of the 
tradition of Yaksha worship. We also know that such epithets 
as junior and senior were prefixed to Yaksha names as still 
current in the names of Bir*Barahm godlings (like Lahurabir 
and Bullabfr cited above, and as Chulakoha and Mahakokfi in 
Bharhut art). In VaraiiasT there are several others spots of 
Yaksha worship including the Uanijdiy^^bir of Bhelupur 
which was derived from Sanskrit Din^inia, implyirig the name 
of a Yaksha with a ringing bell hung from his neck that was 
specially placed at the site of accustomed house to indicate 
such persons as evaded the payment of toll-tax. 

On 17 4.1952 1 had a discussion about Bfr-Barabm with 
6n Byohar Rajendra Singh. He informed that in Madhya 
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Pradfeish, Barahm Deo or Barahm BSba is worshipped even 
now. Barham is often believed to reside on a tree. Bir also 
has a tree or platform. This is often a Pfpal tree 'With a 
Blr or Barahm on it. He drew attention to the fact that 
Goswami Tulasidasa has described Mahablr in the form of a 
Blr-Barahm or Yaksha: 

*‘One should worship Maha Blr whose worship brings 
about the fulfilment of desire. One should get himself 
instructed in his cult and also recite his Bija^manifa as is 
done by Siva. One should offer to him water, ghee, fuel-fire 
and Bali to propitiate him. This Being also causes upsetting, 
bewitching and killing of mind by spells or incantations and 
death, and gives wealth to his worshippers. He who wor¬ 
ships this great Blr advances in the path of devotion to 
Kaghunathaji**. [Vindyci Patrika 108). The motifs in this 
stanza were taken from popular folk cult centring around Bir 
worship, Tulasidasa was acquainted with the mode of wor¬ 
ship of the Bir prevailing in eastern districts. 

The same day Sr! Krishuanand Gupta of Garaufha (Jhansi 
district) came to see me and I continu:d the discussion about 
Bir-Barahm with him. At first he denied about Bir*pGja 
in his district but later on accepted that Bir is worshipfed in 
his side also. There is a platform for Blr, and Bir also comes 
to possess some individuals. There are also folk songs of 
Bir worship. 

!§rj Parameshwari Lai Gupta told me that Bir-Barahm are 
also worshipped in his area in Azamgarh district. Sri Harihara 
Prasad Gupta who has worked on folklore told me that Bir- 
Barahm worship is prevalent in Jaunpur district which is his 
home. 

Thus I was working on the pattern of a miniature folk¬ 
lore survey which revealed the continuity of Bir-Barahm wor¬ 
ship up to our own times, throughout Uttar Pradesh and 
Madhya Pradesh. 

Fortunately on 20. 4, 52, Pt. Sukhalal Sanghavi, a great 
Jaina scholar,'came to the University and I opened this topic to 
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him. He said that Fifty two. Birs are worshipped in Jmnism. 
In old texts we read of Jakhkha-Cheyiya pr Jakhkhayatana^ 
i. e,, Yaksha shrines. The best places where Mahaylra used to 
stay .were the Yaksha shrines. There are quite a number of 
folk songs for the B!r which in Gujarat are known as SUogo 
or verses. He said that in his early days he remembered quite 
a number of Silogo verses. The worship of Fiftysix Yoginis is 
in accompaniment of Bir worship. It is believed that without 
a Yaksha and Yakshi being installed as guardian deities no 
Jaina temple is well protected.. There .are stories stating that 
a wild Yaksha became troublesome and when he was properly 
propkiated he became pacified. The original name of Mahavira 
^ was Vardhamana. When he. became famous he got the name 
of MahSvJra or ^Senior Vira'/i. e.^ the great Yaksha. It is poss¬ 
ible that the name Mahavira was adopted from the vocabulary 
of Bir worship. Sri Parameshwari Lai stated that in his 
dialect there is a saying *If 1 accomplish this I would get the 
title of Bavanbir* f'afsd karun to bavan bir kahdun).. It seems 
that at one time a list of Fiftytwo Bir.godlings was drawn up 
like the 108 centres of Devi worship. In the list of Bxrs given 
in the Pfithviraja Rdso there are several names taken from an 
older tradition, e. g,, Manikarudra, Samudratarapa, Samudra- 
^oka, Indravira, Jamavira, Sahasranga, Narasirhha, Devagni, 
Kshetrapaia, Lohabhanjana, etc. Mrxnikarudra of this list is 
most likely the same as Manibhadra Yaksha of ancient times 
who was the right hand of Kubera and was worshipped at 
Mathura and Padmavaii. At Parkham in Mathura a colossal 
image of Manibhadra Yaksha has been found. In Bengal Manii- 
bhadra Yaksha is worshipped even to-day as Manikbir* 
As Manibhadra was considered to be their deity by the caravan 
merchants of Padmavati, similarly Manikbir is the godling of 
fishermen and boatmen. In the Aranyakaparva of the Mahd^ 
hkdrata it is described how a big caravan of merchants was 
travelling and crossing the Vetravati river. It is said there 
that the leader of the merchants (Jyeshtha-sdrthavdha) znd his 

companions were devotees of Manibhadra Yaksha. 
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In the beginning in very early times the shrines of Yakshas 
and other deities wt-re of the nature of a platform open to the 
sky. These were sometimes demarkated by enclosures. No 
image was. installed on these platforms but only a smaH 
mound of earth served as the aniconic representation of the 
deity. In the case of Yaksha it was a small conical mound 
with a pointed top. Sometimes later, probably from about 
the Mauryan period, large-sized stone images of Yakshas began 
to be made, out of single block of stones and thisi tradition 
was followed subsequently in the case of gigantic statues , of 
Bodhisattvas> Buddha, Vishnu and §iva. The mode of cult 
worship adopted for the Yakshas became a part of Hinduism 
and has t:ontinued for more than two thousand years. 

During the present time we find the worship of Pafichapir 
at several places. In leality the word Panchapir seems to 
have been derived from PahchavTra under Muslim influence. 
In ancient times Vai^ravaija, Ma^ibhadra, Purpabhadra, etc. 
were the Yakshas rffered worship in popular cult. Their list is 
found in the Sabhaparva and the Atanatlya-suttanta of the 
DigJiaiiikaya, It is a natural phenomenon that out of the 
several lists of Yakshas popular in cuH worship a few names 
^merged as the foremost and these became a group of Paficha- 
vira Yakshas. A list actually occurs in the Vishpidharmottara 
Purdna (III. 222. 13-5) giving the names as 1. Maijibhadra, 
2. Dirghabhadra, 3. Pur^abhadra, 4. Yakshabhadra, 6. Sva- 
bhadra, After the model of the Five Yakshas or Panchavjras, 
a list of the five Vrishoi heroes ( PaHchavTishni Ffffls ) was 
drawn as mentioned in the Mora well-inscription of Mathur§.. 
In the Daiakumdrachartia there is also a reference to the 
PaHchavira-goshihi, i.e., a club organised for worshipping 
the Panchaviras. According to the commentator a countryside 
club became famous by this name {tatpanchavifa^goshihanm 
yaitu jdnapadam said). The word V%ra in Pailchavira 
stands for a Yaksha. The place where a club was founded in 
honour to five Yakshas became known as *Pan^hctvira-GoskthV, 
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If we accept the equation that Plr is the same as Bir of 
later times many a conundrarn of religious history becomes 
illumined. Pt, Hazari Prasad Dvivedi and Pt. Sukhalal Sanghavi 
have both accepted *his identiication of Pafichapir with 
Paflchavira» According to Pt. Dvivedi the pronunciation of 
Bir as Pir is very probable in Chulika Pai^achi or Panjabi. 
When the Muslims advanced from the Panjab side to the east 
and Bengal they carried with them this epithet of Pahchapir. 

Dr, P. L. Vaidya informed me that Bir worship is also 
popular in Mahaiashtra. Dr. Haridasa Bhattacharya, Professor 
of Religion at the Hindu University^ informed me that Bengal 
has preserved many forms of B!r worship. We have already 
referred to Manik Pir. SimilarP^ Satya Pir is worshipped there. 
My colleague Dr, Awadh Kish or Narain informed me that in the 
Magadhi area of Bihar almoct every village has a Barahra shr¬ 
ine or platform of Barahm worship. The platform has a tree 
nearby or is built under it. The Barahm shrine is usually loca¬ 
ted near the passage marking the entry to the village. There 
are folk songs about the worship of Barahm-deva. In Ballia 
district the Barahm shrine or platform is merely known as 
Asthdn {Skt, Sthdna) or Chaiird (Skt, Chaivara), 

On 4. 52 I came across a Yaksha shrine built in the 

University campus and obtained some information about the 
Bir cult frona a villager who was carrying his load of vegetables 
to the market. We both passed by a shrine and I enquired the 
name of its deity. He first mentioned it as a Mandir or temple 
but later on corrected himself by saying that it was a *Dih\ 
Then I enquired if it was a Sthdna and then he confirmed it 
saying that it was the Asthdn (dialectical form of Sthdna) or the 
shrine of a Bir. On enquiry he gave out its name as Karaman 
Bir and added that there was also a shrine of Manik Bir. This 
gladdened me to find there the name of Manibhadra Yaksha 
still survived as Manik Bir in folk worship. He is worshipped 
at the time of floods or epidemic. Manibhadra was at one time 
the foremost amongst the Yakshas and only next in command 
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to Kubera, There was a centre of his worship at Pawaya (old 
Padmavatl) near Gwalior where there was “a club of his devo- 
te’es who lived a life of extreme happiness as if they were still 
care*free like the children in the mother's womb". The devo* 
tees of Ma^ibhadra cultivated this attitude of mind and consi¬ 
dered themselves free from all anxiety and worry. Actually in 
olden times there was a belief in the existence of an Auspicious 
Jewel, Bhadramufiii, which was in the possession of the Yaksha 
Manibhadra and the type of which existed in the treasury of 
Yudhishthira under the name of Divyamapi. The jewel was the 
source of prosperity and wealth and many other perfections 
which are named in the story ot the Purnaka Yaksha as recor¬ 
ded in a Jstaka, Manibhadra was the presiding deity of this 
Auspicious Jewel and therefore his followers felt so contended 
and happy. 

Folk culture is immortal and undecaying. Many institutions 
coming from times immemorial are preserved in folklore and 
can be identified by stretching a little. I asked the same per« 
son as to where the shrine of Kotaraai could be seen. He 
directed me to a modest shrine built on a mound saying that 
the goddess Kotamai wielded great influence, and possessed 
miraculous powers. I at once realised the greatness of this 
goddess who really belongs to South Indian folk cult under 
the name of Kottavi, originally a nude goddess whose worship 
was from the earliest time most popular. She was named as 
'Kottavai', but sanskritised as KoftavT as mentioned by Bana in 
the Harshachariia, She was originally the nude mother-goddess 
of South India whose cult also spread in the north up to 
the Himalayas and also in the west up to Baluchistan, It 
was least expected that Kottavi would be found enshrined in 
the University campus but such is the triumph ol folk 
religion in India that it has preserved many ancient folk 
cults up to our own time. Kottavi is mentioned in the Bhaga- 
vata as the mother of Banasura and a shrine to her still exists 
in Almora district at Kotalgarh, 12 miles from Lohaghat. The 
bcal tradition makes it the centre of Kottavi worship. Her 
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tipper body is covered with a coat of mail and the lower half 
being nude, It is said that Banasura, the descendant of 
Bali, once fought with Lord Vishnu* The number of Asuras 
who were revived exceeded those who died in Ihe fight. Then 
the Devas brought Mahakali into existence. She slew both the 
Asuras and the goddess Kottvi. Kotalagarh literally, signi¬ 
fies the citadel of the nude woman {Atnrit Baz«r Pairika^ 19. 5. 
1952^ Hill Supplement, p, 3). This information gives proof 
of the worship, of a South Indian goddess right into the inte¬ 
rior of the Himalayas. Some more evidence is available about. 
her worship extending in the western . direction. It is stated 
in the Vamana Purdiaia that the goddess of Hingula was 
originally named as Kottavi which must have been her 
ancientmost form. Later on during the Gupta period she 
began to be worshipped as Charchika, who was a typical 
goddess of the Gupta period. Thus we have several srata 
oi religious worship superimposed one above another. As for 
example Kottavi of the Dravidians, Hingula or Nana of the 
Scytliians and Charchika of the Brahmanical religion. The 
Vamana Purapa specifically mentions that the name of that 
goddess was Charchika. It was a fnct of religious history 
during the Gupta period. In the Supia (Rewa district) inscript 
tion of the Gupta emperor Skandagupta there is a reference 
to the building of a shrine of goddess Charchika whose worship 
was popular during that time. The name Charchika has now 
gone out of use but the statement of the Vamana Purai^a 
makes it certain that her original name was Kottavi and under 
5aka influence she got the new name of Nani, Nana or Nanaia 
as on the Kushana coins. 

On 6.5.52 during my morning walk I met two persons com¬ 
ing from village side, When they approached the shrine of 
Karaman BIr they stopped there and taking off their shoes 
made obeisance to the Karaman Bxr. I asked thim as to what 
it was and they said that it was the shnhB (Sihdna', of Karaman 
Bir. Continuing my talk I enquired about the difference 
between Bir and 5iva. One of them replied in a definite 
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mannet that there was a Bit shrine in every village and so 
.with that of. a Siva-lihga. It was not necessary that there 
should be a Siva temple in every village. One temple for two 
or more villages will suffice but it was essential that there 
should be a Bir shrine in each village. It is said in a local 
saying—"There is a Xhakur and a Bir in every village’ {Gaon. 
gaon ko Thdkur gaon gdon ko Blr)^ He also pointed out that a 
Siva-linga is smaller in size and rounded at the top but the 
symbol of a Bir is conical and bigger in size. The symbol of 
Karaman Bir in the University is 5 ft. high and 7| ft, at the 
base. Tlie third distinctive sign is that there is a small niche 
about the middle of the conical symbol of a Bir for lighting a 
lamp; no such depression is in the case of a ^iva-lihga. The next 
point is that a Siva*shrine may have some other images of 
Gan^^a, Parvatl etc. But a Bir shrine has none of them and 
stands alone on its platform. From this interview I learnt for 
the first time that the tradition of Bir worship was distinct 
from that of Siva worship and the former exceeded the latter 
in antiquity, popularity and importance, Amongt the people 
Bir worship was popular during earlier ages when it was supp¬ 
lanted in some centres by Siva worship. 

One evening my assistant Pt. Tilakdhar came with the news 
that in the city of VarapasI there is a Dauijdia Bfr and a 
Bulla Bir. It was pointed out that the Bir deities outside the 
limits of Assi are not genuine whereas those within the limits 
of the city are original. This traditional belief is confirmed by 
some historical evidence given in the Maisya Purai^a stating 
that there was at first the worship of Yakshas in the city of 
Vaiajnasi which was replaced by that of Siva who ordained that 
only the followers of Siva should remain in the city and those 
of Yakshas should go outside. Those shrines of Bir divinities 
which had existed from much earlier times continued to be 
there such as Lahura Bir and Bulla Bir signifying the Junior 
Yaksha and the Senior Yaksha. There is a small shrine of 
Daitar& Bir along the path of the . Pafichadcro^I*Parikrami, 
14 
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-’affho, as the name indicates, was at one time a blood*thirsty 
.^er. ^ri Parameshwari Lai informed me that there is also/a 
shrine of Daitara Baba in the Chetganj area* This slightly 
.hints that the number of Bit shrines outside Varai^asS may he 
to those within the city. Outside Varavas! the most 
Impartant centre of B!r worship is the shrine of Harasu 
Barahm in which *Barahm* stands for the Yaksha and ‘Harsau’ 
.to Hari-Ke^ava. He is regarded as the Lord of that area to 
mis day. The villager had mentioned to me the name of IChora 
Bfr as the deity in the village of Tikaii. It is the same as 
Kho-mka given in the fentiparva (283.53) who was considered 
tB be the guardian deity of the bullocks and other cattle, 
Mhorakah $aurabheyai}am, i, e., the wrath of Siva which 
^read m several forms also appeared as Khoraka in 
of the domestic animals of the village. Khoraka was 
gjke name of both a disease and a Bir, There is an unimportant 
.^rine on the right hand side of the road outside the Univer- 
^ty gate named as Barahm Bir in which the word 'Barahm* is 
jraminiscent of ancient Sanskrit word Brahma, a synonym of 
-€Sse Yaksha. 

The name Bir is worthy of attention. Its Sanskrit 

-jaame is pi^dinaa Vira. We are told that outside the city of 
’^ai^ah', capital of the Lichchhavis there was a shrine {Ayatmta) 
ioS, Gha^ta Yaksha. When any outsider entered the city surre- 
^tiously the bell round the neck of Gha^ta Yaksha began to 
•OTg and the unauthorised stranger was apprehended especially 
ihe toll barrier. The pamjtdia Bir was believed to function 
,aj 5 such on the outskirts of ancient Ka^i, Many Bir names are 
ai^er those of human beings. The real difference between the 
W'cdic gods and the Bir divinities of the folk cult was that the 
.fatter were modelled after real human beings (Purusha-prakfu 
Mks Deva), The V&yu Purd^a states that Five Vrish^i Viras 
the normal personality of human h.oin^s {Ptiriisha-prahri- 
MMii Deva), During my visit to Bodhgaya, I learnt' that th6fe 
:is a shrine of Barahm Bir near the Bodhgaya' temple, t was 
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informed that almost in every village of Magadha there is 
Bir shrine at which worship is still offered to the BIr godUng.^ 

Even to-day the geographical distribution of Bir worship 
extends from Bengal to Maharashtra and from Rajasthan to 
Uttar Pradesh, about which more evidence was available oa 
enquiry from friends. If we can direct the course of folklore 
survey according to some precise method we may extract more 
information on this point by which it will be more profitable- 
to interpret this material of folk religion in the light of ancieut 
Yaksha worship. Dr. Menon of the English Department, 
Hindu University, informs to my great delight that in Kerala 
and Tamilanadu there is still a tradition of Yaksha worship, 
and almost in each village the cult of Yaksha is prevalent^ 
The folklorist of South India should pay attention to tise 
collection of such evidence. 

In our paper entitled "Gahn Palhuya" {Janapada, Uo. 2) 
we have shown that Yaksha worship was accompanied wills 
questions and answers as given by the Yaksha deity which wias 
known as Prainavydkara^ta, Even now when a person is poss¬ 
essed by a Yaksha all persons present begin to ask questions 
with such intergatories as ‘Who you are ?’ ‘Whence have ycm 
come ?‘ Thus whatever they like they ask. This was an essential 
element of Yaksha worship. In the MahMarafa the dialogue 
between Yaksha and Yudhishthira is in the form of quesiiojj- 
and-answer in which Yaksha asks a series of questions and 
Yudhishthira gives answers to them. This model of questmt- 
and-answer was known as Brahmodya, i, e.,‘discourse with 
Brahma or Yaksha*. This style was a characteristic featstre 
of Yaksha worship and goes back in antiquity to tbe Vedhr 
period. In the Yajurveda (Book 23j there is a discourse called 
Brahmodya in which several stanzas are the same as in tlx 
Mahdhh&rata. It appears that this chapter belongs to f' ik 
literature and both the author of the Yajurveda and 
Vyasa of the epic borrowed them from the same source. This 

1. For this information I am indebted to Ram Avatar, atten-r 

dant of the P. W. D. Bungalow, B. H. U. 
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is an exceptional liason between Vedicand folk literature. Our 
surprise is much heightened when we find that the same stan¬ 
zas have continued in the Kuru dialect under the name of Gdha- 
Palhdyd even to our own days. In folklore there is a line 
jl kam jagat men eh hai ? E j% haun jagat men jagatd’. ? 

In reply to this question it is said 'E j% Ram jagat meH ek 
hai I E ji Dharma jagat men jagatd’. This question occurs in 
i:he Yajurveda and the epic in this form 

Kirb svidekaki charati ka u svijjayate punah / 

Surya ekaki charati chandrama jayate punah// 

If thQ.Sitogo and other stanzas and songs of Yaksha wor¬ 
ship are collected and scrutinised there may be found other 
motifs of a similar character. 

We may also mention that the Greek "Oracles' based on 
tquestions and answers were similar to such elements of the 
most ancient Yaksha worship in India. It is stated in the 
Kartiaparva that these Oracles were known as **SathsiddJiaih 
vachanottaram” t i. e., a question to which the reply was consi¬ 
dered as of a decisive nature. This was the nature of Greek 
Oracles ; the Oracle of Delphi being one of them. With the 
coming of Indo-Greeks in India with their capital at Sakala or 
Syalkot the Madraka-yavanas also brought with them several 
•of their institutions including dances, drinks, Bacchanalian 
•feasts and festivals* symposia, songs, and oracles at which 
imbecile priests slowly drugged with narcotic were maintained 
"by the state to officiate as interlocuters for the purpose of 
tittering the oracles. The reference in the epic to this insti¬ 
tution is surprising enough and has great similarity with the 
form of Yaksha worship prevailing in our own country^. 

Coomaraswamy was the first to draw attention to the wide¬ 
spread literary evidence of Yaksha worship in an authoritaa 
five way. He wrote a b ook entitled Yaksha (published in two 

1. See my Presidential Address, All-India Oriental Confe¬ 
rence, Gauhati session* 1964, 
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parts by the Smithsomfan Institute, Washington) where he 
brought together much valuable evidence from the Buddhist, 
Jaina and Brahmanical sources. VVe learn that in ancient 
times there were impoitant Yaksha shrines near large cities. 
There was a shrine of Yaksha Sakyavardhana outside Kaplla- 
vastu, to which the parents of Siddhartha went with the child 
to worship the Yaksha. There was a shrine of Vi^ala Yaksha 
outside Vai^ali, There was a shrine of Puraga YakshI in 
Pataliputra. There was a shrine of Suchiloma Yaksha in Gaya, 
According to the Jaina text Suyya-PrajnapH there was a shrine 
of Maigiibhadra Yaksha in Mithila, The AupapatiJia Sutra men¬ 
tions a Chaitya shrine of Purijabhadra Yaksha in Champa 
(Bhagalpur). The rich and the poor assembled there and offered 
worship with flags, bells, peacock-feathers, sandal paste, full- 
jars, incense, red-sandal paste, flowers, sweets,' lamps etc. 
There in the fair held at the shrine all kinds of jugglers, 
acrobats, performers, musicians, wrestlers also assembled 
and displayed their performances. This kind of celebration 
was known as Yatrci, from which was derived Hindi word 
Jat and Prakrit Jatta* It should be noted that during the 
protracted tradition of folklore other elements may survive 
or disappear but that of a fair held at some holy place lives 
for ever, although some changes may occur in its original 
nature. We believe that old fairs in honour of Naga, Yaksha 
and Devi worship have come down to our own days and the 
proper thing would be to make a comprehensive survey of 
these local fairs and feasts. For example, the Mahahh&rata 
mentions the fair of Maijinaga in Rajagriha who was the pre¬ 
siding serpent deity of the place. The tradition of that wor¬ 
ship still continues at Maijiyar Math in Rajagriha, From the 
sculptures found there it is certain that for four hundred years 
from the Kushana to the Gupta period, Majjiyar Mafh was a 
centre of Naga worship. At Noh in Bharafpur the colossal 
stone Yaksha installed in the open continued to be worshipped 
under the name of ‘Jakha' or ‘Jakhaiya'. If we stretch the 
surface of Indian folk life we find many superimposed layers 
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which bear .witness to the chequered religious history of 
this land. Our society dnc-s not look upon as suspect anjr 
mode of re igious worship nor does it reject the various cults- 
but it keep)s them under various names and forms. Each insti¬ 
tution survives by its own Iif(-*-sap and sh.-.kes hand with 
others during the moving flua of time, From Gauhati in Assam 
which vvas the centre of the worship of the mother-geddess 
Kamakhya up to S.turashtra where ^ivalihga was worshipped 
at Piabhdsa and Somanatha. and from there up to Andhra 
and Kerala, many races of Kirata, Nishada, Sahara, Munda, 
Dravida and Arya resided in concord rubbing shoulders with 
each other and amalgamating many elements of their leligion 
and culture. In the Yogim Tantra the worship of KSmakhya is 
said to be a festival of the 5abaras {Saburolsava) where loose 
morals of the wi’d mountaineous tribes were also admitted 
as part of the worship ritual. That very text refers to the 
local belief as the 'Dharma' of the Kirata people [Kairataja 
dharmj, Yoginl Tantra 2. 9. 9.). This is a factual statement of 
the position which prevailed in that shrine of goddess Kama¬ 
khya. The Kiratas or Mon-Khmer people reside in that area and 
beyond to the east and north. It was natural that their cult 
practices should prevail in that region. It is a characteristic 
feature of the national Indian culture that the Aryan people 
came into contact with the local population and influenced 
their way of life and religious worship with its own elements 
which were of a higher standard of moral and religion. But in 
doing so they did not use any coersion but acted in the most 
natural manner so as to elicit spontaneous response from oth¬ 
ers. In turn Aryan culture itself became deeply influenced by 
those local cultures. For example, the mode of Yaksha worship 
became acceptable in the Vaishnava Bhagavata cult. The GUd 
refers to this as the mode of worship by means of offering 
fleaves, flowers, fruits and water^ which was primarily a form 
of Yaksha worship. To»day for thousands of years this has 
become the standard mode of worship in all Brahmanical 
temples but prior to this the performance of Yajna, Vrata, 
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Upavasa, Dana etc. played an important part for divine wor¬ 
ship, In ancient Yaksha worship there were three cssenlial 
elements, viz., instrumental music, flower and Bali offering. 
At the end of worship some prasMa were distributed. Tiiis 
mode of offering worship was different from that of Yajfia, As 
in iconography the image of Vishnu was evolved from Yaksha 
images and as the images of Five Vfishiji h»"roes weie evolved 
from the Five Yaksha or Panduvira images similaily the 
Bhagavatas sublimated the mode of Yaksha worship and made 
it applicable in the Vaishnava shrines. Of pair am pmhparh 
phalam toy am none was necessary in Vedic Yajfias where the 
worship was of a different order by means of invoking the 
various gods round the fire altar. Amongst the Bhagavatas 
also these two streams of worship continued to exist side by 
side for a much longer time. In the Pararna Sarhhitd, Jaydkhya 
Samhitd and other ancient Saihhita texts of the Bhagavatas we 
find clear injunctions to the performance of Vedic Yajnas for 
the worship of Vishnu, and on the other hand to the mode of 
worship comprising dance, music, instrumentalrausic, leaves, 
flowers, fruits, banners and Bali offering which were approved 
being taken from folk worship. Thus Indian culture has pro¬ 
gressed by these sproutings of the seed of synthesis and 
harmony, with its motto as propounded by Aloka 

Samavaya eva sddhu. 


Appendix I 

i. Bamnavlra Ndmdvali 
(From Jifiadattasun-charita by Jayasagarasurj) 


1. Kshelrapala Vfra 

2. Kapila 

3. Karasiriiha 

4. Gopala 

5. Bhiirava 

6. Batuka 

7. Garada 

8. Raktavarna 

9. Devasena 

10. Rudra 

11. Vaiuna 

12. Vajra 

13. Vajrajangha 

14. Bbadra 

15. Skandha 

16. Kuru 

17. Priyaiikara 

18. Priyamitra 

19. Vahni 

20. Kandarpa 

21. Harhsa 

22. Ekagandli.'i 

23. Ghatopatha 

24. Dayaka 

25. Kala 

26. Mahakala 


27. Megbanada 

28. BMma 

29. Mahabhima 

30. Tungabhadra 

31. Vidyadbara 

32. Vasumitra 

33. Vi^vasena 

34. Naga 

35. Nagabasta 

36. Pradyumna 

37. Karbpila 

38. Bakula 

39. Uraddhapada 

40. Tiimukba 

41. Pisacba 

42. Bhutabhairava 

43. Mabapi^acha 

44. Kalamukha 

45. Kunaka 

46. Asthimnliha 

47. Retovedhasa 
43. Sma^anachara 

49. Kelikala 

50. Bhringa 

51. Ka^taka 

52. Vibhisha^ia 



2. Bavatiavira Ndrnavali 


1. Vapillo 

2. Khudio 

3. Talapaharl 

4. NadStoda 

5. Suliblianjai^a 

6. Masa^ialotaija 

7. Gadhapadana 

8. Samudratarana 

9. Samudrasoshana 

10. Lohabhafijana 

11. Sankalatodana 

12. Visakhaparo 

13. Rundamala 

14. Aglyo 

15. Bapavira 

16. Jamaghaiita 

17. Kala 

18. Aktila 

19. Agnikanti 

20. Vishakanti 

21. RagatJyo 

22. Koilo 

23. Kaliyara 

24. Kalavela 

25. Kalagharatta 

26. Indravira 


27. Yamavlra 

28. Devati 

29. Duritari 

30. Haradira 

31. Jhanpado 

32. Manibhadra 

33. Kupadivo 

34. Kedfiro 

35. Naharasimha 

36. Goro 

37. Ghata 

38. Ka^taka 

39. Vaga 

40. Mahavaga 

41. Sariitnsba 

42. Mahasamtosha 

43. Bhramara 

44. Mahabhraraara 

45. Sahasrakriha 

46. Sahasanga 

47. Kshetrapala 

48. Bhutakhflija 

49. Sakanimara 

50. Devarathabhanja^ia 

51. Salavaliana 

52. Adrakumara 


lit Bdvanavira, 





3. Bdvanavlra Ndmdvali 


(Based on manuscripts recently purchnsed).^ 
1. Chhapilovira 27. Indravira 


2. Dhuliyovira 

3. TalapS,aharivira 

4. Sulibhaiijanavira 

5. Naditoda^iavma 

6. Masamnatodanavfra 

7. Gaclaupadanavira 

8. Samudrautarapavira 

9. Samudrasoshaiiavira 

10. ParvatS-iipadanavira 

11. Lohabhanjanavlra 

12. Sankalatodanavira 

13. Vishapaharivira 

14. Rundamalavlra 

15. Agishauvira 

16. Sapashauvira 

17. Jamaghantivira 

18. Asalatlvira 

19. Kalovtra 

20. Gorovira 

21. Aginakantavira 

22. Visliakantavira 

23. Ragatiyovira 

24. Kaliyavira 

25. Kalavelavira- 

26. Kalagharatavira 


28. Jamavira 

29. DevarivTra 

30. Duritaravira 

31. Duriparavira 

32. Hariyarivira 

33. Jhanpadovira 

34. Mrhaigiabhadravira 

35. Kapadivira 

36. Narasimhavira 

37. Gorilovira 

38. Gbimtavlra 

39. Kutakavira 

40. Vakavira 

41. Mahavira 

42. Santosavira 

43. Bhramaravira 

44. Mahabhramaravira 

45. Kedaravira 

46. Saha^Srashamnavira 

47. Saha^rrinkavira 

48. Bhutasbamnavlra 

49. Sakanimiravira 

50. Dakanimaravira 

51. Saha^ramshyavira 

52. Uttamadikavlra 


Hi Bavandvira namah. 


1. For these lists of Fiftytwo Bir godlings, on pp. 200-203, 
we are indebted to Shri Agar Chand Nahta of Bikaner. 
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4. Bdvamvira Ndmdvali 

(Obtained from Sri Vijayendrasuriji of Bikaner) 


1. Kapilaunvira 

2. Khodiyavira 

3. Talapaharivira 

4. Naditodanavira 

5. Sulibhaiijanavira 

6. Masanalotanavira 

7. Gadhaupadanavira 

8. Samudratiranavira 

9. Samudrasosha^avira 

10. Lohabhanjanavira 

11. Sankalitodanavira 

12. Vi^naparavaravlra 

13. Ruijdamaiavira 

14. Agiyavira 

15. Vapavira 

16. Yamagha^tavira 

17. Kalivira 

18. Akalavira 

19. Agnikantavira 

20. Vishakrantavira 

21. Ragatiyavira 

22. Koyalavlra 

23. Kaliyavira 

24. Kalavelavira 

25. Kalaghaiitavira 

26. Indravira 


27. JamavJra 

28. Devararivria 

29. Dutararivira 

30. Hararivira 

31. Jhanpadavira 

32. Maijibhadravira 

33. KapadiyovTra 

34. Kedarovlra 

35. Narasiriihavira 

36. Gurachiilovira 

37. Ghatavira 

38. Kataravira 

39. Vadguvira 

40. Mahatavira 

41. Santoshavira 

42. Santoshamahavira 

43. Bhamaravira 

44. Mahabhamaravira 

45. KshetrapalavSra 

46. Bhutashapavira 

47. Hijidavakhanavira 

48. Makasha]jav!ra 

49. Saki^ibhutavira 
60. DarutabhafijanavXra 

51. Era] abhalavahanavlra 
52* Adrakavira 



Appendix II 

t, Chausatha Ypgini Ndmavall 


1. Brahmani 

33. Vinayaki 

2. Kumari 

34. Yamaghanta 

3. Sankari 

35, Sarasvati 

4. Rudra^i 

36. Totila 

5. Kinkali 

37. Veiiisanavx 

6. Karali 

38. Vamdl 

7. Kali 

39. Samshaxii 

8. Mahakali 

40. Padamanl 

9. Chamtinda 

41. Chitrani 

10. Jvalamtikhi 

42. Varuni 

11. Kamaksba 

43. Jaraabhagani 

12. Varahi 

44. Sfiryaputrl 

13. Bhadrakali 

45. Susitala 

14. Burga 

46. Krishnavarahi 

15. Ambika 

47. Raktakshi 

16. Lalita 

48. Kalaratri 

17. Goravi 

49. Akasi 

18. Sumangala 

50. Sreshtani 

19, Roha^i 

51. Jaya 

20. Kapila 

52. Vijaya 

21. Sulakara 

53. Imavatl 

22. Kudalani 

54. Vage^varl 

23, Tripura 

55, KatyainI 

24. Kurakulya 

59. Agnihotri 

25. Bhairavi 

57. Chakre^vari 

26. Champavatl 

68. Mahavidya 

27, NarasimhI 

59. l^ani 

28. Niranjana 

60. Bhavani 

29. Hemavati 

61. BhuvaneSvari 

30. Bretasana 

62. Chakresvari 

31. levari 

63. Moharatri (Maharatl) 

32. Ve^amnari 

64. Thi (Dhl) Devi 


IH Chausafha Yogint Ndmdvali. 
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2. Chausatha Yogini Ndtndvali 


1. Kali 

2. KaraK 

3. levari 

4. Sus^mala 

5. DivyayogI 

6. Mahayogi 

7. VarunT 

8. Brahmani 

9. Ambika 

10. Durga 
n. Jaya 

12. Vijaya 

13. Dhuraavati 

14. KameSvari 

15. Chamujida 

16. Mahakall 

17. Chitrani 

18. Varui:il 

19. Kurakttlla 

20. Kapila 

21. Rohini 

22. Sumangala 

23. Varahi 

24. Raktakshi 

25. Vainayiki 

26. Yamagbaiita 

27. Vaiiviaari 

28. PretanaSa 

29. Heaiakanta, 

30. 

31. Sankhani 

32. PadmanI 


33. Chandravati 

34. Naharasimlu 

35. Cha^^i 

36. Sautila 

37. Sarasvat! 

38. Harasiddhi 

39. Vai^vanl 

40. I^ani 

41. Lalita 

42. Gauri 

43. Suryai utii 

44. Pemat hagani 

45. Vanadevi 

46. NarayaijI 

47. Bhairt^vi 

48. Bhadravati 

49. Agnihotri 

50. Katyayani 

51. Jvalamukhi 

52. Kamaksh! 

53. Kapaiini 

54. Bhadrakali 

55. ^reshthini 

56. Kalaratri 

57. Yuge^vari 

58. Siddhi 

59. Kumari 

60. ^ankari 

61. Indra^ii 

62. Hrinkali 

63. Mahavidya 

64. Chakre^vari 


Iti Chama^ka Yogini* 
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3. Chausatha Yoginl NamdvaU 


1. Divya Jogini 

2. Mahajogini 

3. Siddhajogini 

4. Yuge^vari 

5. Pretakshi 

6. pakini 

7. Kali 

8. Kalaratr! 

9. Ni^achari 

10. Klinkari 

11. Siddhi Vaitali 

12. Hrinkarl 

13. Bhutadama 

14. t}rdlivake6i 

15. Virupakshi 

16. RaktakshI 

17. Narabhojani 

13. 

19. Virabhadrakshi 

20. DhrumakshI 

21. Kalahapriya 

22. RakshasI 

23. Ghora RaktakshI 

24. Viraktakshl 

25. Bhayankari 

26. Viri 

27. Kumari 

28. Chaij(^ika 

29. Virahi 

30. Muijj^adharinl 

31. Bhairavi 

32. Vajrapi 


33. ICrodhaye 

34. DurmukhI 

35. Pretavahanl 

36. Kantaki 

37. Lamboshthi 

38. MalinI 

39. Mantra Yoginl 

40. Kalakshi 

41. Mohini 

42. Chakri 

43. Kankall 

44. Bhuvane^vari 

45. Kundall 

46. Malini 

47. Lakshml 

48. Dhanadurl 

49. Karali 

50. Kau^ikl 

61. Bhadrani 

52. Vyaghrani 

53. Yakshayai 

54. Yakshani 

55. Kumarf 

56. Yantravahinl 

57. Vi^ali 

58. Kamakshi 

59. Vishaharini 

60. Dvijati 

61. Vikati 

62. Dhorayai 

63. Kapali 

64. Vishalanguli 


Iti Chausatha Yoginl Ndtndvali. 
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Abode of Yaksha 

169 

Arantuka 

184 

Adbhuta 70- 

-1, 170-1 

Araya 

5 

Adbhutakratu 

16‘^ 

Arya 12, 

80, 88, 93 

Adhvishya 

174, 176 

Arya-vriddha 

93, 94 

Aditi 

88,89 

Atyama 

4, e 

Adityas 

4, 5, 20 

Arjuna 

14 

aerial car 


A§a 

90 

—Pusbpaka 

74 

A^oka, king 

167, 199 

—of Suryabhadeva 138 

A^ali 

4 

Agadaraaha 

10, 125 

Aioka-dohada 

123 

Aggivatika 

10 

Assavatika 

10 

Agneyarocha 

15 

Ashfamangalakamdla 153 

Agni 3, 13-15, 19, 

70-1, 100 

Asnra 

10 

Ahatavasararocha 

15 

Asuras 

58, 105 

Ahoratra 

4, 6 

Asuravatika 

10 

Ahoyl 

86 

A^vamedha 

15 

Airavata 

14, !8 

A^vattha 1, 13, 

114, 116-7 

Ajjamaba 

12 

A^va-yuddha 

60 

Ambika 98, 

, 159, 161 

Alvins 

4, 17 

Am^a 

3 

Atana^Iya Sutta 

377-8, 189 

Aiiahita 

149. 152 

Atargatis 

152-3 

Ananta 

14, 16 

Atharvai?ab 

5 

Anantarocha 

16 

Atpahdsa 

52 

Anavatapta Lake 

156-8 

Avadkya 

176 

Angirasah 

5 

Avatamaha 

67 

Anihata 

176 

AydgapaUa 

141 

Annakuta 

57 

Ayaga worship 

42 

Annarocha 

'15 

heihifvedi 

17 

Antariksha 

4 

Bahurupa 

81 

antarvedi 

17 

Baladeva 

10 

Apalala Naga 

107 

BaJadevavatika 

10 

Aparajita 90 

173, 176 

Balagraha 

70, 78, 79 

Aphrodite 

95 

Balararaa 104, lOo, 110 

A pmUhata 

176 

Bavan Bfr 

188, App. I 

Apsaras 

4, 17 

Bhadra 

87. 154 

Apurva 

170-1 

Bhadrakali 

18 
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Bhadrama^i 

191 

Bhadrapada 

6 

Bhadra^akha 

80 

Bhaga 

3s 6 

Bhagava nemeso 

78 

Bhagavatas 

14-17, 54, 80 

Bhagavata religion 139 £1,161 

bhakta 

13 

bhakti 

12 

*bha%jiM sports 

121-2 

Bhava 

4, 98,100 

Blieshaja 

6 

Bhima 

84 

Bhima 

99 

Bhrigu sect 

17 

Bhumi 

7 

Bhuridatta Maga 

107 

Bhnrocha 

16 

Bhiita 

6, 9, 10 

Bhutaraaha 

65-6 

Bhutapati 

6 

Bhuta-yatra 

59 

Bhuti 

148 

Bhuyajatta 

9 

Bhuyamaha 

10 

Bir 

103 

Bir-Barahm, see Yaksha 

blood offering 

6 

Brahma 

11, 17, 95, 99 

Brahmagiriya 

11 

Brahmamaha 

12, 55 

Brahmarocha 

15 

Brahmavatika 

11 

Brahmayaga 

55 

Brahmanaspati 

4 

Brahmaiiya 

70, 74 


Brahmodya 

2 

Bull deity 

10, 12 

Chaitraratha Grove 

181 

Chaitya 9, 

10, 132 ff. 

Chaitya-prdsada 

133,134 

Chaitya tree 

114-5 

Chaitya-yajna 

132 

Chaitya-ydtrd 

59, 132 

Chakrarocha 

15 

Champaka Naga 

107 

Chamunda 

161 

Chandika 

157-161 

Chaiidima 

11 

Chandimavatika 

17 

Chandra 

13 

Chandrama 

4, 6, 17 

Chandrarocha 

15 

Charchika 

94. 192 

Chaiuhidlu-tor ana 

139 

Chdium-mahdrdjika deva 181 

Chaturmaharajikas 

172 

Chausatha Yagini 188, AppJI 

Chdyajatta 

9 

Cheiyamaha 

10 

Chitra 

170-1 

Chaturvyiiha 

104 

Chulakoka 

184, 186 

ChhoUham vow 

146 

Cosmic Tree 

114, 116-7 

Crow deity 

16 

Cupid 

95 

Cybele 

152 

Dadhikariia Naga 

109 

Baksha 

100-1 

Daksha Prajapati 

17 

Dan^ayuddha 

60 
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Darbha 

5 Festival of the Mountain 43-48 

Darlmaha 

10 

—of Indra 

49-66 

Deity list 

17-21 

—of the River 

67-68 

--in AV. 

3-6 

—of Skanda 

69-96 

-—Nakshatra 

6-7 

—of the Cave 

131 

—in Angavijjd 

29-33 

—ol Mukunda Vishnu 139-47 

dev dusky a 

48 

—of 8ri 

148-64 

devapatni 

18 

—of Yaksha 

165-207 

Devasena 18. 70, 71, 75, 77'-8, 

—of Rudra 

97 103 


87, 90, 95 

—of Naga 

104-113 

Bevaid 

150-1 

—of the Tree 

114-26 

Devavatika 

a 

—of the Ocean 

127-30 

Devi list 

18, 21-7 

—of the Stupa 

132-38 

Dhammagiriya 

a 

Fire God 

10 

Dhanurmaha 12, 39-42, 53-4 

Five Sky regions 

6 

Dhanuryajna 

42 

Flag-staff of Indra 

49 ff. 

dhdtugarbha 

136 

Fjlk Goddesses 

27, 35-6 

Dritaiashtra 113, 156, 172, 181 

Four Great Animals 

18-9 

Dburta 

69-70 

Four MahaiajikaGods 156,181 

Dhurtayaga 

69 ff. 

Gaha-Pdliiaya 

195 ii. 

Di^dh 

4 

Gaja-Lakshmi 149, 

I5I, 154 

Disdpokkhi 

Disavatika 

146 

a 

gana 8, ll, 71, 144-6 

Giri-yatra 59 

Divine Bow 

41-2 

GUd Vibhuti Yoga 

143 

Divine Cow 

14 

Goat's head 

72, 78 

Divine Mothers 

17, 69, 93 

God of Love 

12 

Dog deity 

10, 12 

Goddess names 

34-8, 161 

Durga 

159 

Gods of Antariksha 

5 

Earth deity 

16 

Gods of Eai£h 

5 

Eight Nidhis 

154-6 

Gods of Heaven 

4 

Eight Vasus 

20 

God of Love 

14 

Ekanaiii^a 

20, 154 

Gopala Naga 

107 

Elephant deity 

10,14 

Gorocha, Govrata 

12, 15 

Eleven Rudras 

20,81, 100 

Govatika 

10 

False practices 

146 

Graha 

71, 74 

Festival of the Bow 39-42 

Grahas 77-8,86,87 
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Grihodyana 123 

Guha 19, 72, 75, 78, 81, 87, 91 
Gai;iapati 99 

Gandhabbavatika 10 

Gandharva 4, 10 , 13 , 17, 88 , 
125, 172, 181 
Gane^a 17 

Ganga 14^20 

Ganga-maha 8 , 67, 68 

Garden deity 9 

Garuda I 4 ,18, 112, 113, 115ff. 
Garuda-stambha 142 

18 ^ 154 

Girijatta 9 

Girimaba 8 , 10 , 16, 53 - 4 , 56, 
62, 63, 114, 124, 130 
Giri.yajna 8,44 

Haritl 82-4, 94 , 182 fi. 
Harasu Barabm 172,194 
Hasti* 3 mddha 60 

Hatthivatika 10 

Hayana (Half-year) 5 , 6 
Healing charms 5 

Himalaya ]3 

Hingulaj goddess 160-1, 192 
Holy Grail IO 5 

Horse deity 10 14 

Indian Culture 
—its multiplicity 3 

Indar-jagya 61 

Indra 3, 6 , 9,11,13,20, 71-3,89 
—his son 20 

Indradhvaja 43, 49 fit., 57*9 
Indra-dvada^i 55 

Indra-maba 9, 43, 44 

Indratnaha-kdmuka 57-7 
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Indramahotsava 

56 

Indram ala 

50 

Indravatika 

11 

Indra-yajna 

61-2 

Indra-yashti 

51 

Indra-yatra 

62 

Indrothapana 

55 

Immortality 

105-6 

I^ana, l^vara 

loo, 101 

Jakhkba=^Yaksha 

167 

Jakkhajatta 

9 

Jakkhamaha 

10 

Jalarocba 

15 

Jambha 

175 ff, 

Jambhaka 

12 , 181 

Jambbaka priests 

74, 175 f. 

Jambhala 

181 

Jara 82-3, 85-6, 

110-1, 167 

jarjara 

58 

Jdtahafifii 36 fl 

, 81-6, 94, 
182 

Jatamatrika 

93, 94 

jatid—ydtfd 

8 , 53 

Jyeshtha 

93 

Kachchhapa-nidhi 

154, 155 

Kadru 

104, U2 

Kakavatika 

10 

Kala 

19 

Kala-Beliya cult 

14 

Kalarocba 

15 

KalakarnI 

11 , 156-8 

Kali 

11, 157 

Kalidevata 

n 

Kalika Naga 

106 

Kalpavriksha 47, 131, 118 ff. 

Kama 

14 
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Kamadeva 20,95 

Kamadhenu 14, 15 

Katnamaha 12 

Kamakhya 162, 198 

Kaiiti 17 

ICarttikeya 21,78,93,95-6,142 
Kaiyapasamhita 35 £f. 

Katyayani 18, 154, 161 

IChandamaha 9, 10, 69 If. 

KharvaNidhi 154 

ICirti 17 

ICirti-mukha 133 

Klrti-stambha 133 

Ko^a 47*8, 62 

Kotara 159 

Kottavi 12, 94, 158 il. 

Kottakiriya 12, 159 

Kottakiriyamaha 12 

Krittika 75, 90 

Kfittivasa 99 

Kshama 18 

Kshetradevata 107-8 

Kubera 16, 18, 74, 103, 120, 
171-2, 175 ff., 181, 184 
Kuhii 90 

Kukkuravrata 12 

Kukkuravatika 10 

Kumara 16,19,91-3,95,72,100 
Kumdragraha 88, 100 

Kumdrakrt4-itaka 83 

Kumararocha 16 

Kumriri 164 

Kumart-graha 88, 100 

Kumarhpujd 02 

Kumbhandas 172, 181 

Kupaiuaha 125 


Kushmrijjida 

70 

Kinnara 

5, 131 

Lakshmi 

—see Srl-Lakshml 

90 

Lakull^vara 

20 

Lion deity 

14 

Lohitaksha 

12 

Lohitayani 

88 

Loka-devi 

86 

Tokapalas 

5 

Loke^vara 

102 

Lotus 

21 

Lower cults 

146 

Mahadeva 12, 20, 98, IGO 

Maha 

7-8 

Mahabir 

186-7 

Mahakoka 

184, 186 

Maha lists 

9-12, 139 

Mahamayurl 

184 

Mahamayurl text 

167, 176 ff. 

Mahapadma-nidhi 

154 

Mahapurusha 

14 

Mah&raja 

171-2 

Mahdfdja-hali 

172 

Maharaja gods 

11, 12 

Maharajavatika 

11 

Maharajika 

172 

Mahasena 12,75-5,91,92-3,95 

MabSsthana 

139-40, 124 

Mahai 

2, 171 

Mahavrisha 

97-8 

Mahisha demon 

75 

Mahishasuramardii) 1154,161-2 

Makara 

14 

Makara-nidhi 

154 

Makarayashti 

142 
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Makha see Maha 7-8 

Manibhadda 11,21 

Manibhaddavatika 10 

Manibliadra 10, 11, 177, 184, 
188, 190-1, 197 
Maninaga 110, 197 

Maniyar Matba 110-11,197 
Marut gods 20, 75 

Masa, Masika 5, 6 

Matrikas 79, 80, 88 9 

Maundamaha 10, 139 fi, 
Maya 92, 149-50, 152-4 
May-Pole 63 ff. 

Medha 17 

Megalithic burials 132 

Mera 13 

Meshaynddha 60 

Mihira 163-4 

Minor goddesses of professional 
classes . 37-8 

Mithra 163 

. Mitra 3, 6 

Moon 4, 6, 11, 17 

Mother Earth 3, 63, 104 

Mother-goddesses 79 ff„ 98, 

101 

Mountain deity 9, 10, 13, 20 
Mrityu " ; c 5 

Muchulinda Naga “ .1(J6 

Mukhako^a see koia ■ _ - 

Mukhainaiidika;. ' 87.-8 

Mukunda 10',' 139 

Mukunda-nidhi 154, 155- 

Nanda Naga -- " 'l06 

Nandi* 18, 91, 98 

" Nandike^vara 20, 91, 92, 95 


Naraya^a 15, 16 

Narayanavataka 115, 139-42, 
176 


Narshaf 

163-4 

Nasatya 

17 

Natha religion 

102, 103 

Navagraha 

21 

Nidhis 

181 

Nidra-devi 

17 

Nikshubha 

163-4 

Nilagrlva 

98, 99 

Nila-nidhi 

154, 155 

Nine Nidhis 

156 

Nine Planets 

21 

Niyatirocha 

15 

Niyati-vada 

174 

Orodoxo-Atargatis 

92 

Nadi (River) 7 

, 9, 10, 20 

Nadimaha 

114, 125 

Nadi-yatra 

59 

Naga 2, 9, 10, 

14, 18, 19 

Naga Ashtakuli 

113 

Naga-bali 

104, 113 

Naga cult 

185 

Naga-Garuda 105 fi., 111-3 

Naga-jatta 

9 

Nagamaha 

10, 14 

Naga-pahchami 

111-2, 113 

Nagapa§a 

19 

. Naga Sacrifice 

105-6 

^a^a worship 

2 

• Naga-vatra 

59, 104 


77, 78 

‘Naigameya 

80 

Naljatta 

9 

Naimaha 

10 

Nakshatra 

4, 6-7,21 


Word Index 
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Nana 

192 

prdsddcttama 

142 

Nanaia 

153, 192 

Pravara list 

27-9 

Nandaka-nidhi 

154, 155 

prekshanaka 

41 

Pabbata 

11 

Prithivi-devi 

17 

Padma-nidhi 

154, 120 

Prithivi Sukta 

3 

Padma-^ri 149, 

154, 155 

Priti 

18 

Padminl-§rl 

155 

Proshthapada 


Padminl-vidya 120, 154*6 

pujdiild 

140-1 

Paksha-Shash th? 

93, 95 

Punnabhadda 

11 

Panchakro<li-yatra 

62 

PuQnabhaddavatika 10 

Panchapir 

189 f. 

Pu^yajana 

5 

Pancharatra 

54 

Puriiabhadra 

10, 11 

Pafichaviras 

189 f. 

Purusha 

148 

Panchika 

181 ff. 

Pusha 

4 

Papamochana Sukta 

3 

Pushkara 

18 

Papishtha Pakshml 

156 

Pushya 

7 

Parjanya 

4 

Putana. 

77-8, 82, 87 

Parvata 

4, 7, 20 

Raivatakamaha 

8, 12, 45-7 

Parvatamaha 

48, 124 

Rakshas 

5-6, 86-8 

Parvata-yatrfi 

59 

Rakshasa 

20, 58 

Parvat! 74, 75, 98 

Rdjd 

171-2 

Pa^upati 98, 

100, 121 

Rajnl 

163-4 

PauiTisharocha 

16 

rakta^bali 

6 

Pavvayajatta 

9 

Raiia Devi 

163 

Pilapichchhika 

81 

Randala Devi 

161-2, 164 

Pinaka 

97 

Ranu Devi 

162-4 

Pinakasena 

69 

Ra^na 

163-4 

Pingala 

75 

Rati 

17 

Pi:^acha 

11 

Revati 77-82, 83 

-9, 90-2, 154 

Pfsachha 

11 

Revati Kalpa 

35-8, 80 

pituka 

51-2 

Ritus (Seasons) 

5,6 

Pitaras, Pitris 

4, 5.14 

Ritupati 

5 

Pitrirocha 

16 

River deity 

20 

Plants 

3,7 

Roche^a list 

14-16 

*prachdyika* sports 

121-2 

Rohini 

7 

Prajapati 4, 

, 14, 178 

Ruddajatta 

9 

Prajna 

17, 154 

Ruddamaha 

10 
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Rudra 9, 10> 

13, 16, 74, 81, 

88-9, 105 

Rudra, his attendants 19 

Rudra cuit 

70-1 

Rudra-gana 

70 

Rudra Pa^upati 

4 

Rudras 

5 

Rudrarocha 

16 

Rudra-yatra 

59 

Rudiani 

148 

Rukkha-devata 

115-6 

Rukkhamaha 

10 

Rukkhajatta 

9 

Sach) 

18, 148 

Sadhya gods 

17 

Sadyojata 

69 

S agar a 

13 

Sagaramaha 

10 

Sagara Naga 

106 

Sahasamha-vana 

125-4 

iiajlarocha 

16 

Saiva sects 

103 

^akra 

156 

Sakra-maha 

43, 45, 49 ff 

^akra-mahotasva 

54, 55 

^akrasava 

54 

^akrotsava 

56 

^akuni 

77, 78 

Sakyavardhana 

197 

iolabhanpkd 

121-2 

Salakatankata 

67-70 

satndja 40-1, 

43, 59-60, 130 

Sambaditya 

163 

Samkara 

50, 99 

Samudia 

4, 7, 20, 

Samudramaha 

54, 59 

Samudrayatra 

127-30 
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Saiiivatsara 

5, 6 

Sahkha-nidhi 120, 154, 155 

^arikhapaia Naga 

107 

Sankarshana 

104,139 a. 

Saptarshi 

4, 20 

Sararaa 

88 

Saramaha 

10 

Sarasvati 

17, 154 

Sarovara 

7 

Sarpa 

5, 6, 104-5 

^arva 

4, 98, 100 

Sarve^vara 

142-3 

Satarudriya hymn 

98 ff. 

Sati 

98 

Saun=Supanaa 

111-3 

Savita 

4, 6 

Savitri 

148 

Serpent god 

14 

Sesha 

104, 113 

Seven, Gangas 

20 

—Mothers 

80, 82 

—Rishis 

71 

—Sages 

20 

—Sarasvatis 

20 

—Yajhas 

20 

Shadanana 

93 

Shanmatura 

93 

Sha^tnukhi Shashtht 93 

Shashthi 82, 87, 89, 90 5, 

148, 154 

—Shanmukhi 

93 

—Sutika 

93 

Silogo verses 

186, 188 

Siihha 

14 

Sinivali 

90 

Siri=§ri 

156.8 

Sirinaa Devata 

151 

^Itala 

87 



Word Index 

Sita-yajna 43, 44, 49 

^iva 9*11, 17, 71 5 91-2,95,11 


—his Bow 

42, 52-3 

—his laughter 

52 

—his vehicle 

18 

Siva 

11 

Sivajatta 

9 

^ivamaha 

39, 97 

^iva-linga 47-8, 101-2, 193 

—naming it 

101-2 

Siva Lakshmi 

156 

Six Chakras 

93 

Skanda 9-13, 19, 59, 99, 100 

"^four foims ol 

19 

Skandamaha 

55, 65-6, 68 

Skandayaga 

55 

Soma 

4, 6 

Sraddha 

17 

Sri 

72 

Sri* Lakshmi 16, 

18, 35,90, 93-4 

Sri-pancharai 

90 

Srirocha 

16 

^H-^ayya 

158 

Srivatsa 

153 

star-names 

6-7 

Sth&na 

139-40, 192 

Stupa 

10, 132 ff. 

Sun 

4, 6, 11 

Suparna 

14, 111-3, 125 

Supanpavatika 

10 

Surabhi 

88 

Suriya 

11 

Suriyavatika 

11 

Surya 3, 

5, 13, 105, 112 

Suryapatii! 

19 

Suryarocha 

15 

Sutika-Shashthi 

93 


Svaha, Agni's wife 

215 

71, 101 

Svargarocha 

14 

Tadaga 

4, 9 

Tadagayatra 

59, 68 

Takshaka 

105-6 

Tala-dhvaja 

142 

Talayajatta 

9 

Tarakasura 

75-6 

Thubhamaha 

10 

Tishya 

7 

Tree deity 

9, 10 

Tree worship 

1,2,3 

Tree, cosmic 

1 

Trees 

7, 12 

Tushti 

17 

Twelve Seasons 

6 

Uchchaih^rava 

14, 18 

Uda-krlda 

60 

Udyanamaha 

120-1, 123-6 

Udyanayatra 

59 

Udyanikd 

121 

Ugra 

99, 100 
69 
9 

Ugra-Kumara 

UjjS-najatta 

Ulukhala Mekhala 

167 

Uma 

18, 101, 154 

Upagraha 

71 

Upananda Naga 

106 

Uparichara Vasu 

49-50 

Upendra 

54 

Csha 

4, 6, 163-4 

Uttarakuiu 

118 ff., 133 

Vaibhi aja 

181 

Vaijayanti 

50 

Vaishuivism 

14-17 

Vai^ravtpa 9, lU, 12-3, 103, 

l57, 17J 

, 176-8,181 
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Vai^rava narocha 16 

Vai^ravanayatra 59 

Vanaspatyarocha 15 

Varuna 3, 6, 14, 16, 19, 20, 81 
Varunanl 18 

Varunarocha 19 

Vasudeva 10,11,14,105, 139 it 
Vasudeva 11 

ydsiid&"i}aka 139 

Vasudevavatika 10 

Vasuld 14,106,113 

Vasus 5 

Vata 4 

Vatika, Vata 10-11 

Vayu 14, 19 

Vayurocha 16 

Vedarocha 16 

Vessamajaamaha 10 

VessamaQa-jatta 9 

Vmmi 147 

VibhutiYoga 13 it 

Vidyas 74 

Vihdrainaha 135 

Vihayi 93 

Vimata 93 

Vinata-Supar^ii 112 

Virabhadra 20 

Virudhaka 172, 181 

Virupuksha 12, 156-7, 181 
Vilakha 19, 69, 72, 91-3, 95 
Vishjiu 13-20, 55, 99,104-5, 148 
—his vehicle 18 

Vishijurocha 15 

Vi^vedeva 
Vivasvan 
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Vol-sunga Saga 
Vmta 
y^atika 
Vriddhika 
Vriksha-chnitya 
Vrikshayfitra 
Vrishni Viras 
Yajna 
Y jjush 

y/xAvI^sYaksha 
Yakhkha=Yaksha 
Ydkkhavatika 
y«/;j=Yakshi 
Yaksha 2-4, 6, 9, 10, 20 59, 
63, 65, 70-1, 74, 86-8, 102-4, 
114, 130, 167-9, 183 
—etymology of 167-8 


109 
10-13,21 
10-12, 13 
93 
114 
59 
104-5 

5, 7-8, 17, 100-1 
5 
167 
167 
10 
167 



Y akshci^hali 
y akshabhavana 
Yaksha-chaiiya 
Yakshamaha 
Yakshasadam 
Yaksha shrines 
Yakshdyatana 
Yaksha-yiitra 
Yam a 

- h's attendants 
Yaiiiapatai 
Yarn.trocha 
y«s/^.-Yakdia 
yatrfi 8-9, 13, 53, 59, 162, 197 

Yaudheyas 78,95 

Yoga 102 

Yoni Tirtha 84 


113 
183 

114 

64, 65, 130 
169 

169, 183, 188 
183 
59 
16-7 
18 
19 
16 
167 


4, 14, 











